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I. 


wr an air of brusque impatience, as if it had been minded to 
pass by a spot of earth so insignificant, the long overland train 
halted before the tiny box of a station that introduced the travelling 
world to Hereford City. A few pieces of baggage and express matter 
were shot out upon the platform; while, from the last sleeper, so far 
in the rear as to seem altogether outside the corporate limits of the 
place, one passenger was assisted to the ground, with a gallant care 
on the part of conductor and porter which told all observers that the 
lady was young and fair, even before her features were fully revealed. 
Then, with blatant grumbling, as if wholly exasperated at so much 
time wasted, the heavy train strained doggedly onward toward the 
glowing west, and Hereford City was left to a desolation which seemed 
akin to shipwreck. 

Edith Ellery stood for a moment motionless on the bare, weather- 
beaten platform, glancing expectantly around the assembled faces, her 
gaze rather blankly straying on to the frame section-house across the 
way, like the station neatly painted in that dark red-brown beloved of 
the Union Pacific Railroad; surprisedly considering the untidy array 
of sheds and corrals that littered the foreground nearer the tracks, 
and the huge water-tank on the other side, with the engine-house 
squatting in its shadow, from the door of which the blue-shirted 
engineer returned her gaze with meditative interest. These, with a 
few empty cattle-cars on a side-track, appeared to comprise all that 
man had been able to do for Hereford City. She had an annoyed 
consciousness that she had become an object of quite intense interest to 
all the small community. A slatternly woman appeared in the open 
door-way of the section-house, unceremoniously brushing the children 
out of the way while she usurped their place on the step ; a couple of 
men, who had been lounging in the rear of the cow-sheds, strolled 


heavily nearer ; the alert young station-agent plainly had one eye upon 
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her while he delivered some of the late-arrived express matter to a 
man of the cowboy type who also betrayed his interest in covert 
glances ; while a mangy dog, having the advantage over his human 
competitors in freedom from conventional restraint, walked up, sniffing 
about her gown with sanguine demonstrations of friendliness. 

There had been a distinct expression of surprise and discomfiture 
in the first glance around, comprehending that no friendly face was 
there to bid her welcome, which now was deepening into something 
like consternation as she grasped the limitations of this place in which 
she found herself to all intents alone, with night so near at hand. 
But Edith Ellery was not given to nervous tremors; and, although 
she felt her heart sinking within her, she still wore a sturdy little air 
of self-reliance as she made her way toward the observant gentleman 
in the official cap. 

“T was expecting the Ellery carriage to meet me—from the K 6 
ranch,” she began, with a questioning inflection, a certain peremptory 
hote sounding out of the polished sweetness of her voice, hinting that 
she had been schooled to expect all possible attention as no less than 
her legitimate right. 

“They don’t appear to be here,” the young man superfluously 
observed, nervously pulling at the gingham cuffs drawn over his shirt- 
sleeves, as his glance reverted to a buckboard with a restless pair of 
horses waiting at a little distance. “Oh, I say, Brown,” he called 
out, at which the young man of the cowboy appearance, who had 
started toward the team with a box balanced upon his shoulder, turned 
back inquiringly : “ Know if the Ellery outfit is likely to be along?” 

“We haven’t seen anything of them at our place to-day,” flushing 
ingenuously as he spoke to the young lady. “They usually get down 
about noon, too, when they come.” 

“But I telegraphed from Denver the day before yesterday,” she 
quickly protested, with a woman’s unconscious trick of seeming to 
hold all men at once accountable for her mishaps. “Surely the mes- 

must have reached them.” 

“Probably you wired by way of Cheyenne,” the agent suggested, 
his tone vaguely discouraging. 

“Certainly. That was the direction they gave me.” 

“No doubt. Buta wire must go by mail from Cheyenne to—Big 
Cow Creek, isn’t it?—just so: and the mails in this part of the 
country ain’t like death and taxes for certainty. Probably your 
message got laid over somewhere. Your friends may get it to-day 
and be along to-morrow all right.” 

“But meanwhile what am I to do?” cried the girl, anxiously, 
her glance wistfully following the gleaming lines of rail marking a 
straight pathway toward the red and gold of the western horizon. 
“Ts there a train by which I can get. back to Cheyenne to-night ?” 

“ None but the freight at eleven-thirty, which wouldn’t be pleasant 
for you, even if they were allowed to carry passengers, which they are 
not,” he replied, his face clouded over with kindly concern. 

“Can I get a team to take me on to the K 6 ranch ?” 

“They might send somebody over with you from Cameron’s,” 
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brightening at this possible solution of the difficulty—% How would 
it be about that, Brown ?” 

“T guess we could manage that all right,” the young man said, 
who had put down his box and lingered with evident desire to assist 
if he might. ‘“ We can take you over in the morning perfectly well, 
if the Ellerys don’t put in an appearance.” 

“Tn the morning!” she exclaimed, with frank dissatisfaction. 
“ But why not to-night ?” 

“ Why, mainly because it is thirty-odd miles, and rather a blind 
trail even by daylight. It is half-past seven now; it would be an 
hour later before we could possibly get started from the ranch, and 
the night will be dark. I would not like to undertake it, knowing 
the road as little as I do; and I’m sure there is nobody at Cameron’s 
any better posted about it.” 

“ But there seems to be no hotel,” her glance ranging ruefully over 
the unpromising array of buildings. 

“ But I can take you over to Cameron’s,” said the. young man, with 
friendly eagerness. ‘Of course you could not think of stopping here.” 

“ Indeed, no; you will have to go over to Cameron’s,” put in the 
agent, decidedly. ‘“ You will be very comfortable over there; while 
here—well, you see how it is,” with a shrug which was amply expres- 
sive. “ Mrs. Flannigan, over at the section-house, has a lot of navvies 
boarding with her, besides having the place about knee-deep with kids. 
I bunk in the office and bach—rustle my own grub, you know. It is 
too bad ; but really, as things are, I would not ask a cat to stay here.” 

A few minutes later the buckboard was rattling on its way, making 
toward a low line of hills which cut off the northern horizon at close 
range, Edith keeping an anxious eye on her belongings piled high in 
the rear, all of which, she was secretly persuaded, were in imminent 
danger of being jolted to the ground. They presently came to a gate 
in a barbed wire fence, and the young man, stopping the team, jumped 
out to open it. 

“ And shall I take the reins ?’’ asked Miss Ellery, holding out her 
daintily gloved hands, her smile, if somewhat condescending, evidently 
meant to be friendly. 

“Tf you would not mind,” returning the smile with interest. 
Hn could you drive through the gate? The horses are perfectly 
gentle. 

He was a handsome fellow as he smiled, Miss Ellery noted, as she 
drove by him; a brawny, blond giant, with even, white teeth gleaming 
under the heavy moustache a shade lighter than his close-cropped hair ; 
with honest, laughing gray eyes that looked up with a glance like a 
grasp of the hand, in its frank assurance of cordial good will. He 
was clothed in the gray corduroy so popular among the cattle-men, the 
pantaloons tucked in the tops of a pair of high russet leather boots ; his 
wide-brimmed felt hat was turned up in front in that rakish, but be- 
coming, cowhoy fashion,—the red silk handkerchief carelessly knotted 
about his neck supplying the one bit of color needed to make perfect 
the artistic harmony of the whole costume. It was a figure to subtly 
suit the Western landscape, she thought, with a glance toward the small, 
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‘ leather-covered box which told of a taste for amateur photography. 
If he had had a couple of pistols and a bowie-knife, perhaps, pro- 
truding from his belt,—with a distinct sense of relief at noting that 
he had not,—and if, in a general way, he had looked rather more law- 
less and dangerous, he might have posed as an ideal type of the wild 
West. As it was, she would have been glad if she might have turned 
the effective glance of that small black box upon him as he stood 
there, with lithe, unconscious grace, holding back the gate. 

She blushed faintly, suddenly conscious that, in the preoccupation 
of considering an interesting subject for the camera, her gaze had been 
prolonged to a degree which, even to the presumably dull perception 
of a cowboy, might seem rather to exceed the bounds of courtesy. 
“Ts that all there is of it—Hereford City?” she asked, with ready 
effort to divert his attention, nodding back at the place they had left, 
the little huddle of buildings dwarfed to pathetic insignificance, almost 
lost upon the measureless stretch of dun-colored plains. 

“It seems a good deal like giving to airy nothing a local habita- 
tion and a name, doesn’t it?” he laughed, as he resumed his place 
beside her. There was a slight flash of surprise in Miss Ellery’s 
averted eyes. Shakespeare on the lips of a cowboy seemed rather more 
incongruous than the lack of pistols and long hair in his general 
make-up. 

“The name seems rather a misfit,” she remarked, furtively meas- 
uring him with another glance. 

“ Well, rather. But I suppose, at the outset, there was a city here 
—on paper. These places are generally planted out with no end of | 
great expectations; only in this case the seed seems to have fallen 
upon stony ground.” 

“ And how far is it to this Cameron’s ?” she irrelevantly demanded, 
somewhat dubiously regarding the road ahead, which seemed to be 
leading away into an unbroken wilderness. 

“Only about three miles, though I am afraid it may seem to you 
longer,” with a deprecating smile. ‘There is a certain over-and-over- 
ishness about the scenery which seems appreciably to lengthen the 
miles, and especially to a stranger. You will find it a tiresome trip, 
I am afraid.” 

“Qh, no; it is pleasant to be out in the air, after the dusty, stuffy 
cars.” Her tone had grown insensibly more friendly. The refinement 
of his speech, his easy courtesy, indicating no smallest consciousness - 
of any social difference which might count to his disadvantage, tended 
to deepen her impression that this could be no common cowboy. “ And 
do you live there?” she asked, interestedly, pursuing: her own train 
of thought. 

“ At Cameron’s? Oh, I have been stopping there for a couple of 
months now; I am there off and on. I have a place of my own over 
on Lost River—not much of a place—” as if fearful of seeming boast- 
ful ; “ but, such as it is, I live there when I am at home. I have been 
breaking horses at Cameron’s.” 

“Oh!” returned Miss Ellery, with a slight falling inflection. She 
was conscious of a vague disappointment, coupled with a sort of un- 
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reasoning resentment, as if he had been guilty of wilful misrepresenta- 
tion. Any distinction which might appear in her mind between a 
cowboy and an acknowledged horse-breaker could only be to the ad- 
vantage of the former. With methods of deduction wholly feminine, 
she lumped all persons having avowed connection with that scapegoat 
of race-track gambling, the horse, in one category of sporting char- 
acters, all more or less disreputable. 

They were going at a brisk pace over a rolling country that seemed 
to have no limit, line upon line of dull faded greens and browns and 
shadowy grays merging into hazy blues and purples at the horizon 
line. No tree or shrub or distinct object of any sort broke the mo- 
notony, that was as bare and starved of beauty as though God had com- 
pletely forsaken this part of His world. But soon, passing through 
another gate, they came upon cattle innumerable, sleek, well-fed 
creatures, all raising their heads to stare with wild, shy eyes, as the 
buckboard passed them noisily by. 

“ The cattle are looking well this year,” the young man observed 
after a little, with evident desire for making talk. 

“Are they?” she dryly returned ; then, as if somewhat regretting 
the snubbing tone of the speech, she added, “I am afraid that I am 
rather lacking in appreciation of cattle.” 

“ Indeed,” smiling amusedly, with a glance that asked for explana- 
tion. “Do you share the usual feminine prejudice against their horns?” 

“ Ah, they are objectionable in so many ways. They are so aggres- 
sively large, don’t you know?” half laughing. In spite of herself, 
as it seemed, her manner would grow almost too friendly as she en- 
countered the cordial good will of his smiling glance. “ And then I 
can never get over the idea that, given sufficient provocation, they 
might bite.” 

“Bite!” with a big, hearty laugh. “You have never been West 
before, I imagine.” 

“No; this is my first experience.” 

“ And—perhaps the question has not grown quite stale yet-—may I 
ask what you think of it up to date?” 

“Well, there seems to be a good deal of it,” she returned, looking 
away, with an elusive smile. 

“Tn other words, you are not in love with the country.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe in love at first sight under any circumstances.” 

Pa No—don’t you?” regarding her rather fixedly, with a broad 
smile. 

“And I have had so much to do to correct my preconceived ideas 
that I have hardly had time to analyze my impressions yet.” 

“ And in what particular has it disappointed you ?” 

“T did not say that it had disappointed me. It is only a little— 
different. For instance, these plains: I had imagined the plains as a 
vast stretch of country lying perfectly flat.” 

“Flat, stale, and unprofitable-—that is what a good many have 
found it all, I fancy.” A shadow flitted across his face which hinted 
that he might have been speaking out of his own experience. “But, 
of course, you are not going to charge it up against the country that it 
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is spiced with a little more variety than you had anticipated, if it only 
happens to be a few feet here and there in the matter of altitude.” 

“Qh, no; it is quite an improvement on my expectations in that 
particular. And the people—I had, somehow, looked for a rougher 
class than I have met as yet,” she said, slowly, with rather a sharp 
glance at him. Perhaps, incidentally, this young man might be good 
enough to explain if he were to be taken as a fair type of the genus 
cowboy. 

“Did you look for Indians in war-paint and cutthroats in the guise 
of cowboys to stand in the foreground of every landscape, firing their 
guns and flourishing bowie-knives?” he laughed. “ That is rather a 
common Eastern conception of the wild and woolly West, I believe. But, 
you will discover, the sentiment in favor of dying with one’s boots on 
is rather out of date now in Wyoming; while it is not considered good 
form under any circumstances to snuff the candles with six-shooters in 
these days.” 

“That was hardly my idea,” drawing herself up stiffly, rather ruf- 
fled at the chaffing tone. 

“ At all events, it is very nice that we somewhat exceed your ex- 
pectations. It is a great thing even to come up to other people’s ex- 
pectations, as a rule, to say nothing of going beyond.” He added, with 
abrupt irrelevancy, as though of a sudden guessing that she was not 
quite pleased with his careless joking, “ By the way, from the top of the 
next rise we shall see Cameron’s place,—the house, that is; of course 
all this land is a part of the ranch.” 

“So soon?” with frank surprise. “It has not seemed like three 
miles!” There was a flash in the gray eyes that might have meant 
masculine vanity well pleased; and she hastened to add, her face 
warming with a sudden, unreasoning flush, “ And is this place a sort 
of inn?” 

“ About as near an approach to such an institution as you will be 
likely to find in this part of the country,” he replied, as if greatly 
amused at the suggestion. “They don’t hang out any sign; but they 
are always ready to take in whoever comes along and offer the best 
they have.” 

“The lady of the house—Mrs. Cameron, I suppose—must be a 
model sort of housekeeper to be always prepared for company in a 
place where there appear to be no markets around the corner,” the girl 
went on carelessly, merely to say something. 

“Mrs. Cameron !” with an accent of surprise, almost of embarrass- 
ment. ‘Qh, the family don’t live here, you know. They make their 
head-quarters at Cheyenne. Mr. Cameron is down off and on; but he 
don’t happen to be here just now.” 

“ But who does live here, then?” Miss Ellery indifferently demanded, 
looking ahead. It did not occur to her to feel any particular concern 
as to who her hostess might be, so long as it appeared unquestionable 
that she was to be properly entertained. 

“There is the place,” exclaimed her companion, as if he had not 
heard the query, indicating with his whip a group of low buildings, 
scattered in dark silhouette in the valley ahead, where a watercourse 
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was plainly indicated by an irregular line of trees. “That is the house 
—the frame building with the red roof, near the windmill ; the great 
sod house at the right was built when the ranch was first taken up, 
but it is almost in ruins, and is only used asa barn now. ‘The new 
house is not much to look at outside; but it is comfortable, and the 
part reserved for the family is even fitted up quite handsomely. Occa- 
sionally Mrs. Cameron comes down and fills the house with a great 
party of her friends, for the round-up, or, perhaps, for a hunt; and 
the rooms are always kept in readiness for her.” 

“There seems to be almost a small village,” remarked Edith, curi- 
ously studying the clutter of dark blotches on the twilight grayness of 
the landscape. , 

“Some of the objects that look like houses at this distance are only 
the sod walls of corrals, and others are mostly sheds, tool-houses, and 
the like,” he explained, his attention occupied with holding back the 
horses, rendered fretful by the evident nearness of their goal. 

“ And who did you say lives here?” 

“Oh, there are only the foreman, Mr. Blythe, and six boys,—cow- 
punchers, you know,—besides the cook and myself, stopping here at 
present,” he returned, unconcernedly, halting the team before a last 
gate. 
Miss Ellery gazed at him in blank surprise, too much overcome 
with dismay to think of accepting the reins he half offered.“ And is 
there nobody else?” she faltered, incredulously. 

“ Nobody, barring the stranger within our gates,” with a friendly 
little smile which seemed to bid her welcome, as he returned to the 
wagon after he had led the horses through the gate. 

“And is the cook a—cowboy too?” she demanded, eying him 
severely, as though she would call him to account for a condition of 
things which began to appear so wholly objectionable, not to say 
terrifying. 

“Well, by brevet rank, I fancy he counts himself one,” smiling 
amusedly ; then, with a quick change of expression, as he caught sight 
of the cold discontent so sharply expressed upon her face, “ But—oh, 
I say, it is all right, you know. Of course I should not have brought 
you otherwise. You will have the family quarters quite to yourself, 
which you may find a bit dull and lonely ; but—” hesitating, with a 
se mortified face, “you will be at least comfortable and—perfectly 
safe. 

Miss Ellery smiled perfunctorily, shivering slightly, as she looked 
ahead. The place, unrelieved by any light, seemed to wear an air of 
eerie desolation in the gathering shadows; and the winds, which in 
Wyoming are never wholly silenced, sighed depressingly, sweeping 
across the barren hills. The buoyant courage which generally sustained 
her seemed strangely faltering as she looked ;. and, with swift feminine 
impulse, she asked herself if the instinctive distrust of the place which 
seemed to possess her were not a warning it were well she should heed. 
It seemed so wholly out of the world, so beyond the pale of human 
protection, a place where anything might happen. And to be there 
alone, surrounded by a horde of rude cowboys, without one womanly 
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presence to offer hostage for their good conduct, seemed for the moment 
so dreadful that she was speechless. 

“Certainly ; I am sure it must be very comfortable,” she murmured, 
with a palpable effort to be civil, measuring her companion anew in a 
sweeping glance which was somewhat reassuring. Instinctively she 
felt that she might trust to him for protection in any event; but still 
the situation was unusual, unconventional ; she did not like it, « But, 
now that we are started, ‘why can we not go on to K 6 ranch? I 
would be glad to pay liberally for your trouble.” 

“Tt is not a question of money.” He showed a certain hurt dig- 
nity. “And I would not particularly mind the ride, alone and on 
horseback ; but to undertake it with you—can you not see — it is on 
your account that I dare not try it?” 

“ But if I am willing to risk it 

“ But you do not know what the aie means,” he said, very decidedly. 
“Tf you should be compelled to spend the night in the open air listen- 
ing to the voices of the coyotes, I am sure you would blame me more 
severely for letting you take such chances than you do now for refusing 
to go.’ 
“Tam not blaming you. But if Mr. and Mrs. Ellery had met 
me, would they not have driven back to-night ?” 

“ Indeed, they would have done nothing of the sort. They always 
stop over at ‘Cameron’s when they come down. The round trip is too 
much for one day.” 

Edith sighed wearily, abandoning that hope. “ But, as you are 
situated, it seems rather—well, undesirable—that you should be called 
to entertain women, it seems to me,” she murmured, faltering em- 
barrassedly. “I am afraid I ought not to have come.’ 

“T am sorry that it did not occur to me to explain at the outset 
that there are no women on the place,” he returned, with simple direct- 
ness, a fire of sharp impatience in his eyes. “It was, perhaps, inex- 
cusable in me to overlook it; but I have lived so long in the West 
that I had simply forgotten that a lady could feel herself unprotected, 
and even, perhaps, in danger, with a dozen men about her.” 

“ But I have not intimated anything of the sort,” she cried, regard- 
ing him resentfully that he had dared to read her thought so clearly. 
“Of course I should prefer going on to the ranch; but, since you are 
unwilling to undertake that——” She bit her under lip vexedly, 
hoping to goad him into tardy assent. 

“ Perhaps you would prefer to return to the dépét,” slackening the 
pace of the horses, while he regarded her with exasperating calm, his 
sunburned face flushed a shade darker than it had been before. “ You 
could be sure of a chaperon there, of course, though the réle might be 
a new one for good Mrs. Flannigan.” 

“Certainly not,” she cried, sharply, inexpressibly nettled at the 
tone. “Now that I am here, I propose to stay—if I am allowed.” 

“As a choice of evils?” smiling broadly. “ Well, I think you 
are wise.” Edith was looking away in an offended dignity ; and they 
rode down the last small hill in silence, the road leading by the barn 
to the house. “TI will call Mr. nine the manager, who is standing 
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in the door yonder,” he remarked, indifferently, when they were: near 
the barn. “ He has charge of the house.” 

She had been looking curiously at the group of men, rough of 
dress and in no case prepossessing of feature, grouped against the black 
background of that wide door-way. At Brown’s call, one of them 
came toward the team, furtively eying the stranger. Miss Ellery’s 
ideal of the cowboy, somewhat shaken by the looks and bearing of 
her escort, seemed fairly restored in this individual, who was evidently 
of more common clay, and painfully conscious of that fact in the 
presence of this smartly-clothed young woman. 

“ Let me introduce Mr. Blythe, Miss ” Brown began, halting 
at the name, with a questioning glance. 

“ My name is Ellery: I am Hugh Ellery’s sister,” she said to the 
new-comer, with her most gracious smile, rather pitying the man’s em- 
barrassment, and going on to explain about the miscarried telegram. 
‘“‘T wanted to hire a team to take me on to the K 6 ranch to-night ; but 
Mr. Brown did not seem to think it would be advisable,” she con- 
cluded, with a lingering hope that this gentleman might perhaps be 
inclined toward the furtherance of her wishes. 

“No; hardly pay you to make the trip by night, unless you like 
camping,” he said, with a wooden smile. ‘And there’s no need, 
either ; we’ve got room enough, Lord knows.—Drive on to the house, 
Brown, and we'll see what we can do to make the lady comfortable.” 
In some way he attached himself to the back of the buckboard, whence 
he presently sprang down to open a door of the house, with cordial, if 
somewhat awkward, hospitality. “Come right in,” he cried, as Brown 
helped the girl to the ground.—“ Brown, just bring in the lady’s things. 
Here; you, Joe!” going to the door and shouting in the direction of 
the barn, “come over and hold these horses. And I guess I'll just 
light up the fire; it grows chilly here evenings, this time of year.” 
This to the guest, who stood by the door, curiously glancing about the 
room. It was still light enough to see that the place was furnished 
with a certain elegance, although bare of ornament and arranged with 
the uncompromising stiffness that told of a masculine hand. Already 
the cheery matter-of-factness of her reception had fairly assuaged her 
foolish fears. 

“You can take any of these,’ Mr. Blythe remarked, hospitably 
throwing open a couple of doors, revealing other apartments seemingly 
like the first in all essentials. “ And the cook will have supper ready 
for you in a couple of minutes: what! you won’t take a bite?” he 
remonstrated, with cordial disappointment, as she hastily declined. 
“Oh, you’d better have a little something. We don’t put on much 
style; but there’s plenty of grub, such as it is.” But Miss Ellery 
would have nothing: she had had a lunch at Cheyenne. “ Well, is 
there anything else we can do for you?” he urged, his glance ranging 
the room in anxious search for some further service. Brown had un- 
strapped the trunk and brought an armful of wood for the box behind 
the stove. ‘Of course, if you think of anything you'd like, you’ll 
speak of it. And what time will you be called in the morning, 
ma’am ?” 
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“T would like to get started as early as possible. Could we get 
away by eight o’clock ?” 

“Sure ;” while Mr. Blythe grinned broadly at the notion of this 
hour being reckoned early where the working day began at half-past 
four. “Shall I tell the cook to call you at seven for your breakfast ? 
—very well. Then we can get started as soon as you like after. I 
hope you'll sleep well, ma’am,” the foreman added, ceremoniously 
lifting his hat and turning to go. “ Good-night.” 

“T hope you'll be comfortable,” said Brown, halting anxiously on 
the door-step. “If the fire should get low, or if you should want 
anything, if you will just come to the door and clap your hands, 
Mexican fashion, I shall be sure to hear you. And if you should 
hear the dogs prowling about in the night, I hope you wen’t let it 
make you nervous: nothing can possibly molest you.” 

“You are very kind. Good-night; and thank you so much.” 
The unaffected eagerness of these men to make her welcome and to con- 
tribute to her-comfort in all possible ways filled her with a sort of 
shame for the ungracious doubts which had assailed her. The novelty 
of the situation was even becoming pleasantly exciting. Brown had 
lighted a lamp upon the small table and drawn an easy-chair invitingly 
beside it; the fire in the corner stove was sending forth a crackling 
song of cheer, and the room began to wear an air that was fairly cosey 
and home-like. 

Left alone, with alert curiosity, she went about examining every- 
thing in detail, relieved to find that locks and window-fastenings were 
all secure. She happened, in her restless movement, to catch a glimpse 
of herself in the mirror above the dresser, and stopped with a desul- 
tory interest that had nothing to do with vanity, idly surprised at the 
unaccustomed brightness of the dark brown eyes which now seemed 
almost black, with a touch of pleased appreciation for the brilliant 
color borrowed from the winds, which had roughened the nut-brown 
hair to a disorder only the more becoming. A whimsical questioning 
sprang up in her eyes as she looked. She wondered what measure of 
admiration this man Brown had given her, this horse-trainer, whose 
orbit could not often have been crossed by women of her world. 
And yet she could not be sure; her thoughts reverting to him in 
puzzled inquiry, as she removed her hat and gloves. She was aroused 
from her musing by a knock at the door, which, when opened, revealed 
a grinning fellow whose clean white jacket told that he was the cook, 
even had not the tray he bore spoken more eloquently to that effect. 

“Mr. Brown thought you might like a cup of tea, even if you 
did not care for supper, miss,” he said, civilly, moving the lamp aside 
to deposit his burden upon the table. “ Mrs. Cameron often likes a 
cup of tea in her room when she is down. And I just brought a 
little bread and cold beef and a bit of jelly, to help the tea along like. 
And Mr. Brown sent you the magazines, thinking you might like 
something to read. And I'll just fetch you some fresh water, if you 
please,” snatching up a pitcher from the washstand and vanishing 
through the inner room. 

A low laugh broke from the girl’s lips as she looked at that 
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improvised tea-table, whereon was provender sufficient for a couple of 
hungry men. “ Well, if one must be wrecked on a desert island, one 
could hardly do better than this,” she murmured, luxuriously inhaling 
the fragrance of the tea, which was persuasively appealing to a latent 
appetite. ‘As a desert island it could hardly be improved, after all; 
—with thanks to my man Friday, whose real name is—” curiously 
reading the pencilled inscription on the books, “‘ Paul Brown’—Paul 
Brown, a breaker of horses, who writes his name like a gentleman of 
education, who talks like a gentleman of education, and whose taste in 
literature is evidently that of a gentleman of education. Really, Mr. 
Brown, of all the delightful features of this desert island, I think you 
are quite the most mysteriously interesting.” 

There was a moment of new discomfiture the next morning, when, 
the buckboard at the door, Miss Ellery, prettily expressing appreciation 
of the hospitality she had enjoyed, asked Mr. Blythe for her bill. 

“Bill!” he repeated, surprisedly, with a queer grin. “ Well, 
really, Miss Ellery, I guess there ain’t any bill this trip. We don’t 
generally charge our friends for a meal of victuals in Wyoming. 
Being sort of on the outside edge of the world, so to speak, we don’t 
have much company ; but such as comes along are welcome to what 
they get—you bet.” 

The girl drew back, glancing around vexedly. Although recognizing 
Blythe as the actual representative of the absent proprietor, she yet 
instinctively turned to Brown as the one chiefly concerned in her enter- 
tainment ; and there was something that jarred upon her curiously in 
the growing sense of obligation to him. The most careful hostess 
could not have been more punctiliously mindful of the comfort of a 
favored guest than had been these rough men. The same thoughtful- 
ness that had sent the lunch to her room the night before had spoken 
in the hot water for her bath which the cook had been inspired to 
bring to her door when he came to call her in the morning ; and later, 
when he came to show her the way to the dining-room, where she 
breakfasted alone, it was to find the table laid with all the luxury and 
daintiness which the resources of the establishment permitted, not 
even forgetting a bunch of fresh field-flowers in a glass beside her 
plate. But, while fully appreciating each smallest attention, the more 
that they were all somewhat piquantly spiced with unexpectedness, she 
had yet rather accepted everything as a matter of course, to be paid 
for in due form, having gathered that it was a part of the regular 
business of the place to provide entertainment for such travellers as 
happened that way. There seemed a suggestion almost humiliating 
in the manager’s simple speech. She felt drawn down nearer the level 
of these men that they had received her simply as a friend, that she 


had been really their guest. 
“ But this is preposterous!” she quickly protested. “I was a 





perfect stranger: A 
“Mr. Ellery’s sister couldn’t be considered a stranger at Cameron’s 


ranch. And, besides, I don’t see who you could pay, anyhow, seeing 
that I ain’t authorized to collect bills, while Mr. Cameron ain’t bere 
himself, don’t you see?” 
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“ And I suppose that there is no ginger-jar on the mantel-piece !” 
she exclaimed, smiling vexedly. 

“ A which?” blurted the astonished ranchman, whose reading had 
evidently never wandered within the realms of fiction as far as the 
adventures of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. 

“ Why should you not leave it for your brother to settle with Mr. 
Cameron?” suggested Brown, diplomatically. “They have so many 
business dealings together that it would be easy for them to attend to 
it.” And with this arrangement Miss Ellery was forced to be content, 
although still persuaded that this account would never reach any more 
substantial settlement than was expressed in her thanks. 

_ “T feel as if I had not thanked him half enough, since he would 
let me give him nothing else,” she remarked to Brown, glancing back 
as they were driving over the hill behind the house. ; 

“T am sure you have quite overwhelmed him,” he returned, 
smiling broadly. “TI hope, by the way, that you have forgiven me for 
bringing you to the place?” 

“T am afraid it is you who are not forgiving,” her cheeks flushin 
rather uncomfortably. ‘TI feel that I was so ungracious last night. i 
ought to apologize.” 

“Oh, don’t speak of it,” with rather perfunctory courtesy. 

“T was so tired ; and it was all so strange,” she urged, in extenua- 
tion. “I hardly know what I did expect; but it was all so lovely, 
after all. Everybody was so kind, and you especially, Mr. Brown. 
By the way, I have not thanked you for sending those magazines ; it 
was so very thoughtful.” 

“T was afraid you might have read them; but I happened to have 
nothing else.” 

“You are fond of reading,” she observed, tentatively. 

“Of light reading—yes. I enjoy the magazines at odd moments. 
I have no time, even if I had the energy left, for heavy literature.” 

“You are very busy?” This as a question. 

“Generally time is not allowed to grow heavy on my hands.” 

“T am afraid I have taken you from some work this morning.” 
This with polite regret, although it struck her with an odd sense of 
dismay that he might have sent somebody else to drive the team, a 
contingency which she promptly admitted to herself she would not 
have liked. 

“Oh, this,” reddening slightly: “I know the way so much better 
than the others that it was best I should come.” Then, as though he 
would divert the subject from himself, “I judge that you are interested 
in oo You will find a fine field for snap shots at the K 6 
ranch. 

~ “You know the place?” she exclaimed, eagerly. “You have been 
there ?” 

“Yes; I have been there. It is rather a nice country.” 

“ Nicer than this, I hope,” she remarked, with a somewhat cheapen- 
ing glance at the landscape before them. 

“No better range,” smiling, with the eye of a cattle-man upon the 
vast fields of rich grazing ahead. “But Big Cow Creek is quite a 
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pretty stream, with a good many trees along its banks, which one 
appreciates in a land where, for the most part, there are hardly trees 
enough to hang the horse-thieves on. The country is more hilly and 
broken, more picturesque, than this.” 

They had passed over the line of low hills, zigzagging down a 
sandy draw on the other side; and now the road, mere parallel lines 
of wheel-marks almost overgrown with grass and flowers, lay before 
them until vaguely lost in the distance. Almost at the horizon, a 
windmill stretched its long arms idly against the sky ; and beyond, a 
dotted line ran up and down across the rolling land,—the posts of a 
barbed-wire fence. Nothing else broke the surface of the measureless, 
gray-green expanse, sombre as an ocean in eternal calm, but for the 
flowers which were everywhere,—blue lupines and the pink and white 
of astragali, the silken petals of Mexican poppies just bursting into 
bloom, the pink and white and yellow of primroses, and the red fire 
of mallows. 

“The boundary of Cameron’s land,” Brown observed, pointing out 
the line of fence. ‘ He has thirty thousand acres here. Outside you 
will be quite beyond the limits of good society,—in other words, upon 
the public domain, which is wholly unsettled, of course.” 

“The land belongs to nobody ?” 

“Only to a paternal government, whose hold upon it is so light that 
anybody may have it for the asking. If you would like some Wyoming 
land, Miss Ellery, you will presently be face to face with a glorious 
opportunity.” 

“T had fancied that I might take up some Jand when I came West,” 
she smilingly confessed. “My brother has taken up a good deal.” 

“‘T suppose so,” he answered, rather dryly, yet smiling amusedly. 
“ And will you take up a homestead or a desert claim ?” 

“Oh, the latter, I think ; that gives one the most acres, does it not ? 
But I think the government must offer me something rather more 
inviting than this. I do not want quite such a desert.” 

“ And what do you propose to do with your land, when you have 
discovered a location sufficiently picturesque ?” 

“ Ah, who knows ?” she returned, smiling enigmatically. “TI think 
. I shall simply keep it to enjoy the sensation of riches.” 

“I suppose it has not entered into your calculations thet the pos- 
session might involve anything like ’embarras de richesses ?” 

“No; I had hardly thought of that,” she absently admitted ; add- 
ing, after a moment, “ You have not lived in Wyoming all your life, I 
suppose.” ‘ 

“T am not quite one of the aborigines,” he replied, after a percep- 
tible instant of hesitation. “Have you noticed that little bird?” he 
irrelevantly added, as though with no particular thought of changing 
the subject, indicating a tiny creature that was circling round and round 
the team as they went, keeping ever with them. “They are curious little 
fellows, those buffalo-birds, as they are called. They have a habit of 
fullowing the stock about the range, seeming to form attachments for 
particular horses and cattle, becoming regular satellites. It is amusing 
to watch their queer little ways. When a couple of them happen to 
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alight near each other, they will bob their heads back and forth like a 
mockery of little old men saying ‘ how-de-do?’ Then of a sudden, per- 
haps, they will seem to trump up some imaginary offence, humping up 
their shoulders and wriggling their tails, swearing at‘ one another in 


pantomime, as it were, sharpening their bills on the ground, as though © 


preparing for most sanguinary battle. But it is all a bluff, for, after 
trying to stare one another out of countenance for a moment or two, it 
always appears that one is afraid and the other dares not; and so the 
affair ends by both flying away in a sort of shamefaced flurry, never 
looking back.” 

“You have been very observing,” she remarked, almost with irri- 
tation. Why was this man, in whom nature and education appeared to 
have worked together in the making of a gentleman, cut off from the 
world to which it seemed he might legitimately belong, merely a breaker 
of horses on these Wyoming plains? Why, when she had so pointedly 
given him an opportunity, would he not explain himself ? 

“Some things have been rather forced upon my observation,” he 
said, simply. “I was line-rider once, for a while. Then the stock, 
the coyotes and prairie-dogs, rattlesnakes and birds, were about all the 
society I had. Naturally, I came to know them pretty well.” 

“ Line-rider ?” 

“You don’t understand,” smiling at her puzzled air as he spoke. 
“ But you must know that the Wyoming Stock-Growers’ Association has 
had a fence built along the eastern line of the State, to keep the cattle 
from drifting over into Nebraska in the heavy storms, which used to in- 
volve so much trouble and expense in getting them back, to say nothing 
of inevitable losses. And they employ four men to ride along the line 
of this fence all the while, two to look after the cattle, and the others 
to take care of the fence. It is a dreary life for the poor fellows,— 
almost as bad as herding sheep ; ‘and men go mad at that, you know.” 

“Tt must be simply horrible,” surveying the dreary expanse before 
them with a shudder. “I cannot imagine how one could choose such 
a life.” 

“ Few of us have the choosing of our lives,” he returned, in a tone 
which seemed somehow to discourage questioning or comment as to his 
own case. “ Fate rather keeps the game in her own hands, you know. 
And if some of us happen to find ourselves line-riders in the course of 
events, if we are philosophers, we simply grin and bear it.” 

“T should think it would be too much for even a philosopher to 
grin under such circumstances,” she persisted. 

“ Ah, philosophers grin at all things. They know that it looks 
better than crying, and that nine times out of ten it goes just as far 
toward relieving the evil,” he said, with a grim laugh. 

They were now well out upon the open plains, the road, crossed 
and recrossed with the deeply-trodden trails of cattle, mere wheel- 
marks, at best but little worn from travel, all so uncertainly defined 
that Edith comprehended fully Brown’s objection to undertaking the 
trip by night. It began to seem to her wonderful that he could keep 
to the way by day without a compass. Cattle were scattered all about 
them in vast numbers, looking up from their grazing with heavy-eyed 
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curiosity, sometimes a sullen-faced Taurus moving a little toward them, 
as if with half-formulated thoughts of battle; while from a rise ahead, 
so imperceptible that it seemed that they might almost have risen out 
of the earth itself, a band of horses presently crossed the way, exqui- 
sitely graceful in their lithe, free motions. 

It reminded Paul Brown to speak of the round-up; and, seeing 
that she looked interested, he went on to describe the scene when thou- 
sands of cattle were gathered together upon a plain like that, the wild, 
frightened creatures cowed to momentary helplessness, but ready to 
make a mad break for liberty at any moment. He told of the hun- 
dreds of riders swiftly circling around ‘the herd upon the wiry little 
cow ponies, as intelligently trained in the running down of an unruly 
cow as the riders themselves. He described the routine of the round- 
up, its hardships and dangers ; the extempore circus with bucking horses 
scarce more than half broken, which regularly begins the day; the 
long hours of riding in the fierce sunshine, often where gold could not 
purchase one drop of good water; he told of the dreariness of the 
night herding, when, worn with the labors of the long, hard day, the 
rest of the camp all sleeping, the poor cowboys told off for that duty 
must ride about the surly herd hour after hour, always singing, partly 
to keep themselves awake, but more to keep the animals diverted and 
prevent them from “ milling,” that crazy whirling round and round 
which may end in a stampede; going on to paint the horrors of that 
stampede by night, when the maddened herd must be rounded up and 
halted, though to venture before those flying hoofs might mean no less 
than death for somebody. He told “of moving accidents by flood 
and field,” ever encouraged to go on by the girl’s rapt attention. 

“ Ah, it is all so interesting !” she exclaimed, drawing a long breath, 
when at length he paused, with a somewhat shamefaced consciousness 
of unaccustomed garrulity. “ My brother is not a good correspondent : 
he has told us so little of this Western life, of these wild expe- 
riences.” 

“ And your brother is a cow-man,—not a cowboy: there is a vast 
distinction between the two,” he observed, with a smile. “If heattends 
the round-up it is only for the fun of it.” 

“While you have had the work,” her glance undisguisedly ques- 
tioning. 

“Yes; I have had the work,” smiling, and shrugging his broad 
shoulders as he spoke; “but then there is some fun about it too. By 
the way, have you noticed that object ahead ?” 

“A carriage! Do you think—can it be really Hugh?” eagerly 
peering ahead, flushing faintly with a consciousness that, in the interest 
of this man’s talk, she had almost forgotten this possibility of en- 
countering the carriage from the ranch. 

“Tt is the Ellery outfit,” he pronounced, although the carriage was 
still too far away for its occupants to be recognized. “It is the only 
four-in-hand in Wyoming, so far as I know.” His smile was slightly 
sardonic; of this, however, Miss Ellery was unconscious, being wholly 
absorbed in looking ahead. This turnout of Ellery’s, a handsome 
victoria drawn by four spirited horses, so incongruous in its splendor 
Vox. LIII.—20 
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against the grim background of bare plains, was generally regarded as 
a fit subject for good-humored smiles among his unassuming neigh- 
bors. 

‘“‘T am so glad that you will be spared the rest of the long drive,” 
Miss Ellery remarked, with a slight accession of dignity, as if with 
the approach of her friends she had remembered afresh who she was, 
and to what sphere of life it had pleased Heaven to call her. 

“ Are you?” he dryly returned. ‘“ Well, perhaps you will excuse ~ 
me if I say that Iam not; but-——’ | ; 

“ You are very kind,” she hastily interrupted ; “ but I am sure that 
I have given you quite trouble enough. Ah, it is—” in an ecstatic 
tone, excitedly fluttering a handkerchief, radiantly pretty in her delight, 
—“ it is Nelsine and Hugh and the children !” 

In a moment more the sisters-in-law were clasped in tumultuous 
embrace, pouring out incoherent exclamations of joy between even 
more confused efforts at mutual explanation. Hugh Ellery, a broad- 
shouldered, blond-whiskered, sunburned, and handsome fellow of thirty, 
whose own greeting had been cut short by the irrepressible enthusiasm 
of his wife, sat smiling sympathetically at their rapture, while Brown 
waited rather awkwardly in the road, uncertain what to do. 

“Oh, the baggage !” exclaimed Ellery, comprehending the dilemma: 
“there is a team a little behind, coming for that; so just throw the 
small traps in here, and drive on a bit with the rest, won’t you, like a 
good fellow ?” 

“To think of our not getting your telegram until last night!” cried 
Mrs. Ellery, between two kisses. She was a tall, strikingly graceful 
woman, of the brunette type, sparkling with life, her black eyes flashing 
with a sort of magnetic fire that held all glances captive. One quickly 
understood, watching her pretty, humming-bird sort of restlessness, 
how it was that her husband’s eyes were always turning toward her 
with a kind of dog-like devotion in their gray depths. “We had 
happened to be invited out to tea at a neighbor’s ten miles away, and: 
it was ten o’clock when we reached home. Ah, I was perfectly frantic 
when we found your telegram there waiting for us. I wanted to start 
right off; but it was so dark; and Hugh was persuaded that you 
would know how to take care of yourself perfectly well. He says 
you always do.” 

“He is very kind; but I might have found it rather difficult last 
night but for Mr. Brown,” Edith hastily interpolated, with a smile of 
sweet friendliness at the young man. Now that all her anxieties were 
at an end, she was in a radiant good humor. “If he had not happened 
to be at the station . * Be 

“ And so you went on to Cameron’s, and were there all the while: 
how perfectly lovely !” cried Mrs. Ellery, rapturously. “Oh, we were 
sure that you would manage just right.” 

’ © But it was Mr. Brown who did all the managing,” the girl pro- 
tested, with a laugh. “ You must give him all the credit.” 

“Tt was only a matter of luck that I happened to be over at the 
station ; but of course I am very glad,” he said, smiling back at her 
gratefully, over his work of stowing her small baggage in the front of 
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the carriage, where it considerably threatened the legs of the two small 
boys, who sat looking on in shy wonder. 

“ Ah, the poor children will be crushed under my things. Come 
here, you darlings. I want you both on my lap. And shall I offer 
to pay him for the team and for his trouble, Nelsine?” she whispered, 
hurriedly, behind a small boy’s back. ‘He has been so kind.” 

“ Not for the world,” returned the other, energetically : “he would 
take it as an insult.—It was so fortunate for Miss Ellery that you 
happened to be there,” she went on, turning to the young man with that 
radiant smile which, to most men, had been a reward sufficient for any 
service. ‘“ And we are so much obliged to you and to everybody at 
Cameron’s. I wish we could have been sure that she was in such good 
hands.” 

The wagon from the ranch had just come up, and Paul Brown, 
with the driver of the team, was engaged in transferring Miss Ellery’s 
trunk from the back of the buckboard. The work kept him silent for 
a moment ; but he turned around with a gay, infectious laugh which 
showed all his firm, white teeth. “ Hospitality, like virtue, is its own 
reward sometimes, Mrs. Ellery,” he said. ‘“ Angels’ visits are few and 
far between at Cameron’s. When they do come, we consider that the 
luck is all on our side.” 

“ What a charming remark! Miss Ellery must thank you again,” 
cried Mrs. Ellery, pleasantly, at once, however, proceeding to engross 
her guest’s attention with a vivacious flow of questioning and talk 
which left no thought to spare for the young fellow still standing beside 
the carriage. 

“ And how soon are you going to be through, down there?” asked 
Ellery, detaining him as he moved to go. “ We have quite a bunch 
of colts that ought to be broken ; and I was wanting to see you, to ask 
when you could come over.” 

“Why, as to that, I ought to be getting back to my own place, I 
-believe, Mr. Ellery,” the young man returned, with an air of uncer- 
tainty, his eyes fixed upon the ground. “ How soon would you want 
me?’ 

“Right now, if it would suit you; as soon as you get through at 
Cameron’s.” 

“ T’m about through there now ; but——” 

“You might come for a month now, if you can give us no longer, 
and then come for another in the fall,” urged Ellery, rather anxiously. 

“Well, perhaps, if that will do,” he hesitantly agreed, with a half- 
glance at the back seat of the carriage, as he turned back toward his own 
team. “I have my own horse at Cameron’s, and will ride over in the 
course of a week or so, if I can arrange it to come: otherwise I will 
drop you a line.” 

The ladies were paying no heed to anything besides their own 
absorbing conversation; but, aroused by seeing him moving to go, 
Edith started forward impulsively. “Oh, Mr. Brown, are you going ? 
—you must let me thank you again,” peremptorily holding out a small, 
gloved hand. The man had been really kind, and now that she might 
never lay eyes on him again—for she had not heard a word of the 
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arrangement her brother had been making—she felt that she could 
well afford to be gracious. ‘I appreciate all your kindness so much. 
Good-by.” 

“You need not have shaken hands with him, dearie,” murmured 
Nelsine in her ear ; “ but of course you could not know. His manners 
are so gentlemanly ii 

“ Except, perhaps, when he happens to be exhorting the bucking 
and impenitent broncho,” laughed Hugh, parenthetically. 

“ But he was so very kind, you know; and I could not pay him 

“He probably considers himself munificently rewarded now,” 
laughed her brother, teasingly. 

“‘ There is something almost suspiciously refined about that young 
man’s manner,” observed Mrs. Ellery, reflectively. “It seems as if he 
must have a history ; as if he might be hiding in this out-of-the-world 
‘place for some reason.” 

“ Ah, Nelsine, your imagination, if devoted to sensational litera- 
ture, would make your fortune,” observed her husband, indulgently. 
“ As for poor Brown, though, give the devil his due, and stick to what 
you know about him.” 

“ But he does not seem quite like a common cowboy, really,” put 
in Edith, interestedly. “What do you know about him?” 

“Simply that he is Brown of Lost River, and the best broncho- 
breaker in Wyoming.” 

“It seems rather odd,” murmured the girl, thoughtfully, looking 
away. 

“Tt is suspiciously odd,” pronounced Mrs. Ellery, decidedly. “I 
am sure that he has a history.” 


”? 





IT. 


The buildings of the K 6 ranch were grouped in picturesque dis- 
order on a little plateau dotted over with box-elder-trees, forming a 
natural park at a bend of the shallow creek. The small stream de- 
served its name of Big Cow Creek only by way of comparison with a 
tiny consort three miles or so across the country, to which it became 
united a few miles below. In point of beauty, indeed, both deserved 
fairer titles; but the early settlers of Wyoming were practical souls, 
given to considering every object with reference to their particular 
interest, the cow. In all the country round no fairer grazing-ground 
might be found than this, where the cattle might revel knee-high in 
grasses in this blossom-time of June. The valley was walled in on 
either side by abrupt, flat-topped heights, revealing the boundaries of 
the ancient river, and along the banks ran a procession of old elder- 
trees, gnarled and twisted as though they had joyously wrestled with 
the winds of centuries, their fresh foliage a glory of green and gold, 
while here and there an old cottonwood towered head and shoulders 
above the others, almost sombre in the dignity of duller and darker 
dress. Crowding down from the hills into luxuriant masses on the 
banks of the stream was a gay riot of wild flowers of every hue,—as 
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if, for this brief carnival-time of summer, Nature had been minded to 
give beauty for ashes with mad prodigality. 

The house was a low, rambling structure, complacently violating 
every known law of architectural style in the series of additions which 
had grown upon the first settler’s cabin; but within it was most in- 
geniously contrived for both comfort and convenience, lacking few of 
those luxuries that have come to be the necessities of modern refinement. 

“Tt is not in the least an ideal cattle-ranch,” Edith declared, with 
a laughing affectation of disappointment. “I must reconstruct my 
ideas from first to last. I came expecting to ‘rough it,’ and find silk 
portiéres and Persian rugs, high-art furniture and the latest books. I 
feel that I have been a victim of misplaced confidence, that ‘the wild 
and woolly West’ isa myth. This is a paradise.” 

She was lying in a hammock in the shade of the wide piazza, that, 
save for one broad entrance-way, was all walled in on its open sides 
with vines of wild cucumber. Through that wreathed opening one 
looked down a velvety slope of lawn to the creek, across which a 
noble group of trees joined hands, flickering lights chasing each other 
across the polished leaves as the light breeze buffeted the willing 
branches to and fro. A wooden bridge crossed the creek in the shadow 
of the trees, and, resting on its timbers at one side, a small flume car- 
ried water from the irrigating ditch on this side to the garden beyond, 
the tiny flow laughing, gurgling, and rollicking along on its way with 
ten times the noise and jollity of the murmuring creek below. Between 
the swaying branches one caught a sapphire flash here and there of the 
water winding about among the wild-rose thickets, as though searching 
out the fairest flowers, its low banks guarded by a diminishing line of 
trees in fresh summer bravery, softly outlined against the misty gray of 
the sandy bluffs below. 

Under the trees by the bridge, a pretty picture against the back- 
ground of shimmering greens, a young woman in a brown cotton gown, 
bareheaded, and with well-rounded arms showing to the elbow, was 
feeding a flock of downy chickens, the clang of the spoon beating 
against the pan calling her charges together sounding like an accom- 
paniment of cymbals in the drowsy summer symphony of bird-song 
and the hum of insect life, the soft swish of many leaves and the melody 
of running water. Edith looked at all the fair picture with exquisite 
delight ; but most of all she looked at this girl. 

“You have not had time yet to find out the thorns beneath the 
roses,” returned Nelsine, almost with an air of pique, being, in fact, 
rather given to a certain enjoyment in the little airs of martyrdom she 
assumed by reason of her social isolation. 

“T shall see nothing but the roses, my dear: I never saw so many 
together in all my life before. And to think that I actually have been 
wasting sympathy upon you, you wretched little impostor! You write 
charming letters, Nelsine, but you belong to the school of the impres- 
sionists ; your scenery is always delightfully vague and sketchy. I 
had imagined you in a howling wilderness.” 

“Well, I think the wilderness is here, for all the roses. You forget 
that one of the drawbacks of Arcadia is a lack of society.” 
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“No, I don’t ; I count that in with the roses and other blessings. 
Society is a nuisance.” 

“ Ah, you are like a man who had just dined, crying out, ‘Who 
wants anything to eat?” You have been satiated with the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, for the time being.” 

“T have, my dear, certainly ; and the last may take the first and 
welcome, so far as I am concerned at this moment,” luxuriously swaying 
back and forth, enjoying the landscape with eyes half closed. 

“You are perfectly blasphemous, you conscienceless creature! I 
lament afresh that we are fifty miles from church privileges.” 

“What a relief it must be in the matter of bonnets!” rejoined 
the girl, smiling incorrigibly. “For my own part, I shall appreciate 
the opportunity for finding ‘tongues in trees, books in the- running 
brooks, sermons in stones,’ and all that sort of thing, without the draw- 
back of a congregation. But I suppose there are neighbors somewhere ?” 
her glance speculatively ranging the distant hills. 

“Oh, yes ; within a radius of twenty miles there are several families 
—such as they are. Good people, too; but you know the type—” 
shrugging her dainty shoulders. “ Nottingham lace curtains in the 
parlor, and ‘God Bless Our Home’ in worsted-work over the mantel.” 

“T recognize the description. And is the young woman yonder 
one of the natives?” 

“ Artalissa—” glancing down at the young woman by the creek, 
who had now put down her pan and was gathering roses on the other 
side. “Oh, Artalissa is from Nebraska.” 

“ Artalissa of Nebraska; what a fetching title that would be for a 
novel !” idly amused with the idea. 

“T believe she might tell a bit of a story if she chose. I have 
heard some hints of a romance ; somebody—lI think it was her sister 
—married her lover,” Nelsine explained, with the smiling indifference 
we accord to the tragedies of other lives. 

‘“‘ And so Artalissa’s heart was broken,” Edith rejoined, regarding 
the girl with languid curiosity. 

“Tf it was, she believes in the theory of similia similibus curantur. 
In her limited sphere, Artalissa is a dreadful flirt. The boys on the 
place are all dead in love with her, for which I am devoutly thankful, 
hoping they may amuse her sufficiently to induce her to stay.” 

“ Death to the frogs, perhaps, but 4 

“Oh, ‘men have died from time to time, but not for love,’ ” replied 
Nelsine, calmly cynical. “If it is fun for Artalissa, I am not disposed 
to worry about the frogs. The servant-girl difficulty is too serious in 
Wyoming to be squeamish about trifles; another of the drawbacks of 
Arcadia. We have more than work enough here for two girls; but, 
even with the bait of thirty dollars a month, it is all we can do to find 
one. When I read of two hundred thousand working-women on the 
verge of starvation in New York, it makes me furious. If only the 
sentimentalists and silly philanthropists would stop talking and writing 
about it and devote their energies toward bringing those starving women 
West, where they are needed ——” 








“She is rather handsome,” remarked Edith, absently, her eyes fol- 
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lowing the girl. ‘“ There seems even a certain air of refinement about 
her. I should hardly have regarded her as belonging to that class.” 

“That class !—for pity’s sake, Edith, don’t breathe such a reflection 
aloud,” cried the other, in comical dismay. ‘ Artalissa belongs to the 
best society—in Arcadia. She teaches a district school in the winter, 
—with half a dozen scholars; in the summer she has done housework 
in certain well-recommended families, partly, I believe, because of the 
little family unpleasantness before referred to, on account of which she 
prefers not to go home, and partly because of a canny eye to business. 
And I suppose the next thing she will be getting married. I live in 
fear and trembling—such havoc as matrimony has always played in 
my household. Never a girl have I had who has not left me to be 
married within six months of her coming. There seems a fatality 
about the place. I believe even you would succumb to the sentimental 
influence—hard-hearted little wretch that you are—if there was any 
man in the country whom you could possibly marry.” 

“Do you think so?” and Edith looked away as she spoke, with an 
odd little smile. 

“Speaking of that, do you know, it seems rather strange, dear, that 
you don’t seem to find anybody to please you?” Nelsine observed, in- 
sinuatingly, hitching her rocking-chair a degree nearer. “I wonder 
how much longer you will keep us in suspense,” regarding the girl with 
a sort of tender curiosity, a certain gleam of excitement lighting her 
dark eyes as she perceived a smile deepening and dimpling about the 
pretty mouth. 

“Not much longer, I think, Nelsine,” the girl’s face flushing faintly 
as she answered, with a soft little laugh. 

Mrs. Ellery’s face, stiffened momentarily with surprise, was swiftly 
transformed to ecstasy. ‘‘ Edith !—you darling girl !—you don’t mean 
to tell me——” 

“No, I don’t,” she replied, with teasing nonchalance ; “ but I think 
I may before long.” 

“ You are not engaged, then,” her face falling disappointedly. 

“Not irrevocably ; but I have taken a couple of months to decide 
if I will be.” 

“ And that was the reason of your sudden determination to visit 
us,” jumping at the conclusion with swift feminine intuition. ‘“ Well, 
course it is lovely ; but all the same I wondered,—you dear, queer 
thing 

“ After you had invited me over and over again, I confess I cannot 
see so much occasion for wonder if I finally came,” the girl interrupted, 
with some genuine pique. “ Mrs. Hallet was returning home to Den- 
ver too, and urging me to come with her; really, my mind was almost 
made up to come before—this—happened.” 

“It was sweet of you to come, darling, whatever the reason,” kissing 
her rapturously. “ But will you tell me when—this—happened, how 
it happened, and all about it? I am simply dying to know. First of 
all, who is he?” 

“You will approve, I think. It is Marshall Woodbury.” 

“ Marshall Woodbury—of all men¥” her face expressing glowing 
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appreciation of the advantages of such a union. “ You are to be con- 
gratulated, if ever a girl was. But why did you hesitate, you perverse 


_ child 2” 


“The woman who hesitates is lost,” the girl murmured, absently, © 
her gaze following the line of the creek. “I feel rather lost when I 
think of it, Nelsine.” 

“Tt was not my way,” pursued the other, reminiscently. “When 
I fell in love with Hugh—ah me!—what a goose I was! I could 
hardly eat or sleep until I was sure of him; while you ” pausing 
tentatively, and studying the girl’s calm face with a sort of puzzled 
wonder. 

“My appetite continues good, thank heaven,’’ laughing uncon- 
cernedly. “ And, unless I dissipate with coffee at unseemly hours, I 
still enjoy the sleep of the just.” 

“You don’t appear to have it in you to make a goose of yourself 
in that way, like the rest of us,” Nelsine protested, a touch of reproach 
in the tone. “ You have flirted too much. It has spoiled you.” 

“‘T have—experimented a little,” smiling demurely. “ Be just to 
me, dear.” 

“T don’t know what you expected.” 

“TI expected a miracle to happen, and it did not. I asked that the 
water be turned to wine, but re 

“You asked too much. Men are none of them perfect.” __ 

“ But one must—experiment, to find that out, don’t you think? 
One must be educated up to the point of compromise.” 

“Oh, I don’t understand you at all, you trying creature! Here 
you ought to be the happiest girl in the world, with such a chance 
before you,—everything that you could ask. To be sure, there may 
be a slight disparity in point of years, but—” she added, with naive 
ingenuousness, bethinking herself, “there is every compensating advan- 
tage.” 
a To be sure. Let us never forget the compensating advantages,” 
cried the girl, with something of sardonic mirth. 

“ And I suppose you really do care for him a little, or you would 
not even think of it.” 

“T care for him a great deal,” she admitted, quite calmly. “If I 
am ever to marry at all, I am sure I could scarcely do better. He is 
really very nice.” 

“You ‘damn him with faint praise,’ as somebody says,” Nelsine 
declared, smiling faintly, with a baffled air. ‘The question is not as 
to the depths of his affection, I take it. He is madly in love with you, 
of course.” 

“Qh, as to that, I might say, in the words of the good book, ‘ He 
is of age; ask him.’” A hint of sarcasm lay in her rather mirthless 
laugh. ‘To tell the truth, he appears quite—rational. I even think 
—it is not altogether flattering to my self-love—but I am rather per- 
suaded that it was my talents as a housekeeper which principally won 
me favor in his eyes; and he is kind enough to feel that I may be 
safely intrusted with the care of the children. He is a widower, you 
know. And when affections are served up warmed over—who is it 
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rs 4 second love that it is merely a flower laid on the grave of the 
rst ? 

“Qh, don’t! how can you ?—when it is such utter nonsense, too. 

’ The adaptability of men’s hearts r 

“Qh, yes; the adaptability of a lobster in the matter of its claws. 
We have heard the comparison so often ; and we know it must be true. 
Only if one were disposed to be exacting, unreasonably critical, in 
selecting one’s lobster, the first growth of claws might seem rather 
preferable on the whole, don’t you think ?” 

“ Ah, that is it! I understand at last,” cried Nelsine, triumphantly. 
“You are jealous that he cared for another first. You really do care 
for him down in your heart more than you are willing to admit, you 
proud little iceberg.” 

“Do you really think so?” Her smile was half sad, half whim- 
sical, but there was no smallest blush of girlish consciousness. “ Well, 
do you know, I tell myself that a hundred times a day ; but, somehow, 
every merning I have to begin the story all over again. It is like 
Penelope’s needle-work ; only I don’t undo it on purpose, really, Nel- 
sine. And don’t look so discouraged. I am not yet wearied with 
well-doing : perhaps with two months more of repetition the statement 
will stick.” 











ITI. 


A fortnight later, and the reign of repose had passed away. “The 
place where nothing ever happened,” as Nelsine liked so well to de- 
scribe her home to remote correspondents, was now a scene of restless 
stir and activity which filled every working hour of the day with 
fresh interest; for Paul Brown had come, and the whole ranch was 
given over to the business of horse- breaking. 

The hurrying hoofs of the horse herd coming in from outside 
pastures was now the family reveille, several times tempting them out 
in the fresh, dew-washed morning air to watch the opening perform- 
ance of the day. This, the cutting out from the herd of some eighteen 
or twenty head for the day’s work, involving much expert “throwing 
of the twine,” in cowboy phrase, was a scene of much excitement, as 
at the first fall of the lariat the animal that had never yet known the 
touch of human hand was always driven mad with terror, fighting for 
freedom in a frenzy which not infrequently carried the captor captive, 
with no little rude jostling, around the corral, before the rope could be 
safely brought around the stout snubbing-post in the centre of the 
ground. If the colt happened to be especially vicious, he was forced 
into the secure pen of slabs known as the chute, or thrown to the 
ground and hobbled, until the hackamore halter of rope could be 
slipped in place; and it was at this point that Paul Brown’s marvellous 
influence became apparent. Once the hackamore was adjusted, he 
would begin murmuring in a soothing monotone, as though quieting a 
fractious child, expostulating, reasoning, as though the animal could 
understand, a curious tenderness as well as an inflexible purpose in 
the tone, which seemed almost to hypnotize the unhappy animal,— 
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which presently, to its own surprise as it seemed, would be led about 
the corral as though helpless to resist that subtle charm of voice and 
eye. ; 

eC It is the iron hand in the velvet glove,” Mrs. Ellery remarked, 
as they stood looking on over the fence. 

“ But the horse will be avenged eventually,” observed Hugh, com- 

fortably, between the puffs of his cigar. “The average life of these 
fellows is but seven years after they start in on that sort of work. 
For a while they go on conquering and to conquer, so to speak ; but 
sooner or later each meets his little Waterloo. He gets a tumble that 
injures him internally ; he develops a kidney trouble or something in 
that line; and next thing he rides a horse of another color ‘over the 
range.’ ”? 
“Tt is dreadful,” murmured Edith, whether referring to fate of 
man or horse was not clear, as she watched with a sort of unwilling 
admiration the stalwart figure that with the magnificently developed 
strength of perfect manhood was combating the struggles of a colt 
bent on refusing the torture of the “ bitting rig.” She had her camera 
with her, and had been that morning photographing the horse, and 
incidentally the horse-trainer, in all possible poses. ‘“ But it is mag- 
nificent !” her cheeks glowing, her breath coming faster, as she pressed 
the button for one last snap-shot. 

They stopped to order the breakfast served as they passed the pan- 
try window, on the other side of which Artalissa was moulding bread. 
“‘ And can you see the circus from here?” Mrs. Ellery asked, disposed 
to wheedling graciousness in view of the fact that they had kept the 
meal waiting. 

“T’ve got too much to do to be watchin’ a lot of fool colts, let 
alone makin’ that man Brown more conceity and stuck-up than ever.” 
She sullenly beat at the white mound of dough while she shot one 
swift glance at Miss Ellery’s dainty, lace-trimmed gown, with its flutter 
of pale blue ribbons. “ He thinks enough of himself now, goodness 
knows; though that’s generally the way with these good-lookin’ 
fellows ;” muttering the last as though somewhat repenting her first 
petulance. 

“‘He ts good-looking, is he not?” returned Mrs. Ellery, suavely, 
glancing back at the corral with a charming air of unconsciousness, | 

“H’m! I’ve seen some enough sight handsomer,” the girl ex- 
claimed, tossing her head with elaborate indifference. 

“Do you think so? Then I hope you will whisper it to Jim, 
Artalissa ; for, do you know, I fear the poor fellow sadly needs some 
sort of consolation.” 

Artalissa simpered and bridled. “ Well, I’m sure he’s got no 
business thinkin’ anything, so far as I’m concerned, Mis’ Ellery. I 
wouldn’t have him if he was made of gold from head to foot, and was 

as big as an elephant to boot.” 
“Well, were he such a freak as that, I should certainly hope not,” 
cried Mrs. Ellery, laughing amusedly as they walked away. “ But 
what a touchy creature she is!” she observed, with some anxiety, when 
they were beyond range of the open window. “ Was it because we 
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kept the breakfast waiting that she was in such a temper, do you 
think ?” 

There was a curious expression about the lines of Edith’s mouth, 
a hot flush upon her cheeks. “I wonder you can endure the girl!” 
she exclaimed, vehemently. “To me she is simply detestable.” 

“ Ah, but if she gives us three meals a day,” the other protested, 
in a tone of good-humored compromise. 

“Of course you observe that your prediction is fulfilled? She is in 
love with your horse-trainer.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” faltered Nelsine, as if loath to credit the 
statement after all. 

“T am sure of it.” 

“Then I suppose she will marry him,” ejaculated the unhappy 
housewife, despairingly washing her hands of the whole business. 
“ But Heaven forbid !” 

“Oh, Heaven never forbids,” Edith rejoined, with a sarcastic little 
laugh. ‘ Heaven is given over to the making of marriages, don’t you 
know ?” 

It was Brown’s custom to ride each horse himself until its spirit 
was sufficiently subdued, when it was turned over to one of the boys, 
to be handled under his direction; and thus at intervals all day long 
a straggling procession, exhibiting every degree of equine perversity, 
was charging by devious ways about the place. IIl-advised hens, bent 
upon feeding about the confines of the corral, contributed regularly to 
the excitement as they scattered with cackling protest before each fresh 
onslaught on their peace; while the little boys, like a Greek chorus, 
aided the proceedings to the best of their ability by shrilly announcing 
each change in the programme over and over, until nobody could be 
left in ignorance of all that was going on. 

Edith was out on the lawn one morning, assuming to read, although 
the book had dropped forgotten to her lap while her eyes were dreamily 
fixed upon one moving spot on the gray-green plain across the creek,— 
a growing object which she recognized as Paul Brown,—returning 
from a mad dash across the country on the back of an animal which 
had seemed as unconquerable as original sin. She was recalling Hugh’s 
words of the other day. Seven years was the limit of such a life, he 
had said. In such a little time, according to that grisly law of the 
average, this man would have passed away to the unknown beyond, 
to find out, perchance, why God had let him thus squander his rich 
gift of life. Such a little time—seven years! However bravely he 
rode to-day, it seemed to her as but a losing race with death. 

He saw her, as he crossed the bridge, raising his hat with that 
graceful air of deference which more than any other one thing about 
him seemed to betray unmistakably the training of a gentleman. 
Perhaps it was this movement that startled the colt; perhaps the 
vicious brute had been summoning strength merely for a fresh coup: 
however it was, suddenly leaping across the little bridge and swerving 
violently to the left as he struck the ground, the maddened creature 
made straight up the rise of lawn toward the trees where Edith was 
standing, glued to the spot with.terror. Just beyond her, nearer the 
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creek, a tree had fallen in one of the spring storms, the top still alive 
and clothed in a mass of greenery closely interlaced with the branches 
of the brace of cottonwoods against which it was leaning. There 
was just time to see that Brown was pulling fiercely at the bit and to 
no purpose, although blood was dripping from the tortured mouth, 
when, with the speed of the wind, horse and rider had passed her by, 
dashing directly toward that low archway of the fallen tree, as if the 
horse had cleverly considered this means of delivery from the hated 
incubus upon his back. For an instant Edith closed her eyes, feeling 
as if Azrael, the Angel of Death, stood beside her; but the man’s 
cool presence of mind saved him. As they neared the menacing 
branches, when it seemed inevitable that he should be dashed senseless 
to the ground from the blow so swiftly approaching, he loosened his 
feet from the stirrups, and, when the horse plunged viciously under the 
low trunk, Brown’s hands grasped a limb of the tree above, swinging 
him clear from the saddle, whence he coolly dropped to the ground 
a moment later. The colt, blindly miscalculating the height of the 
opening, had become tightly wedged under the leaning trunk, se- 
curely held by the saddle, from which plight he was released by a 
couple of the boys, who came running down from the barn, and pres- 
ently was led away, a sadder and, it is to be hoped, a wiser animal. 

When this task was accomplished, Paul Brown walked over to 
where Edith was still standing. “I hope you were not frightened ?” 
he said, the question rather ridiculous, he felt, in view of her evident 
terror. 

“Tt was horrible! I never saw anything more dreadful!” she 
cried, with a shudder, pale to the lips. “ Why do you do it?” 

“Oh, I did not do it, Miss Ellery,” he protested, with a broad 
smile, showing all his strong, white teeth. “Don’t blame me, please : 
it was all the doing of the colt, I assure you.” 

“ But the danger of such a life!” she urged, excitedly. “It is 
scarcely less than suicide. Why will you take such chances?” 

“ As to that,” he answered, with a careless shrug, “men must 
work ; and, in my case, there are no women to weep. If I had got 
my head knocked off—well, it would have been only another horse- 
trainer dropped out of the race: a little inconvenient for Mr. Ellery’ 
just now, probably, in view of the work he wants done; rather 
shocking for Mrs. Ellery, as occurring on her pretty lawn; and for 

ou ” 

“Well, and as for me——” she said, as he hesitated, regarding 
him with a certain air of defiance. 

“You, Miss Ellery? why, it would have given you another subject 
for your camera,” he said, with a short, sardonic laugh. “I thought 
of that as I hung there—like a jumping-jack waiting to be cut down 
off a Christmas-tree ; I wondered if you were taking a snap-shot at 
me to add to your collection.” 

Already shaken and unnerved, the girl’s anger flamed up instantly. 
“You are perfectly brutal !” she exclaimed, her eyes flashing fire. 

“Am 1?” he replied, looking at her curiously. “I did not intend 
it so. Let me apologize for that unlucky speech, as well as for giving 
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you such a scare. We will try and not let either offence occur again,” 
raising his hat as he turned to leave her. 

“Stop,” she cried out, peremptorily, when he had gone a few steps. 
“ Am I to understand from that reference to my camera that you have 
not liked being photographed so often?—that you feel that I have 
taken unwarrantable liberties in doing so without asking leave?” She 
spoke in a choked voice, her cheeks flushed red with wrath. 

“ By no means, Miss Ellery ; I have been highly honored. I only 
meant to imp! r 

“Well, I should be pleased to know just what you meant to im- 
ply,” she said, as he hesitated. There was a dangerous sweetness in 
the labored courtesy of her tone. 

“Merely that Miss Ellery’s interest, if she will excuse my saying 
it, in the case of her brother’s horse-trainer could not possibly extend 
beyond her camera.” 

“ And I cannot imagine any possible reason why it should,” she 
answered, meeting his glance with a flash of anger. “And as to the 
camera, I can assure you that you need be under no further apprehen- 
sions. I shall be careful not to trouble you with even the impertinent 
interest of snap-shots hereafter.” She was dazzlingly pretty in the 
glow of excitement. ‘ Indeed, in the case of those I have taken, if it 
would give you the smallest satisfaction, I shall be only too happy to 
destroy every last one of them.” 

‘“‘ Ah, now you are cruel,” he murmured; but she had sailed by 
him into the house. 








IV. 


It was Sunday,—at K 6 ranch, as in most professedly Christian 
households, the longest day of the week. Now it was afternoon, and 
Nelsine was wearily toiling through that hour of religious instruction 
she conceived it her duty to bestow upon her offspring. A nervous 
frown was between her eyes as she turned the leaves of a book of Bible 
tales, supposed to be especially adapted to charm the youthful mind, 
but which seemed utterly inadequate to attract the interest of the wrig- 
gling urchins who perpetually shifted their weight from their mother’s 
shoulders to her knees, all the while searching their pockets for some 
counter-entertainment. 

“‘Now, Ralph, listen to mamma,” impressively appealing to her 
first-born. ‘Tell mamma what is the difference between Sundays and 
other days.” There was no immediate response. The children had 
become absorbed in the gyrations of a large bee, bumping idiotically 
at the window in futile attempt to enter. 

“Oh, yes; I know,” cried the youngster, in a sudden splutter, 
catching a danger-signal in the mother’s eye. “ Ice-cream for dinner, 
mamma,” a note of conscious merit in his voice. ‘An’, I say, 
ma-r-ma !—can’t we go out and scrape the freezer? I know there 
was a lot left.” There was an irrelevant scream of pain from the 
harassed parent. 

“Roy, you have stepped upon mamma’s foot again !” solicitously 
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chafing the tortured member. “How can: you be such a heedless 
child ?” 

“ An’ what do you say, Roy, when you run onto folks an’ step on 
’em?” piped Ralph, anxiously nudging the other to a proper sense of 
duty. ‘“ You’d better be p’lite an’ ’pologize, an’ be quick about it,— 
or we won’t get out till the ice-cream is all melted !” 

“Oh, ma-r-ma, much ’bliged—don’t menthion it—I mean, you’re 
welcome !”’ cried the small culprit, eagerly recalling various lessons in 
etiquette, quite in a panic at the awful possibility suggested. 

Nelsine put down the foot with a small groan, while Edith fled 
precipitately to give vent to her laughter. Hugh lay asleep in a ham- 
mock on the piazza, a newspaper over his face. A sabbath stillness 
seemed to hold all the place. The subdued murmur of insect life sug- 
gested rest rather than the voice of toil ; and now and then came a sort 
of babbling note of inquiry from the birds, as if they asked what had 
happened that the work of the world had ceased. From the fields at 
the west came a wave of perfume more exquisite than any chemist has 
ever yet caught in his bottles, the sweet contribution of acres of pur- 
pling alfalfa; while butterflies, like flowers broken loose from their 
stems, floated languorously in the warm embrace of the scented breeze. 

She slipped quietly to her room, securing hat and gloves, retreating 
through the deserted kitchen to her favorite walk up the creek. The 
narrow trail was as the feet of cattle had worn it, skirting the steep 
hill at the west of the barns, keeping well to the valley, where wild 
roses, tall spikes of creamy yucca, flaunting sunflowers, and a riot of 
primroses, lupines, and astragali mocked with their lawless bloom the 
purple plumes of alfalfa tamely massed beyond the wire fence at the 
left. A little way, and the course of the river had encircled the alfalfa 
field, almost creeping up to the very feet of the sandy, flower-strewn 
hill-side, the water here pent up by a beaver-dam into a wide, drowsy 
pool, its surface just faintly stirred with the wind, like the breath of a 
sleeping babe. As a finger upon its lip saying, “ Hush!” the reflection 
of a dead tree fell in a clear, gray-white line; and lush green things 
spread their broad leaves on the shallows in a coverlet wrought through 
with threads of gold. 

Beyond, the river made another détour, leaving bare a long crescent 
of the valley land, upon which a young forest of rank growth had 
established itself. Now, coming from the brilliant sunshine, it seemed 
a soft green twilight under the thickly-interlaced boughs of cottonwood 
and box-elder; and the wild roses, of which there were many, were 
wan and pale as funeral wreaths. Soft harmonies that weirdly thrilled 
the nerves whispered among the tree-tops, with now and then a sharp, 
crackling note of discord, as though a string of the wind-harp might 
have broken; and of a sudden, with a startling whirr, came a jack- 
rabbit in a scatterbrained race, frightening the girl into an absurd im- 
pulse of imitation, so that she too found herself running for a step or 
two, emerging after a moment upon the open hill-side beyond in breath- 
less laughter at herself. . 

She sank down here upon the steep slope of the ground, looking up 
the valley, where the flash of the creek shone out in many a twist and 
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turn, like a chain of jewels thrown down on the lap of the meadows. 
Strange pungent smells from the marshy borders of the creek mingled 
with subtle whiffs of flower-fragrance as in a tangled skein; and the 
rustling of the trees behind sounded murmurously, like a conch-shell 
held at the ear. The light wind touched the girl’s cheek like a sentient 
caress, playing with the loose fringe of hair across her forehead as though 
with the tenderness of a lover. 

All day she had been troubled, and the solitude was soothing and 
grateful. A letter from Marshall Woodbury had told her that he was 
soon to pass through Denver ona trip to San Francisco. In the hurry 
of business, he could not stop to turn aside into the wilds of Wyoming 
to see her, but he begged that she would come to Denver, where he 
knew she was later to visit her friend Mrs. Hallet, that he might see 
her there as he passed through. It happened that before the receipt of 
this letter she had been planning to make this purposed visit at the very 
time he desired it, being urged thereto by Mrs. Hallet, who had begged 
her to come before the city’s heat became more intolerable ; but now, if 
she went, she petulantly told herself, it would seem to Marshall Wood- 
bury as simply a granting of his wish, and regarded in that light it 
would practically be conceding everything. It seemed to her that he 
had taken an unfair advantage of the situation in thus, as it were, 
striving to force her answer. It did not once occur to her that had 
there been any moiety of love’s real passion in her heart she must have 
instinctively yielded to his wish, and gloried in the yielding. 

A sound behind caused her to turn her head, to see Paul Brown 
hurrying down the hill, coming toward her. Oh, Miss Ellery, I am 
so glad I happened to meet you,” he rather breathlessly began ; and it 
was not until afterward that Edith reflected that a person at the barns, 
seeing her go by, might easily have hurried after her by that other trail 
over the hills, so as to make this seeming happening a matter for much 
less surprise than this young man made a point of exhibiting. ‘ I have 
been wanting to meet you—to apologize for my rudeness the other day.” 

The girl had risen to her feet, and stood staring at him coldly. 
“The other day ” she slowly repeated, as though making an effort 
to remember. 

“Tn regard to the photographs,” he hurriedly explained, evidently 
considerably taken aback by the chill rebuff of her tone. 

“Oh, that,” she replied, with an airy little smile of supreme in- 
difference. ‘ Don’t speak of it, Mr. Brown. It was not of the slightest 
consequence.” 

“To you, Miss Ellery, probably not; but to me it was of the 
greatest consequence. It has made me miserable ever since.” 

“Why, how perfectly absurd!” she cried, opening her eyes sur- 
prisedly. “I assure you that I have never given the matter a moment’s 
thought.” Thus the best of women may fib upon occasion. “Of 
course, if you did not want to be photographed, it was perfectly proper 
that you should let me know.” 

“ But I did wish it,” he cried, impulsively. “I was delighted that 
you were taking something away,with you that now and then, when 
you had gone East again, must make you give me a thought whether 
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you would or no. But the other day—ah, how can I explain it? But 
can you not imagine what a man must feel in a position like mine— 
held down by social barriers as inexorable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians? Can you not understand that it should at times make 
me so savage that 

“But are you not a little unreasonable, Mr. Brown ?” she said, as 
he paused, the gentle remonstrance of her tone yet sounding hard. 
And then a certain something in his eyes seemed to rouse her to keener 
feeling, and she added, upbraidingly, indignantly, “ What possible 
right have you to complain if you have let yourself be put down be- 
hind any social barriers,—you, a man who might have made of your- 
self what you would? For I know you have not always been a horse- 
trainer; I know that you have the education of a gentleman.” 

“Yes; education began a gentleman, but horse-breaking finished 
him, you see,” he returned, with a dry laugh. “ But, ah, Miss Ellery, 
don’t blame me too severely. If you knew—I wish you did know! 
Will you let me explain myself to you? Nobody about here knows 
my story; I have tried to forget that I had a story; but if you would 
listen, I would like so much to tell it to you.” 

Edith hesitated, glancing about uncertainly. “ It is growing late,” 
she murmured ; “ but perhaps I can stay a few minutes longer.” 

“Thank you so much.” His tone was eloquent of satisfaction, as 
he chose a seat by her feet. ‘ And now, what shall I tell you? The 
story of my troubles? Ah, it is a dreary subject.” 

“Oh, if you would rather not tell it——” 

“But I want to very much, if you will really have patience to 
listen. And even if I did not wish it—” hesitating, with a short laugh, 
—‘ well, it would seem a small price'to pay for the pleasure of sitting 
chere with you like this.” 

“Oh, if you are only going to pay me silly compliments——” she 
exclaimed, in an offended tone, making as though she would rise. 

“But I am not, Miss Ellery.” He was genuinely alarmed at the 
movement. “ Not another word of the sort shall pass my lips, I pledge 
you my word, I will be as barely civil as you could wish, if you will 
only stay. I will apologize over and over again for that one slip of 
the tongue.” 

“One apology will & enough, perhaps,” she said, with an irre- 
pressible little smile, which she knew undid all her previous severity, 
yet, rather to her own surprise, seeming impelled to resume her seat 
and listen, although she felt she ought to go. “ But—shall we return 
to our moutons? I am waiting for the story.” 

“Tt is the story of another prodigal son, you must know,” he said, 
looking up with a faint, sardonic smile, “only in this case the swine, 
as a rule, have refused to divide, and there is no finale of veal.” 

“Yes,” she assented, a certain coldness in her tone. Was he going 
to tell her that his sin had been so very black? She felt sharply 
impatient for him to go on, to prove to her, if he could, that her in- 
stinctive trust-in him had not been misplaced. 

“T was not really such a bad sort.” He spoke as if he had read 
her thought. “But too much was expected of me. My father was 
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very religious, and before I was born, I believe, had dedicated me to 
the ministry. It was an awful disappointment to him that, as I grew 
older, I showed no sort of inclination for the calling; and when I 
went to college—well, I did not behave as a foreordained theologue 
ought, I am afraid. I was not fast, according to college standards ; 
but I was a tremendously muscular fellow, taking to a boat and all 
manner of athletics as naturally as a duck to water.” 

“ But there was nothing wrong in that, surely ?” 

“The wrong happened to lie in a string of broken promises; for 
my father looked upon ball and boating as mere devices of the evil 
one to encourage idleness and dissipation, while all secret societies he 
hated as much as the devil is supposed to hate holy water ; and so with 
these things I was solemnly pledged in advance to have nothing to do 
—and the pledges were broken.” 

“ But your father was unreasonable to have made such demands.” 

“T quieted my conscience by thinking so; but it did not save me 
from the natural way of the transgressor. Probably my father gauged 
my capacity better than I, after all, and knew that I could not serve 
two masters ; at all events, although I improved my stroke to a point 
of which I was not a little proud,” he went on, with a smile that was 
not merry, “I went home the first year loaded down with a string of 
conditions which kept me grinding all summer. That‘fall I went back 
all braced up with good resolutions, determined to score a record as ‘a 
dig’ and nothing else. I really meant it; but in an evil hour I was 

rsuaded to take an oar in our class crew, and the next thing, another 
fellow falling out, I found myself pulling stroke, and proud of it. And, 
to make matters worse, it had developed that I was a pretty fair pitcher, 
so that I was occasionally called in as substitute on our class nine; and 
by this time pride in my prowess had so chloroformed my conscience 
that I went along on the principle that I might as well be hung for a 
sheep as fora lamb. I vaguely expected a day of reckoning sometime; 
but it never entered my head that it could be what it was. With all 
my athletic laurels had come pressure to join one of the college socie- 
ties, of course ; and equally of course, feeling that the step was fairly 
forced upon me, I chose to join the best. Expenses increased, and I 
was in debt almost before I knew it,—harassed and worried to death 
to keep along at the pace, yet helpless to stop when once I had got 
started. Well, I came out so low in scholarship that year that I believe 
nothing but my athletic record saved me from being dropped; and 
when I went home I knew from my father’s manner that I was almost 
in hopeless disgrace. And, as if it could not rain without a pour, it 
happened that our crew had just won in a race,—a small affair, but a 
victory so unexpected that we were lauded to the skies, while one gab- 
bling sheet even went on to give an all-around puff to the boys, with 
sketches of our lives, and especially of our athletic prowess. My 
name figured at the head in large type, ard not a detail was omitted 
that could help ruin me at home; even my college society had to appear 
in the tale. Of course this was the paper which fell jnto my father’s 
hands. He had been disappointed enough before, but now he was 
angrier than I had ever imagined he could be. This explained why I 
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had nothing but disgrace to show for all the wasteful and unwarranted 
expense of my college life. His son’s name blazoned in public print 
as a boating man, forever smirched with the stigma of association with 
sporting men! His son convicted of deliberate lying and swindling! 
—for had I not stooped to extort money from him, ostensibly for 
legitimate expenses, which I had meanly purposed all the while to use 
for these disgraceful pursuits and pleasures with which I had been in 
honor bound to have nothing todo? His son playing the réle of con- 
fidence-man—thief—against the purse of his own father! Oh, Miss 
Ellery, it was terrible! My father lived such a repressed life, his 
religion seemed to keep him so bound hand and foot, that it always 
appeared, when he did let himself go, that he the more utterly lost 
control over himself. In this case he said his worst ; and then—TI left 
the house. He said that he never wished to see my face again; and 
he never has!” a sob in his voice, as he turned his face away. 

“ But he did not mean it ; surely he could not,” she cried, her cheeks 


| 
| 
| aflame. 






“ He said it,” his lips shutting doggedly together. 
“ But your mother 
“My mother died when I was seventeen years old. If she had 
i lived—I might have been a better fellow.” 
it “ But did not your father retract his cruel words when once his 
anger was over? Was he not willing to give you another chance?” 
“T did not wait to see. I sold my watch to raise money, and came 
i) West.” 
Edith looked away, a mist before her eyes. “ And will you tell 
me the rest of it?” she asked, very gently, after a moment. “ Did 
you become a horse-breaker then ?” 

“T did not have the good luck to become anything all at once. It 
appeared as if all the young men on earth had been moved to take 
Greeley’s immortal advice and start West in a body at that very time ; 
and the majority seemed much better equipped to wrestle with the prob- 

| lem of acquiring three meals a day than I was. I did not-know enough 
to keep a set of books, while I had a certain prejudice against dealing 
faro; and so—I wasn’t in it, to any extent. Having at the same time 
I a robust appetite, it became embarrassing. I tried a little of every- 
thing,—even down to taking a job as cook in a railroad-camp, where 
the miserable navvies came near lynching me for the cruel messes I 
served them.” 
“You cooked !” the girl ejaculated, in a sharp staccato, as it seemed, 
more startled at this idea than by any suggestion of moral delinquencies. 
_ “Excuse me, Miss Ellery ; I did not say so,” he replied, with grim 
amusement. “TI tried to cook upon one unhappy occasion, driven by 
force of circumstances over which I appeared to have no control. If 
I remember aright, I had not had a square meal for a week when I 
was reduced to that desperate expedient. I-told you, you know, that: 
re the swine had not always behaved according to the Biblical precedent.” 
'] “O—h !” she exclaimed, with a long, gasping breath, unconsciously 
wringing her hands. “ How you must have suffered !” 
“T was rather uncomfortable at times—yes,” he dryly agreed. 
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“But finally I drifted out on a round-up with a cattle outfit, when it 
developed that I had something of a knack for handling horses. I 
got a position as line-rider, which gave me opportunity to get on to 
some of the peculiarities of these Western bronchos ; and so, in course 
of time, was evolved Paul Brown—horse-breaker.” 

“ And that is all?” she murmured, with a long breath,—perhaps 
with more of kindness than she knew in the depths of her browa eyes. 

“That is all. Merely the story of a wasted life.” 

“ But surely it has not all been wasted ?” 

“‘T don’t know what part can be fairly excepted. Certainly, as a 
preparation for broncho-breaking the first twenty years went for nothing ; 
while, looked at from the stand-point of the old days, the last ten years 
have been utterly thrown away.” 

“ But Iam sure that even asa horse-breaker you must do your 
work better because you are a gentleman,” she urged, warmly ; “ while 
you cannot regard yourself as any less a gentleman because you happen 
to be now a horse-breaker.” 

“Oh, don’t be too kind to me,” he murmured, unsteadily, turning 
his face away. “I warn you it is dangerous. I shall be forgetting 
the terms of our compact and saying something which you will regard 
as—complimentary.” 

“T cannot stay to listen if you should,” she exclaimed, rising hur- 
riedly. “I must be going now. They will be wondering what has 
become of me.” 

“ Won't you let me thank you first?” rising also and coming close 
beside her. “It was so kind of you to stay and listen. I don’t think 
you can quite realize what it is to me, after all these years, to be talking 
to a woman like you on the footing of a friend. And what you have 
just said—ah, how good it was of you to say it !—it has almost restored . 
my faith in myself; it has made me feel that the game may be worth 
the candle, after all.” 

“ Ah, why should you doubt it?” Her color was rising, but her 
eyes were eloquent of kindness still. ‘ Your luck has turned : nobody 
knows what successes may be yours. For my part, I have no doubt 
but you will be one of Wyoming’s cattle kings yet.” She laughed 
rather constrainedly under the steady fire of his eyes. “ All things 
come to him who waits.” 

‘“‘May I believe that, really, do you think?” An odd light was 
in his eyes, as he came a step nearer. 

“Oh, within certain limitations, I should say it would be perfectly 
safe. But now I really must be going.” 

“And may I walk back with you?” 

“Oh, as to that——” she returned, faltering confusedly. 

“You prefer that I should not. Ah, Miss Ellery, the horse-breaker 
is rather more en évidence than the gentleman, after all !” 

“ But I djd not say: a 








“No, you did not; but I understand just the same. But don’t let 
it trouble you: I don’t complain. Indeed, how could I complain of 
anything so long as I remember this hour? It is all right; only— 
will you shake hands with me—as a friend—before you go? You 
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might do as much as that for any chance acquaintance you met in the 
street, you know.” 

Edith hesitated, blushing faintly, biting her under lip nervously. 
“ Why, certainly, if you wish,” she said, after an instant, holding out 
her small, bare hand to him. “Good-afternoon, Mr. Brown.” 

Paul Brown made no response in words as he grasped the kindly 
hand in a close, clinging pressure; only as he looked down at her his 
eyes spoke in a sudden, tumultuous message such as no woman’s heart 
could ever fail to understand,—a mad, voiceless appeal, which filled 
the girl with confused terror. Snatching the hand from his detaining 
grasp, with a little inarticulate exclamation, she almost ran from him 
down the steep trail into the shadow of the trees, She had a vague 
idea that she ought to be very angry,—a sense of wonder that she was 
not. She knew she was not; she was only frightened,—stunned. A 
wild impulse of flight was upon her. She breathlessly told herself 
that she could never meet his face again ; she would like to escape from 
the mad message of those eyes forever; and, with no thought of ana- 
lyzing motives or explaining her inconsistency, in that moment Mar- 
shall Woodbury had gained his suit. Her mind of a sudden was 
clearly settled: she would meet her lover in Denver, and all should be 
as he wished. 








V. 


There was to be a dance at the I X Bar ranch ; and Mrs. Dennison, 
wife of the resident manager, out of the kindness of her heart, sent a 
special invitation, urging the Ellery family to assist at the function. 

‘“‘ And I suppose the poor woman has not the remotest idea why we 
should not go,” remarked Nelsine, with an air of despairing apprecia- 
tion of her neighbor’s hopeless simplicity. 

“ But why should we not go?” cried Edith, eagerly. “ A genuine 
cowboy dance! it ought to be no end of fun.” 

“It is,—better than a circus,” Hugh declared, laughing with remi- 
niscent enjoyment. ‘“ We took one in over at the Campbells’ awhile 
ago; it was no end of a lark. As to the Dennisons,” glancing inter- 
rogatively at his wife, ‘I should hate to offend them.” 

“Yes,” Nelsine admitted, with a plaintive little sigh. “They are 
so accommodating in the matter of butter and eggs and chickens. 
But when it comes to taking Edith to the dance——” 

“ But why not?” cried that young woman, in vigorous protest. “ Is 
it not respectable ?” 

“Oh, pre-eminently respectable, but as hopelessly mixed as heaven 
itself,” laughed Hugh. ‘The best society will be there—as well as 
the second-best; all pretty much alike as to gowns and grammar ; all 
particularly free and aggressively equal.” 

“Tt is not a private party, you must know,” put in Nelsine, paren- 
thetically. “The cowboys get it up among themselves, to celebrate 
the end of the round-up. The Dennisons scarcely do more than lend 
their house. The boys hire a fiddler—and such a fiddler !—from a 
ranch some twenty miles up the country, who packs his wife and a 
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parlor organ along with his own especial instrument of torture to 
the scene of festivities, where he acts as master of ceremonies,” while 
as she paused Hugh continued the tale, delighting in the description : 
“The dances are sold by numbers; fifty cents for each opportunity 
having become the established figure. You pays your money—but 
then you don’t take your choice, to any great extent; for the fiddler, 
with strict impartiality, calls out the numbers before each dance, so that 
one has only to find one’s partner and—in the recherché language com- 
monly employed on these joyous occasions—hoof it to the extent of 
his money’s worth, whether luck happens to have given him a reel or 
aredowa. This simple arrangement has not only pecuniary advantages 
to recommend it, but it also works like a charm in preventing any ob- 
streperous cow-puncher from demanding more than his fair share of 
floor-space and partners,—a contingency which has been known to lead 
to embarrassing results in this simple and untrammelled society, where 
weapons are always handy.” 

“ Ah, this is the West I have dreamed about,” cried the girl, de- 
lightedly. “Surely, Nelsine, there could be no harm in going to look 
on for a little while.” 

“T suppose it would please Mrs. Dennison,” her sister-in-law thought- 
fully admitted, alive to the importance of conciliating so desirable a 
neighbor. “But of course you could not dance.” 

But on the evening in question it was settled that only Hugh and 
his sister should accept Mrs. Dennison’s invitation, Nelsine, even if she 
had wished to make one of the party, not liking to ask Artalissa, who 
also had been invited, to remain at home with the children. 

Late hours for arrival were not fashionable in Cow Creek society ; 
and it was in the cool gray twilight that they drove down the winding 
natural road, along the creek, to the I X Bar ranch, to find that, early 
‘ as they were, many had come before them. Edith saw most of the 
men belonging to the K 6 outfit, mingled in the groups that were 
lounging about the barns and corrals; while Artalissa, fresh as a rose, 
in a pink cotton gown, was laughing with a couple of women in the 
door-way of the low unpainted frame house. 

Mr. Dennison, greeting them with all cordial hail-fellow-well-met- 
ship, led the way in-doors, and went to find his wife, who was, as he 
ingenuously explained, to Edith’s great amusement, “in the lean-to, 
putting the last licks to the supper.” A faint but unmistakable odor 
of boiled ham, pervading the place, announced one delicacy, at least, 
to figure at the coming banquet. 

They had come into what was evidently the family living-room, a 
large, low apartment, unpainted and unplastered, its walls smoothly 
covered with cotton sheeting which had once been white, its slightly 
dust-stained and smoky surface now brilliantly illuminated with several 
kerosene lamps, with a generous row of candles besides, glued by their 
own drippings to a small pine shelf. The room had been stripped of 
most of its furniture, only a few chairs, stiffly ranged against the wall, 
remaining, together with a bed in one corner protected by calico cur- 
tains, which Edith presently discovered was a thoughtful provision 
for the babies, which were brought to the ball in numbers simply 
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amazing to her unaccustomed eyes. Most of these plump mothers, 


Edith guessed, were the wives of the neighboring ranchmen, young 
ladies, as a rule, being conspicuous by their absence. All were evi- 
dently arrayed in their best clothes, for the most part of heavy silk and 
wool stuffs, in which the wearers looked distinctly uncomfortable on 
that warm summer night ; while a local fashion seemed to have ordained 


_that each tight knot of hair should be skewered in place with sundry 


French gilt pins gorgeously enriched with Rhine-stones. Aside from 
Artalissa, who was unquestionably the belle of the evening, there was 
little beauty there; but, looking at the simple, untroubled faces, one 
comprehended why the babies in the corner were so boundlessly blessed 
with listless good humor. It seemed to Edith that all the company had 
caught somewhat of the vacant, ruminant expression of their own kine. 

The musicians were already established in a corner near .the open 
doors leading into two smaller apartments, also lighted and made 
ready for dancing, into each of which the fiddler, by craning his neck 
ever so little, from where he sat upon the floor, might command the 
fullest view. He was not an imposing personage, this gentleman, 
being afflicted with an extreme case of strabismus, while he was, withal, 
left-handed, holding ‘his fiddle reversed, the end resting upon the floor. 
It was for his convenience in this particular, presumably, that he pre- 
ferred to squat in his lowly, tailor-like attitude, where it would seem, 
in the narrow limits of the room, that there might be danger of his 
coming to grief from heedless heels upon occasion; but, with all his 
unassuming position, it was no less clear that he was sustained by a 
very large sense of his present importance, as, with doleful squeaks, he 
tuned the instrument, while his wife, complacently seated at the parlor 
organ, responded to his repeated demands to give him “ A.” 

Mrs. Dennison, a rosy little woman, in a white gown something of 
a misfit from the shrinkage of many washings, came in to welcome 
them presently, volubly regretting that Mrs. Ellery had not come. 

“Tt was so unfortunate,” Edith declared, with polite mendacity, 
“ but it was the children: she could not leave them, you know.” 

“But she might have brought them, surely,” cried the hostess, in 
all sincerity, glancing toward the improvised nursery in the corner. 

“But I am glad that my sister is going to have a glimpse of 
society on the range,” put in Hugh, hastily. 

“ Yes, I’m glad she come,” returned their hostess, simply. “ We’re 
so short of ladies. Every one counts.” 

“But we're not going to dance, I’m afraid,” Hugh returned, 
amusedly glancing at his sister, whose face had flushed with a shade of 
dismay at this speech. “Mrs. Ellery insisted that we should come 
home early. If we should once begin dancing, it would be all the 
harder to tear ourselves away, you know.” 

“Not going to dance!” cried Mrs. Dennison, with such a very 
blank expression that Edith nervously questioned if their coming at 
all had not been a mistake. “ Why, you’ll dance while you’re here, 
surely? Why not?” 

“T shall dance if my number is called and you will dance with 
me,” cried Hugh, gallantly. ‘“ And if I tip the fiddler a wink—has 
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he a soul above bribery, do you think? As to my sister, though—oh, 
she doesn’t know much about dancing, Mrs. Dennison. Her education 
has been rather neglected in some directions.” Nobody disliked a lie 
more than good-natured Hugh Ellery ; but he held that there was such 
a thing as justifiable prevarication. 

“Why, I should think you’d want to learn,” cried the little 
woman, turning to the girl in innocent surprise. 

“T have thought of it,” murmured Edith, uncomfortably, darting 
a glance of mingled amusement and reproach at her brother; but just 
then, happily, the numbers for the first dance were called, and a partner 
came to lead Mrs. Dennison away. “ How could you?” the girl mut- 
tered, in smiling rebuke. 

“T couldn’t but for you, you ungrateful young woman. Where 
would you be now but for me, I’d like to know? Stubbing your little 
toes over this rough floor at the risk of your life. I hope you'll not 
lose sight of the debt of gratitude you owe me.” And he settled back 
comfortably to view the company, now ranged in order for a quad- 
rille. 

Edith looked on, dreamily amused, the whole performance seeming 
as unreal as a scene in a play. It required some self-restraint to 
refrain from smiling at the simple coquetries of the ruddy-cheeked 
maidens, at the queer steps and occasionally the reckless gyrations of 
their jolly, flannel-shirted partners, most of whom moved as though 
embarrassed by imaginary spurs upon their heels, while not a few were 
almost bow-legged from overmuch hard riding. Now and then a cry 
would issue from the calico-curtained créche in the corner, at which 
sound two or three anxious mothers would rush in a body to the spot, 
unceremoniously deserting partners, to the great confusion of the 
quadrilles ; but these episodes seemed to be accepted quite as a matter 
of course, scarce calling for even a smile by way of comment. Most 
of all Edith found herself diverted by the humor developed in the 
cross-eyed master of ceremonies, who, while scraping out a highly 
original rendering of “Sweet Violets” and “Old Dan Tucker,” was 
fully alive to his duties of prompter, which he appeared to think great 
fun, “All chaw hay!” he would blithely ery when a chassez was in 
order; while his version of “ All hands round !” was to admonish all 
vehemently to “ Keep a-hookin’ an’ a-hookin’ an’ a-hookin’!” the 
variation evidently suggested by the local custom of locking elbows 
instead of touching hands as the dancers passed each other by, a method 
possessing quite distinct advantages in a gloveless company. 

But, although wholly unconventional in many ways, there was 
nothing to be severely criticised in the manners of this simple company. 
They took their pleasure rather more joyously than Edith had been 
accustomed to see in her own weary and well-bred circle; the laughter 
was more frequent, more hearty ; but the roughest cowboy among them, 
even if in the exuberance of his joy he might indulge in an occasional 
pigeon-wing uncalled for by the prompter, yet accorded his partner a 
courtesy beyond remark; while no lady in all the land could have 
frolicked more discreetly than did those unpretending women in their 
ill-fitting, home-made frocks. 
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Hugh made some good-humored attempts to introduce his sister to 
some of the other women present, but, as the fiddle and the parlor 
organ seemed untiringly devoted to keeping all the company in con- 
stant motion, and as the men outnumbered the available partners as 
three to one, there was never a wall-flower but Edith herself, and little 
chance: for sociability outside the dances. The majority of the men 
were disposed in groups outside, joking and laughing as they looked 
in at doors and windows waiting their turns. ‘The women, flushed and 
panting, were pressed into continuous service, while their number 
was laughingly eked out by a couple of cowboys who, with handker- 
chiefs around their arms as a badge of their assumed office, smirked 
and bridled and minced through their parts to the endless delight of 
all the rest. But Edith began to feel uncomfortable after a little, com- 
aeep my, the meaning of the anxious glances which were cast upon 

er as she sat alone. If these people but dared, she felt, they would 
come in a body and entreat her to dance, simply to help them out; 
and when at last Artalissa, a festoon of loosened gathers slipping from 
her belt, had run away for repairs, closely followed by a young mother 
with a babe in her arms, the situation really became so serious that 
Mr. Dennison was moved to come and ask, with a deprecatory smile, 
if Miss Ellery wouldn’t just try it once. Even if she didn’t know 
how right well, she need not mind, the kindly gentleman assured her 
in all good faith; nobody was going to notice or criticise; and she 
would learn it all fast enough when she once got on the floor. Edith 
blushed in painful embarrassment in disposing of this request, loath to 
hurt the feelings of this simple folk. Wita true brotherly method, 
Hugh had unceremoniously left her to her own devices while he was 
blithely talking cattle among a coterie outside. Through an opposite 
window she could see Paul Brown standing alone. All the evening 
she had been aware of his eyes upon her from some quarter ; and now 
she swiftly wondered how much pleasure it would give him if he might 
dance with her here to-night; unconsciously sighing as she reflected 
how impossible it was. It occurred to her that she would send him to 
find her brother to propose their going home; but she hesitated to call 
him to her across the crowded room ; and while she halted she caught 
Mr. Dennison’s eye upon her as though meditating a new attack, and 
the idea spurred her to desperate action. From where she sat-she could 
look into the kitchen, revealing another open door at the far end, lead- 
ing out into the night. On the impulse of the moment she flashed a 
meaning glance full into Paul Brown’s watching eyes, a look she felt he 
could not fail to understand, and like a shot darted out into the safety 
of the cool, enveloping darkness. 

This side of the house was wholly deserted, and after going a little 
way she stopped, half frightened by the loneliness, her heart beating 
tumultuously. By that look she had invited Paul Brown to meet her 
here. She was fairly in a panic at her own daring, but she was pre- 
pared to make excuse to him, as well as to her own perturbed con- 
science, that she wanted to ask him to go and fetch her brother ;. yet 
even while she framed the pretext in her mind she knew perfectly well, 
and had an irritated sense of shame in the knowing, that she haa simply 
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grasped at this opportunity for a word with the man himself. Ever 
since their Sunday interview, indeed, she had been watching for the 
chance to speak with him; for she had persuaded herself that it was 
a duty to urge upon him the course which upon reflection she was sure 
he ought to pursue. She wanted him to become reconciled to his father, 
who must long ago have repented his harshness, whose heart must be 
ready with welcome for him no less warm than that given the other 
prodigal, to whom he had likened himself. She would have him re- 
nounce this rough life and take the place among men to which by birth 
and breeding he was so justly entitled. There was a certain unac- 
knowledged sweetness in the thought that to her it had been given, 
perhaps, to shape this man’s life as seemed to her best. She did not 
own it to herself that it might be to test this power, to give herself the 
subtle pleasure of moving him to her will, that she was waiting to see 
him now. 

But Paul Brown, far from being a conceited young fellow, was 
quite too much in awe of Miss Ellery to have dreamed of actual invi- 
tation in her passing glance. As he saw her go through the kitchen 
the daring fancy crossed his mind, indeed, that he might by seeming 
accident put himself in the way of a word with her; not too soon, 
however, lest she perceive the design and be vexed at his presumption. 
He sauntered undecidedly along, planning a little détour which would 
bring him by the kitchen door after a while; but scarce had he ad- 
vanced a dozen steps when he met Artalissa hurrying back from the 
improvised dressing-room at the milk-house. 

“Come to get a breath of fresh air too?” she called out, gayly, 
, pleased with the fancy that he had come on purpose to meet her. 

“ Ain’t it hot in there? I’m about melted. If it was leap-year I 
believe I’d invite you to go for a walk and get cooled off.” 

“ But, since it isn’t, perhaps I would better invite you,” he returned, 
with what grace he might, seeing no other way out of it. He could 
ill afford to offend Artalissa, who had it in her power to mete him out 
swift retribution through his appetite. Moreover, he had a flattered 
consciousness that he had been advancing rapidly in the girl’s capricious 
favor; and, man-like, the idea inspired him with all good-humored 
indulgence toward her. 

‘“‘ And where have you been corrallin’ yourself all evenin’ 2?” she 
asked, as they strolled along. “TI ain’t seen you dancin’.” 

“You have been so surrounded—naturally you could not see me,” 
he laughed. “TI have been doing nothing but stand and admire you 
from a distance, of course : what else could I be doing ?” 

Artalissa coquettishly tossed her head, giggling with delight. “ Oh, 
quit your foolin’! ’s if I didn’t know better’n to swallow all your 
nonsense !” she coyly protested. “More like you’ve been over to the 
bain boozin’ with the boys all evenin’.” 

“‘Boozing! Ah, Artalissa, how terribly suspicious you are! Are 
all the girls in Nebraska as sharp and cynical as you? Because, if 
so, I shall never dare venture beyond the line fence.” He was not 
paying the least heed to what he said. He was thinking that they 
had gone far enough, and was wishing that the girl would take a hint 
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from his lagging step and propose their return. “To accuse me of 
boozing! I don’t know what evidence I can offer to clear myself.” 

, “We can generally take the evidence of a man’s breath in such a 
case,” the girl demurely rejoined, her white teeth glistening as she looked 
up, tempting him, daring him. There was something almost infernal 
in the glow of her dark beauty at the moment, the man reflected, non- 
chalantly studying the bold, passionate face so clearly revealed by the . 
light streaming out through an open window. 

“ And will you take mine for a witness ?” he laughingly murmured, 
bending over her until his moustache fairly grazed her cheek, when, 
lightly blowing in her upturned face, he drew back his head quickly. 
“Ts that enough ?” 

He must have been dull indeed if he had not comprehended the 
audacious invitation, if he had not understood the flash of mortification 
and anger in her black eyes now; but, reckless of results, he was only 
amused. There was even a wicked note of teasing in his careless 
laugh, as, with seeming unconsciousness, he turned back toward the 
house. 

“Ts enough of stumbling over this no-account trail, ’t any rate,” 
said the girl, distinetly out of temper. “I guess I’ll be getting back 
to the house, where mebbe I’m wanted more’n I am here.” 

“ Ah, how could that be possible?” he cried, with mocking fervor, 
but his steps gladly quickening while he uttered the perfunctory 
protest. 

A few moments later, hurrying around the house alone, he met 
Edith Ellery face to face; but she passed him by with such unseeing 
hauteur as froze the words of greeting upon his lips. She went straight 
to where her brother was standing among a group of men by the door. 

“ Hugh,” she said, in a high clear tone which, somehow, to Paul 
Brown’s ears sounded strange, “I am tired. If you don’t mind, I 
think we would better be going.” 

“ All right,” returned Hugh, cheerily ; “as soon as I can bring 
the buckboard round . 

“Let me go for the team, Mr. Ellery,” put in Brown, eagerly, 
hurrying toward the barn. But his effort failed in its main purpose, 
for, although he was allowed to assist at their departure, holding back 
Miss Ellery’s soft silk from contact with the wheel as her brother 
helped her to her place, the young lady denied him even a passing 
glance. 








VI. 


With a curious zeal in contributing as much as might be to her own 
discomfort, Edith Ellery for the next few days shut herself persistently 
in-doors, devoting herself to certain mending of Nelsine’s long laid upon 
the shelf for its especial disagreeableness. She was acutely miserable, 
her sensibilities seeming compacted of nerves al] aquiver with anger 
and chagrin. To her morbid imagination now the glance of invitation 
she had directed at Paul Brown on the night of the dance had become 
distorted to a gesture which all the world might have understood. She 
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could fancy those simple women, so starved for gossip, snatching at 
the episode as a godsend; she pictured them together, wagging their 
virtuous heads over her indiscretion—hers !—when but the other day 
she must have laughed at the idea of any indiscretion being imputed 
to her. She hated Paul Brown with a fierce vindictive anger, that 
interest in him should have betrayed her to such a step,—in him, 
Artalissa’s lover! And therein lay the most poignant sting of all, that 
she should have seemed even for a moment to pose as the rival of that 
dark-faced girl who served in her brother’s kitchen. With an ingenuity 
of torture possible only to a woman with nerves wholly unstrung, she 
even fancied him comparing them in his mind, holding them up side 
by side while he smiled in masculine vanity, pluming himself with 
the fancy that his conquest had extended from kitchen to parlor. 

But in truth Paul Brown had never been in a more unsmiling 
mood. He could not but see in the chill repellence of Miss Ellery’s 
manner, when they chanced to meet, that he was hopelessly out of 
favor; and he interpreted it all to mean that she had repented her 
impulsive kindness of the other — and would relegate him to 
his proper place. In particular he fancied that her purpose might be 
to punish him for that audacious glance at parting which his heart- 
beats quickened even now to remember. 

He grimly told himself that he had fittingly rounded out a career 
of wasted effort by this senseless infatuation for a woman as far removed 
from him in actual fact as if she had belonged to another planet. If 
he had racked his brain to discover the most irrational thing left him 
to do, it seemed to him now that it could have been only this; and yet 
it had come about so without any smallest volition on his part that he 
felt he should rail at fate rather than at himself. She was the first 
woman of her class, of his own class, as he liked to remember, that he 
had chanced to meet in friendly intimacy since his old home had been 
left behind. There was that in her pronunciation of certain words,— 
little tricks of: New England speech,—in the dainty refinement of her 
manner, even in the perfume which subtly emanated from her garments, 
which spoke to him of his past as nothing had done in all the long 
years of his frontier life. He was always longing to be speaking to her, 
simply to hear her answering voice. He delighted to see her eyes 
deepen and darken as she talked, to watch for the smile which was really 
her greatest charm. He would have been indignantly amazed had any- 
body suggested that she was only an ordinarily pretty girl, with a dis- 
tinct sprinkle of freckles across her nose, as was in truth the case. To 
him her beauty was beyond question; and he simply marvelled that 
the other boys on the place could be satisfied with saying so little about 
it. The fact that his own tongue was tied by excess of feeling filled 
him with dumb longing always to be hearing others speak of her. He 
could almost have pinned sonnets to the trees for the joy of seeing her 
praises in actual words. 

But now for one mad moment he had forfeited all her favor, as 
it seemed, and his heart was sore within him. He scarce had guessed 
himself the message his eager eyes were telling until he caught her 
answering glance, alarmed, imploring, with a certain sweet helplessness 
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that had somehow thrilled him with unreasoning exultation even while 
it stirred all the chivalry of his nature to repent his precipitancy. With 
all their frightened forbidding, there had been no anger in her eyes 
that day, he reflected ; arguing in savage protest within himself that, 
for very consistency’s sake, she might have been kinder now. 

Man learns with ill grace the lessons of pain; and no one can be 
so ruthlessly cruel as he whose sensibilities are blunted by the egoism 
of his own suffering. Paul Brown, never so ill-humored in his life 
as now, instinctively turned upon Jim Kittery as a scapegoat at hand 
for the venting of his spleen. He could even find a sort of grim 
amusement, almost sufficient now and then to divert him from his own 
grievance, in goading this fellow-sufferer to the verge of madness by 
ostentatious devotion to the willing Artalissa. Jim, with the keen 
eyes of a lover, guessing from the first the bent of the girl’s fickle 
fancy, had made a point of behaving with a sullen rudeness toward 
his rival, which Paul, too proud and too indifferent at first to notice, 
now found a certain vicious satisfaction in avenging. It was this, no 
less than a sort of desperate ennui, leading him to seek any kind of 
diversion, which impelled him now, when the family dinner-hour was 

ast, the men’s supper having occurred at the same time, to seat him- 
self in the kitchen door-way, listlessly smoking, while Artalissa, in her 
own phrase, was “doing” the great piles of greasy dishes emanating 
from the dual tables of the establishment. 

It was a tribute to her charms for which the girl paid a price, for 
it had been Jim’s office to assist her in the kitchen, a duty which, for 
obvious reasons, he had taken upon himself so willingly that the other 
boys, always detesting “ women’s work,” had come to consider them- 
selves wholly excused. But now, in a dudgeon, Jim had deserted his 
post, and Artalissa found her work fairly doubled, while too proud, if 
not too discreet, to complain to Mrs. Ellery, knowing full well that, 
without embarrassing explanation on her part, it could be only Jim 
who would be deputed again to assist her. ; 

“Tf Jim Kittery was sittin’ round like you are, he’d take hold and 
do these dishes himself,” she tentatively remarked one evening, the 
blunt hint rounded off with a coquettish laugh. 

“Was that the way he used to do?” Paul Brown returned, with 
entire nonchalance, settling himself yet more comfortably on the door- 
step. ‘Then I would better be warned by his example, and leave such 
work alone; for you don’t think much of Jim, you know, Artalissa.” 

“‘ How do you know I don’t?” she cried, tossing her head, wholly 
pleased with his cool audacity. She would have made him wash the 
dishes if she might ; but, woman-like, she would have admired him the 
less had he stooped to the work. 

“Oh, I don’t know, of course; but I am Yankee enough to be 
pretty good at guessing,” imperturbably blowing smoke-rings over his 
head. “ Don’t you think you ought to be rather ashamed of yourself 
to snub him so cruelly ; seriously now, Artalissa ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” the girl declared, darting an 
oblique little glance at him from her sloe-black eyes, her strong teeth 
gleaming in that smile which always seemed to light her face with a 
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certain glow of evil. ‘Sometimes girls play off, and treat the worst 
the fellows they really like the best.” 

‘Do they?” he asked, with dull indifference, as if his mind had 
already wandered to other topics. He generally left the burden of their 
conversation to her, rarely troubling himself to respond beyond the de- 
mands of mere civility ; yet Artalissa, piqued and puzzled, with strange 
perversity found herself far more interested in this strange follower than 
in any of the others who, with mistaken assiduity, had paid her court. 
Her swift glance of impatience softened now as she looked at him, 
something in the unconscious arrogance of his strong masculinity 
irresistibly swaying her sensuous, animal nature. In the unreasoning 
polity of a woman’s heart, the king can do no wrong. 

“T’1l have one less to wash dishes for next week, thank fortune!” 
she exclaimed, after a little. “ Miss Ellery is going.” 

Brown, occupied with cleaning the ashes from his pipe, said nothing 
for a moment. “ And where is she going?” he slowly asked, at length, 
with a show of desultory interest. 

“Id knew ’s I know, and I d’ knows I care,” replied the girl, 
with a careless laugh. “ But I know what she is goin’ to do—I heard 
them jokin’ her about it at dinner to-night: she’s goin’ to be married.” 

She was decidedly disappointed that this bit of news, to her woman’s 
soul of such vital interest, seemed to fall so flat. There was absolutely 
no response from the motionless figure in the door-way. But that was 
just his way, she petulantly remarked to herself: one might about as 
well talk to a stump. 

“She’s goin’ to have a kitchen of her own to try her high-toned 
ways of doin’ in,” she resumed, after a moment, with rather less ani- 
mation, talking merely for the comfort of expressing her thoughts 
aloud. “She used to be comin’ out here ’most every day, hennin’ 
round, offerin’ to make the dessert, or somethin’ or ’nother, sayin’ that 
she’d been to cookin’-school, and lettin’ on that she knew how to do it 
all better than anybody. But I just went to Mrs. Ellery, and says I, 
‘TI ain’t been to cookin’-school so much as I’ve been to district school,’ 
says I, ‘but if my cookin’ ain’t good enough for this ranch, I can just 
go where it is. I ain’t above bein’ helped with my work,’ says I, ‘in 
a place where there’s as much to do as there is here; but I ain’t askin’ 
for cookin’-lessons from anybody.’ I talked right up to her, just like 
that. Mrs. Ellery blushed and was dreadfully cut up. She said I 
was quite mistaken, Miss Edith—she’s always callin’ her Miss Edith 
to me, emphasizin’ the words so’s to hint that’s what I’d ought to call 
her—as if I ever would !—me, that’s an educated woman, and as good 
as her any day! That’s one reason I hate to have her round ; she puts 
on too Why !” breaking off in sharp vexation, as she turned about 
to find herself alone, and wrathfully strode to the door to see whither the 
truant had strayed. “ Well, if that ain’t polite! That man makes 
me tired from head to foot with his ways; he just naturally does; but 
then ” the extenuating after-thought cut short with a sigh. 

Hurrying aimlessly down toward the bridge, Brown met Mr. 
Ellery climbing the path, a pair of small shoes and stockings in one 
hand, while with the other he led along his reluctant first-born, the 
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urchin picking his steps with a whimpering care which told how little 
the small pink feet were hardened to contact with mother earth. 
“What do you think of a young fellow who prefers going barefoot to 
wearing good shoes and stockings?” he called out to Brown, as they 
met, his eyes twinkling with appreviation of his practical joke in the 
line of discipline. He had too imperfectly outgrown his own boyhood 
for entire success in the 7éle of the stern parent. “A boy who never 
thinks of snakes hiding in the grass, all ready to bite him,—to say 
nothing of the danger of becoming web-footed.” 

“Tm not web-footed yet,” protested the small sinner, wriggling 
his rosy toes in anxious experiment. 

“But you are taking chances,—chances of several sorts, young 
man: ask Mr. Brown if you’re not.” ‘Then, catching sight of Brown’s 
face, he added, “ But you may run to your mamma now and tell her 
what you’ve been doing,” laughing softly as he watched the unhappy 
youngster gingerly picking his steps over the bristling stems of newly- 
mown grass, “ But what is it, Brown ?—anything in particular ?” 

““T believe I ought to be getting back to my own place, Mr. 
Ellery,” the young man said, with a certain brusque decisiveness. “I 
had a letter from my partner yesterday. He tells me that somebody 
has been cutting the fences again, and things are at loose ends generally. 
I ought to be there.” 

“These fence-cutters ought to be strung up without quarter, for 
all the trouble they make,” returned Ellery, slowly, his face frankly 
clouded, as he thoughtfully stroked his beard. “I was hoping that 
you would be here a couple of weeks longer, at least.” 

“Why, if I could spare the time——” Brown faltered, neryously 





. sinking his hands to the depths of his trousers pockets. “But it is 


hardly necessary, Mr. Ellery. All. the bunch we planned to handle 
this time is pretty well broken in already: and that fellow Kittery can 
finish them off. He’s a consummate ass about some things; but all 
the same he can ride a horse better than most, and if it wasn’t for his 
temper—and his fool ways—he’d do well enough.” 

Ellery laughed amusedly. “He ought to thank you for such a 
recommendation. If he had been running for the legislature you 
could hardly have given him a worse send-off. But there happens to 
be one job I hardly like to trust to Kittery, anyhow. How long have 
you been here ?—three weeks Wednesday, was it not? Well, this is 
Friday. Don’t you think you’d better stay till next Wednesday and 
make it even weeks?” he urged, with off-hand persuasiveness. “ ‘Tues- 
day is the Fourth of July, you know; and a few days one way or the 
other don’t count for much, The fact is, there is that Lothair colt— 
the bay filly you were riding to-day. It is simply wonderful the way 
that colt has come to the front since she was driven in from the field. I 
believe she is going to make a perfect beauty ; while you can’t point out 
another on the place with equal promise for speed. Kittery, with all 
his ‘ fool ways,’ had the sense to say, when you were riding across the 
bridge to-day, that the colt ought to fetch five hundred dollars any- 
where. Now, it has occurred to me, Brown, that I would particularly 
like to send that filly to my sister by and by, for a—er—a present.” 
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A wedding-present! he might as well have said the word. Brown’s 
alert imagination filled in the slight pause. “ Yes,” he assented, dully, 
his forefinger straying to the collar of his flannel shirt, which seemed, 
somehow, too tight for him. “ Yes; there is not a better colt on the 

lace.’ 

 « And I was going to ask you to take her particularly in hand on 
that account. Since you have but a few days left,” Ellery went on, 
easily assuming that his point was made as to the time, “you would 
better begin training her to the side-saddle as soon as you can. I would 
like my sister to try her, if possible, before you go. And especially I 
would like the animal hardened to noises of every sort so far as you can 
manage it. Heaven only knows how one of these Western horses can 
ever be educated up to the rackets of an Eastern city.” 

“T’ll do the best I can,” returned Brown, apathetically. 

“ And you'll stop until Wednesday ?” exclaimed the other, in a tone 
of cordial satisfaction ; “though I’m afraid that will hardly give you 
time enough.” 

“T’ll stay until the filly is fit to offer Miss Ellery,” he said, with 
an odd smile. A wedding-present—and he was bidden to make it ready 
for her. Ah, the irony of fate! 





VII. 


To please the children and somewhat celebrate the day, Hugh 
Ellery had planned a bonfire for the night of the Fourth of July, and 
Nelsine, frugally minded to get the utmost possible out of the enter- 
tainment, had seized upon the occasion to invite a few of her neighbors 
to dine at an hour which, to the majority, would have seemed more 
befitting thoughts of bed. But Mrs. Ellery, with characteristic un- 
consciousness of any possibility of adverse criticism on the part of 
those she thought to honor, had planned her hospitality with canny 
thought for the falling of darkness, that the bonfire might promptly 
come after dessert, having all due regard to this powerful ally to 
relieve the burdens of a hostess in a company whose coin of sociability 
was too generally the doubtful gold of clam-like silence. 

And now they were all gathered on the steep hill-side up near. the 
barns, overlooking the deep-worn coulée, almost filled to its brim with 
heaped brush and débris, from which a mighty tower of flame rose 
high against the blackness of the night. But although the dinner had 
been irreproachable throughout its many courses, with nothing to mar 
its success barring a certain despairing uncertainty observable now and 
then on the part of the guests in respect to the multiplicity of forks 
and spoons allotted them, and although the bonfire was all and more 
than its architect had planned, both host and hostess were heavily 
oppressed with a growing consciousness that the occasion was some- 
thing of a failure, after all. 

For in the first place, anxious to discharge all her social obligations 
at once, Nelsine had overlooked a long-standing coolness between the 
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333 outfit; and the bringing of these irate ladies together must in 
itself have cast a certain gloom over the function. Mrs. Lovering 
was supported by her son, a stout, sunburned young fellow, whose 
round, vacuous face suggested nothing beyond a life-long association 
with guod beef, and a daughter, a sallow, giggling girl of sixteen ; 
while behind the trio sat a widowed sister, erect in a stony silence, 
grim and unbending as a monument erected to the memory of her 
loved and lost. Mrs. Campbell sat alone, her husband, as it seemed 
from force of habit, keeping as far from her as circumstances allowed ; 
but she appeared altogether equal to the emergency. When Mrs. 
Ellery addressed this lady of the 333 ranch, the Loverings, who at 
other times never appeared moved by anything to say, always drew to- 
gether with animated remark, as though repudiating any smallest sug- 
gestion that they could be supposed to take part in that particular con- 
versation ; while when their hostess turned her attention upon them, 
Mrs. Campbell always pointedly addressed Edith Ellery, who, in truth, 
fonnd something of wicked enjoyment in the situation. Between these 
two fires, as it were, Mr. and Mrs. Dennison of the I X Bar ranch 
hovered uncertainly ; while Hugh, with the good-humored blindness 
peculiar to his sex, moved about in herculean effort to infuse a spirit 
of general sociability into the company. 

Another element of disturbance had been introduced by Mr. Cam 
bell, who, naturally of a cautious temperament, was full of wild 
anxiety lest the flying sparks should fire the range, or, with a change 
in the wind, should endanger the barns, until Ellery, who had in fact 
builded rather better than he knew, was wholly disquieted and un- 
happy. A fire in earnest to-night was not a cheerful possibility to 
contemplate, when of all the men belonging on the place not one was 
at hand save Paul Brown, all the others having begged the day off to 
assist at a picnic and dance a dozen miles away. 

Edith, who said she was sure that in some previous state of exist~ 
ence she had been a Parsee, was finding an exquisite enjoyment in the 

wild revelry of flame. Her breath came quicker; her nerves tingled 
with excitement as her eyes followed the writhing red arms which with 
almost diabolical prescience were ever reaching out higher and higher, 
in wider and yet wider range, unerringly snatching at the furthermost 
twigs, with derisive cries and hisses of: mad triumph, gnawing, tearing, - 
and beating down the mighty mass, scattering a sparkling shower of 
burnt-out husks into the glowing abyss, each falling branch for the 
instant a glory of flame, as though the subtle touch of life passed in 
guise of new beauty from its erstwhile hold on earth. “We might 
imagine ourselves shipwrecked sailors,” she remarked to Mrs. Camp- 
bell, who was beside her, gingerly holding up the ends of the garment 
she called “a polonay” from contact with possible dew,—“ the rest of 
the world seems so far away.” 

“?Twould be kinder sociable to see something besides the light of 
the moon ’n’ stars by night, now, wouldn’t it? Not that there’s much 
moon to-night. Goodness knows, I hope it’s goin’ to get up in time 
to light us home,” the good woman returned, anxiously inspecting the 
blackness of the sky, as, wholly oblivious to Hugh’s feelings as the 
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author of the entertainment, she sat with her back squarely turned to 
the blaze. “It’s more’n twenty year since I lived where I could see 
a neighbor’s light by night. Seems kinder lonesome sometimes, for a 
fact,—especially in times of sickness. But I don’t feel to complain,” 
she added, snapping a meaning glance at the Lovering party. “ Land 
knows, I’d want to weed out my neighbors some before I went to gettin’ 
em any nearer.” 

“Qh, did you say your boys had gone to the picnic?” Edith ir- 
relevantly demanded, half laughing as she caught sight of Nelsine’s 
despairing face. 

“Yes; they just natchelly had to go,” she said, with a sniff expres- 
sive of unbounded contempt for such frivolities. ‘Boys will be boys ; 
an’ they never outgrow all the man-foolishness that’s born in’em. All 
your men gone too, I see, ’ceptin’ that horse-trainer. How’d it happen 
Artalissa didn’t want to go? I understand Jim Kittery arst her.” 

“T am sure I don’t know,” Edith replied, with disappointing 
brevity, her glance straying back to where the girl was standing, some- 
what apart from the others. Paul Brown was now beside her, and his 
laugh rang out at some remark which only his ear had heard. 

“ What a flirt that Artalissa is!’ put in Mrs. Dennison, hitching 
her chair nearer and settling herself for the simple-dish of gossip her 
soul loved. “TI hear she’s all for that horse-trainer now.” 

“ An’ Jim Kittery is all for that horse-trainer too,” laughed Mrs, 
Campbell, quite delighted with her own wit. “ An’ that horse-trainer 
’d better watch out for hisself if Jim comes home from the dance drunk 
to-night, as he most likely will. He only needs to get a little bit uglier, 
’n’ there’ll be some shootin’ done on this range—now you see. The 
boys was hectorin’ of him this mornin’,—I was inside, peekin’ out 
through the curtain while they was waitin’ for my boys to saddle up, 
—’n’ they was all slingin’ talk at Jim, gassin’ him because this feller 
had cut him out. ‘ Well,’ says he, lookin’ for all the world like a 
bull-dog, ‘jest you wait ’n’ see who comes out ahead.’ If the boys 
would jest leave him alone; but they ain’t natchelly got any more 
sense. What can you expect? An’ Artalissa, she don’t help matters 
none, I’ll warrant; there’s jest enough cussedness in that girl to find 
victuals an’ drink in makin’ trouble.” 

Mrs. Dennison nodded comprehensively. “I know. Jim was in 
an awful tantrum the night of the dance. He got madded somehow, 
and over he went to the barn, swearin’ like he was crazy. Brown 
come along and stood listenin’,—he was just runnin’ down Brown for 
a fool broncho-buster that set himself up for a masher,—and they said 
Brown just up and laughed in his face, walkin’ round in front of him 
cool as a cucumber. Everybody jumped, thinkin’ Kittery was goin’ 
to shoot, sure; but Brown kept just lookin’ at him like - looks an 
ugly horse in the eye, they said; and next thing Kittery just kind of 
quieted down and sneaked off like a lamb. But my husband said it 
looked to him like Kittery was just layin’ low for another chance 
when there wa’n’t so many around to see fair play.” 

“Yes, he’s layin’ low, ’n’ the horse-trainer ’d better keep one eye 
over 9 — he’s moseyin’ round, for Kittery’s jest the 
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sort that likes to shoot from behind,” remarked the older woman, 
ominously, finding no little entertainment in the gruesome prophecy. 

The bonfire burnt low at last, and shortly after nine o’clock the 
guests were taking their departure, the Lovering party volubly lament- 
ing that they had not gone sooner, which, however natural in view of 
the very indefinite character of their road, was still not calculated to 
cheer their weary hosts. 

“Thank heaven, it is over at last!” cried Nelsine, fervently, ex- 
amining her wet shoes by the light of the parlor lamp. “ And when 
I have them here again !” she added, in a tone eloquent of fixed 
determination. 

“Tt is one of the inexplicable mysteries, the way a woman will 
insist upon eating crow and then fall to kicking about it afterward,” 
her husband parenthetically observed, addressing the ceiling. 

“‘ Now, Hugh, you know perfectly well that we had to have them,” 
remonstrated Nelsine. “They had all invited us until I simply was 
ashamed to look them in the face.” 

“ And now they will begin inviting us all over again, to spend the 
afternoon and stay to tea,” groaned Hugh, miserably. “But I tell 
you plainly, Nelsine, that when the evil days come I shall have other 
engagements. I ‘positively will not be killed with kindness, whatever 
you may say.” 

“ When I take up my desert claim I think I will look up a more 
deserted section than this,” observed Edith, smiling wearily. “TI 
forgive you this time, Nelsine, but I hope that your social obligations 
are now all disposed of.” ‘ 

“Oh, Edith, how can you! When you helped me out so beauti- 
fully, too! It ought to be such a satisfaction to you.” 

“Tt is. I cannot remember a time when I have felt more perfectly 
virtuous and happy,” Edith declared, with a sardonic little laugh. “I 
deserve to sleep the sleep of the just, I am sure; and, so, good-night.” 

But she was not sleepy, she found, when she was alone. Restlessly 
pacing her room back and forth, she opened the door leading out upon 
the piazza. The moon, large and red as the flame from the heart of 
the bonfire, was rising behind the trees, the delicately clothed branches 
showing in a black net-work against the glowing disk, exquisite as old 
lace. A shawl of Nelsine’s was lying across a chair: wrapping it 
about her shoulders, she slipped into the hammock which faced the 
eastern sky, luxuriously adjusting the pillows to her head. 

There was a silvery play of light, like spangles on the gown of a 
dancing girl, glancing among the polished stems of the vine-leaves, 
while the dainty net-work of shadow spread over the floor deepened 
and grew clearer with the advancing light, like a photographic film in 
the developing-bath. Above the soft whispers among the trees came 
the soothing murmur of the creek, with its subtle mockery of every 
voice she had ever heard, every musical sound known to earth; while 
the heavy, languorous scent of growing things, voicelessly inviting the 
caresses of the night-moths, fell upon the senses like an anodyne. 
Edith lay still in a sort of lethargic content, missing nothing of sight 
or sound, yet scarce thinking of anything. She idly wondered if 
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perhaps death might not be like this, to lie at ease forever, forgetting 
all cares of earth, always soothed and made dreamily glad by the soft 
lullaby of the winds and the infinite harmonies of nature. 





VIII. 


How long she had been asleep she could not at first guess, when 
she found herself starting up in terror, with a feeling that she had 
been rudely awakened, that something was amiss. She fancied there 
had been—or had she but dreamed it, that sound as of pistol-shots ? 
Had the boys come home from the dance, and was Jim ? 

She sat up in the hammock, listening breathlessly, her hands in- 
voluntarily pressed against her beating heart. The moon was now 
high in the sky, and sibilant whisperings sounded among the trees as 
the breeze bent the yielding branches hither and thither. The vine- 
leaves rustled softly in the murmurous silence, and the dark wings of 
a moth stirred gently a pendulous spray of the wild-cucumber bloom. 
Edith, shivering a little, for the night had grown colder, presently 
assured that her fears had been but the outcome of a troubled dream, 
was stealing softly to her room, when her steps were arrested by a far- 
off sound, as of something falling, cracking and breaking as it fell. 
And then, of a sudden, she became conscious of an oppressive smell 
of smoke which had been in her nostrils all the time. Fire! that was 
it! The wind had risen, and—was it the barns? 

She almost flew around the corner of the house, looking up the 
hill; but all seemed still as the dead in that fair landscape of gray and 
silver. She fancied that she heard a sound of horses’ feet in the dis- 
tance, but she could scarce feel sure of that as she listened more in- 
tently ; and, in any event, what could that signify? When might one 
not hear such sounds at K 6 ranch? She almost laughed aloud now, in 
reaction from the unreasoning panic which had possessed her. Never 
had she seen moonlight more glorious; she could almost distinguish the 
colors of the many flowers that starred the turf, as she strolled up the 
hill a little way, to look at the remains of the bonfire. Dense clouds 
of smoke were still curling up from the coulée, and now and then a 
burnt-out branch fell to the bottom. This naturally explained the 
noises which had awakened her: the crackling sounds might well strike 
as pistol-shots upon a dreamer’s ears. 

She was turning to retrace her steps, when she stopped short, startled 
anew by a certain something which seemed like the figure of a man 
standing motionless by the corral gate. She was no coward, and she 
jumped at once to the conclusion that the boys had come home and 
had been unsaddling their horses ; this explained the sound of horses’ 
feet to which she had listened. But while, now broad awake, she was 
not frightened, she had no wish to meet any of them here, feeling how 
singular her conduct must appear to any one who might encounter her 
wandering forth alone at such an hour of the night. And so she stood 
still, biting her under lip vexedly, while she studied the motionless 
blot against the gate, uncertain whether her nerves were playing her 
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false again or not. There was but a moment of doubt before her ques- 
tioning scrutiny was answered by an abrupt movement on the part of 
that other figure, which had evidently been turned in observation upon 
her. She drew back, catching her breath sharply, to see that it was 
Paul Brown, hurrying toward her with a long, swinging stride. 

“Miss Ellery—is it really you?” he gasped, incredulously, as he 
- came up to her. “I started to go up to the barn, fancying that I heard 
some sort of a noise not quite regular, when I happened to catch sight 
of you. Perhaps it was you I heard, going by the bunk-house ; but 
I could not be sure, when I first saw you, that it was not a ghost.” 

“Only ghosts have any business abroad at such an hour of the 
night, have they ?” she said, her tone icily resentful ; ‘‘ which being the 
case, I think I would better go in at once.” 

“ One moment—please, Miss Ellery,” he urged, peremptorily barring 
the way, although his tone was gentle, even imploring. “Tell me how 
I have offended you.” 

“ Offended me—you !” she ejaculated, her glance an insult. 

“Tf you could imagine what it is to me,” he went on, hurriedly, in 
a choked voice. “I had been so proud and happy for a moment to 
think that we were almost friends, and then 24 

“T cannot imagine what reason you can assume,” she frigidly in- 
terrupted, “to seem to call me to account. Will you allow me to pass, 

lease ?” 

“Qh, if you put it like that—I beg pardon for detaining you, Miss © 
Ellery,” he said, standing aside with exaggerated courtesy. ‘“ Allow me 
to wish you good-night.” 

She had taken half a dozen steps, when she halted, looking back 
uncertainly. ‘ Have the boys come back from the dance yet?” she 
irrelevantly asked him. 

“No; they won’t be back before morning, probably. They gen- 
erally make a night of it when they celebrate, in this part of the 
country.” 

Still she waited, nervously interlacing her fingers, regarding him 
irresolutely. “They were talking of that fellow Jim, this evening,” 
she began hesitatingly, after a moment, looking up at him with troubled 
questioning. “They were saying that he is a bad man,—particularly 
when he has been drinking.” 

“T believe he does rather try to pose as a terror sometimes,” he 
returned, listlessly, looking at her with dull wonder. . 

“ And I think—” with a certain prim dignity, speaking with pal- 
pable effort, “I think you ought to be informed that he has uttered 
threats against you—on account of your devotion to Artalissa.” 

“ Well, upon my word!” he cried, laughing harshly. “Thank you 
for warning me, Miss Ellery. It is really very kind,—especially that 
delicate little reference to my devotion to Artalissa. I cannot suffi- 
ciently express my appreciation.” 

“T might have known you would take it like that,—that I would 
get no thanks for meddling with your affairs!” she exclaimed, angry 
tears rising to her eyes. In truth, she could have bitten her tongue out 
now for the impulsive words. ‘ Heaven knows why I did it.” 
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“ But I do thank you, Miss Ellery: have I not said it?” he replied, 
his tone bitterly ironical. “ It shows a solicitude on your part I should 
hardly have expected. It is really quite flattering. But, to reassure 
you, I don’t think Jim will wax very dangerous until my devotion to 
Artalissa”—with angry emphasis on the words—“ shall have devel- 
oped | into something beyond the bald acquaintance it has been up to 
date.” 

“T don’t know what your idea of a bald acquaintance may be,” 
she rejoined, irritated beyond reason at the scoffing words, “ but I may 
as well tell you that Jim saw—everything, at the dance the other 
night. From the glimpse of his face I caught afterward, I think he 
may be inclined to disagree with you, perhaps, as to the privileges in- 
volved in—a bald acquaintance.” 

“ But what on earth was there to see, Miss Ellery? I confess that 
I am at a loss to imagine,” he said, now with genuine concern in his 
face. “ Will you explain a little farther, please ?” 

“You can hardly expect me to go into details,” the girl said, draw- 
ing back coldly, yet seeming irresistibly impelled to goon. “ It should 
be enough to say that I too happened to see it all,—and so, of course, 
know what I am talking about. I had walked away from the house 
a little way,—they had been urging me to dance,—and I was standing 
behind some shrubs, when you walked by with Artalissa ; and a moment 

- later I saw Jim sneaking behind you in the shadow. But why am I 
telling you all this? What right have I to interfere in your affairs ?” 
she exclaimed, breaking off sharply, with a movement as if she would 
fly from him. 

“‘ Heaven knows you have a right, Miss Ellery,—nobody a better,” 
he breathlessly protested, coming close beside her; “though what you 
are talking about now I confess I know no more than the dead. I was 
strolling along that night, hoping to meet you, if you will allow me to 
be wholly frank, when I met Artalissa, who turned and came with me. 
I did not ask her; I did not want her; but what could Ido? We 
walked a few rods, and then—simply walked back again. That’s all 
there was to it. I can really imagine nothing more harmless. She 
was joking me most of the way about my having been drinking with the 
boys ; and, to prove my innocence, I laughingly blew in her face. Was 
that what Jim witnessed that was so terrible? It was not very delicate, 
certainly ; but no worse, to my thinking, than the girl’s foolery which 
invited it. If you think I am to be shot for this 4 

“Was that all there was to it?” she demanded, facing him sharply. 

“What else, in heaven’s name, should there be to it? Could you 
possibly have thought “ 

“Those half-lights are confusing. I-am sure it looked—Jim cer- 
tainly thought ” breaking off abruptly, with sudden accession of 
hauteur. “ But it is not the smallest concern of mine. I beg to apolo- 
gize if I have seemed to ask for an explanation.” 

“ But I thank you a thousand times for letting me explain,” he 
returned, eagerly ; “that is, if you could possibly have thought that I 
was making love to that girl, who——” 

“I did not say so,” she hastily interposed, her eyes upon the ground, 
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her voice tremulous with embarrassment. “But I think that Jim 
thought v6 

“ Bother Jim !” he exclaimed, with an unsteady laugh. “ What you 
thought, Miss Ellery, is all I care to know.” 

“Tt was not of the slightest consequence; but you have taken the 
trouble to make it clear that I was mistaken. I need not detain you 
any longer now.” 

“ But—just one word.” 

“T must not stay any longer ;” but she lingered still, waiting for 
himvto speak. 

He stood looking at her for a moment in silence. “TI have no right 
to infer—anything,—Miss Ellery,” he said then, as if he found a cer- 
tain difficulty in speaking; “but it seems to me that you have been 
a little unjust, and that, perhaps, you owe me something by way of 
amends.” 

“Indeed !” she faltered, her voice rather weak, her head turned from 
him. “If my apologies——” 

“T want more than that, Miss Ellery. I am audacious enough to 
crave a great favor,” a certain peremptory confidence growing in his 
voice as he went on. ‘“ Not that I shall demand very much, after all : 
you need not be alarmed. I am only going to ask you to stay with me 
here—to let me enjoy your society as a friend—for just a few minutes 
longer. Is it so very much ?” 

“ Preposterous—at this hour,” murmured the girl; but his heart 
exulted to note that there was no anger in the tone. 

“ They tell me that you are going away in a few days.” 

“Yes,” she said, as he paused inquiringly. 

“Then in all our lives I shall probably never have an opportunity 
to ask any favor of you again.” 

“ But this is so—unreasonable,” she protested, half smiling. “I 
have been here too long already.” 

“Then ten minutes more will scarcely signify.” 

“ Will ten minutes satisfy you ?” 

“T will not ask for any more,” he said, evading the direct answer 
to the question. “ Ah, thank you,” he added, his voice tremulous with 
triumph as she acquiescently seated herself on a bench. He could have 
shouted for very joy. Never could he have dared to hope for such rare 
good fortune as this. 

“Tt seems too lovely to go in-doors,” she murmured, as if in apol- 
ogy to her own conscience. 

“It certainly does,” he emphatically agreed. “And may I have 
the other end of the bench ?—thanks. And now what shall we talk 
about? Is there anything else you will let me explain to you ?—or 
are you tired of personalities ?” 

‘“‘T am afraid you may be before I have done,” she returned, with 
a friendly smile ; “ for, to tell the truth, I did not stop here altogether 
to please you. There is something else I want to say to you,—some- 
thing I have been wanting to speak to you about ever since our Sunday 
talk up the creek.” 

“ Indeed !” he returned, an incredulous smile broadening into a low, 
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amused laugh. “ Well, I must say, had I but dreamed that you could 
be induced to favor me with a word on any subject,—if you had but 
dropped me the ghost of a hint a4 

“Tt is about your father,” she hurriedly interrupted. “I think 
you ought to forgive him.” 

“ And how about his forgiving me?” he demanded, after a moment 
of silence. “It seems to me that you have rather got the cart before 
the horse, Miss Ellery.” ; 

“Ah, he has forgiven you long ago: he is your father. And if 
you would but go to him “ 

“ He would be proud of me, would he not ?” he interrupted, bitterly. 

“Why should he not be?” she answered, with eager assurance. 
“You can hardly wish me to pay you empty compliments ; but ” 

“Say it, please, if it is anything kind. You cannot think how I 
am starved for kindness,” he pleaded, as she hesitated. “ But perhaps 
you would better not, after all. If you should make me drunk with 
happiness——” : 

“Oh, if you are going to talk like that ” rising hastily. 

“But I will not, I pledge you my word. Don’t go, please, Miss 
Ellery. Let us talk this matter of my father over. You speak of 
my forgiving him, as if all the hardness and wrong were on my side. 
Do you know, with all my bitterness,—and I am very bitter sometimes, 
—I still have an inexpressible affection for my father. He made cer- 
tain mistakes in my training, but he was cruelly punished. I am bitter ; 
but I am not quite so hardened as you seem to think.” 

“Then why will you not go back to him ?” 

“T used to dream of going home, when I should have done great 
things to condone the offences of the past. It would be the greatest 
thing in the world for me—equivalent to being canonized—if I could 
hear my father say just once, ‘My son, I am proud of you.’ ” 

“But he would say it; he could not help saying it when he saw 
you.” She forgot how much the words implied, in the eager desire to 
support her argument. “He could not look at you without being 
proud that he had given such a man to the world. He would know 
that your life had been brave and true, that your record had been clean ; 
and he would give you the larger measure of credit that so much had 
been against you.” — 

“Thank you,” he almost whispered, drawing a sharp breath, his 
eyes eagerly studying her face in the moonlight. “TI have thought a 
good deal about going home these last few days,—since our Sunday 
talk.” His voice was very low. “I could not help remembering 
what an advantage it would give me to stand as my father’s son before 
the world. But—do you suppose I could look my father in the face 
if I should go sneaking back to him merely to gain certain selfish 
ends of my own? I am bad enough, heaven knows, but I am not 
quite so contemptible as that. Even to gain my very heart’s desire, 
if that were possible, I could not do it. Do you understand ?—and 
do you forgive me?” 

“There is nothing to forgive.” Her smile was rather strained. 
Woman-like, she was more chagrined that she had not the power to 
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bend him to her wishes than for the actual point involved. “ You 
are, of course, free to do as you like in the matter. I only hope you 
will excuse me for meddling.” 

“T have vexed you!” he exclaimed, miserably, his glance following 
her in helpless appeal as she rose from her seat. ‘ But—oh, Miss 
Ellery, can’t you see?” 

“T think your scruples are rather morbid and far-fetched, so far 
as I understand them,” she returned, coldly, drawing her shawl more 
closely about her shoulders as, half turned from him, she stared at 
the burnt-out débris over the bank. “ But I cannot stay to argue the 
case with you. I must be going.” 

“Must you, really?” reluctantly rising also. “You have been 
here such a little while.” 

“ But I am afraid to think what time it must be. What if any 
one were to see us? I would better go around by the bunk-house, 
don’t you think?” turning with a shade of apprehension upon her 
face, after a sweeping survey of the house. “It would be dreadful to 
meet anybody,—to have to explain a 

“The farther around the better,” he said, with a breathless little 
laugh. “But I am sure you need not be nervous, Miss Ellery ; there 
is not a soul stirring beside ourselves.” - 

“It is fortunate there are no dogs,” she observed, evidently uneasy 
in her mind, as they walked down the hill. 

“It is rather a singular circumstance that there are not. How 
does it happen?” He hoped to divert her from the fears which he 


saw were growing upon her. “On most ranches there are dogs galore. 
Thieves would have a regular walk-over here.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Ellery dislikes dogs: she has a horror of hydrophobia. 
But—oh, what was that?” laying her hand in terror upon his arm. 
“It sounded like a footstep.” 


“T think it would be better, if you don’t mind,” hastily withdraw- 
ing her hand. . 

“TI do mind; but of course it must be as you prefer. Shall I leave 
you here ?” 

“Tf you will, please.” 

“ But—we are friends again, Miss Ellery ?” 

“Qh, certainly. Good-night.” 

“Once, in token of friendship, you shook hands with me when we 
were saying good-by.” 

She laughed, a little nervous hint of coquetry in her manner, as 
she halted just above him, on the steep bank back of the bunk-house ; 
then, rather shyly, she held out to him her hand. He seized it in both 
his own with tremulous eagerness. 

“Tell me,” he whispered, coming a step nearer: “I heard the 
other day that you are engaged to be married. Is it so?” 
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“Yes,” abruptly snatching back her hand. “Do you want to con- 


gratulate me?” ; 
“Do you want me to?” he returned, with an odd smile. “ Good- 


night, Miss Ellery. Thanks for all your kindness, and—God bless you 
always !” 





IX. 


There was a small stir of surprise next morning, when it developed 
that Jim Kittery had shaken the dust of K 6 ranch from his feet and 
definitely retired from his harassing courtship. The boys brought back 
the horse he had ridden to the picnic, with the explanation that he had 
encountered friends at the festivities with whom he had gone on to the 
P Oranch in that neighborhood ; and he- had sent a curt message to 
Mr. Ellery, saying, without apology, in the local idiom usual in such 
leave-takings, that he “ wanted his time,” and directing that the wages 
due him, together with his other belongings, should be forwarded to 
him by the mail-carrier. 

But the interest in this closing page of Jim’s poor little romance 
was quickly forgotten in the more serious loss which had befallen the 
place. When Paul Brown, who always cared for his horse himself, 
went up to the barns that morning, it was to find the animal missing. 
There was at first no uneasiness on that score, as the inference was that 
the fastenings the night before might not have been properly secured, 
or that the revellers might have let him escape from the corral in their 
sleepy manceuvres when they came home from the dance; but when 
the boys came in with the horse herd they brought the startling news 
that not only had Brown’s valuable thoroughbred failed to be found, 
but the bay filly which Ellery had intended for his sister, by far the 
finest colt on the place, was missing also. That the corral had been 
visited by rustlers the night before was the immediate conclusion, amid 
excitement as had rarely prevailed at the K 6 ranch in all its 

istory. 

The men were all hastily mounted and ready for pursuit, Ellery 
sharply regretting Jim’s absence now, when any defection in the ranks 
so seriously counted. The plan was for the party to divide, and, in 
the common phrase, “ride the fences” of all the fields, looking for the 
point where the fugitives had passed through. The natural conclusion 
was that the thieves had made their way to the north, on account of 
difficulties in any other direction which appeared well-nigh insur- 
mountable; but on this side the country was hilly and broken, and 
progress in the night must necessarily have been slow. There was a 
possibility that with fresh horses and good daylight to favor them 
they might overtake their property; or, failing that, they might at 
least so determine the course as to make ultimate capture reasonably 
certain. 

But Paul Brown’s part in the expedition was brought to untimely 
halt. They had gone only as far as the deep coulée back of the barns, 
where they were advancing in single file down the narrow trail zigzag- 
ging to the bottom, when, as Brown leaned forward in the saddle 
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eagerly pointing out to Ellery certain tracks he discovered in the soft 
mud of the trickling stream below, without an instant’s warning his 
horse began bucking, and, the saddle at the same time lurching strangely 
to one side, he had no time to save himself from an ugly tumble. He 
was almost stunned by the violence of the fall, rendered worse by the 
yielding, pebbly slope down which he rolled helplessly ; but a moment 
later he had scrambled to his feet and with inexpressible exasperation 
was examining the saddle which had played him such a scurvy trick. 

“Well, ’ll be hanged!” he roughly ejaculated, incredulously re- 
garding the broken ends of a strap, while the others crowded around 
to see. The ladigo straps on the off side of the saddle plainly had 
been cut, and so deftly that the tightening of the cinches had but served 
to weaken the break, reserving the actual giving way until some such 
strain as was involved in this steep hill should be brought to bear. It 
seemed that no more diabolical scheme to hinder pursuit could have 
been devised than this; and the others anxiously looked to their own 
trappings, which, however, were found to be all right; from which it 
seemed evident that the enemy, happening first upon Brown’s saddle, 
which had been nearest the door, had been frightened away before 
molesting the rest. 

“ But I must go back and rig up new ladigos,” exclaimed Brown, 
sullenly, feeling an ugly wrench in his foot as he sprang upon his horse 
bareback, the saddle loaded up in front of him. “ You fellows go on, 
though: we’ve fooled away too much time already. Look sharp along 
the north fence: you'll find a cut somewhere. I'll be up with you 
before you’ve gone far.” 

But he found, when he dismounted at the corral, that his ankle 
gave him poignant pain. Already it had swollen until the pressure 
of his heavy riding-boot was like a clasp of steel. He drew his knife 
and cut the lacing that adjusted its fit, shoe-like, over instep and ankle, 
sharply extending the opening at either end, in very wantonness of 
impatience, tearing out the leather tongue, which, relieved of the re- 
straining lacing, flapped pesteringly up and down against his foot as he 
stepped. He was in a mood to interpret literally the scriptural injunc- 
tion and cut off his very right hand if it should offend. The acute 
physical pain, with the harassing feeling that he ought to stop and 
bandage the foot, perchance exchange the heavy boot for looser wear, 
seemed, in his eager haste to begone, simply maddening. He was limp- 
ing miserably toward the tool-house, where he knew some ladigo straps 
were hanging, when Mrs. Ellery’s musical voice called to him from the 

te: 
ik. Oh, you are not gone; how fortunate! I want my horse saddled, 
Mr. Brown: will you call one of the boys to attend to it, please ?” 

“T am afraid the boys are a mile away by this time, Mrs. Ellery,” 
he returned, with grudging civility. ‘“ We think we are on the track 
of the thieves, and every moment counts now,” adding this last by 
way of a broad hint, which he felt was excusable under the circum- 
stances. 

But Mrs. Ellery was so comfortably persuaded of the entire reason- 
ableness of her purpose that she could scarcely have imagined such 
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an anarchical condition of things as that anybody should seriously 
object to furthering her desires. “ Indeed ?” she said, smiling inconse- 
quentially. ‘Then, if you are actually on the trail, a few minutes one 
way or the other won’t count for much. Perhaps you will not mind 
slipping the saddle on my horse before you go. Artalissa has just dis- 
covered that she is all out of yeast-cakes,” adding the explanation with 
a smiling pretence of apology. “We must have bread, you know, 
whether a horse is left on the place or no; and Miss Ellery has offered 
to ride over to Campbell’s and borrow some. So—if you will kindly 
bring round the horse for her wi 

For Miss Ellery! With all his fierce impatience to be off, that 
put a different face upon it. ‘Certainly, Mrs. Ellery; I shall be 
glad,” he said, turning back to the barns. He had but just finished 
saddling, when Miss Ellery, in her riding-dress, came hurrying across 
the lawn. 

“‘T wanted to see you!—I have run away from Mrs. Ellery,” she 
breathlessly exclaimed, as he met her at the gate. “You have not 
mentioned that you heard the noises last night ?” 

“No; I felt a little cheap, to tell the truth, to have been fairly 
upon the ground, and then have let them run off my own horse from 
under my very nose. And, besides,” his eyes seeking hers in depre- 
cating inquiry, “I did not know—I was afraid that perhaps Mrs. 
Ellery might have heard you as you went in. I could hardly afford 
to take chances of that sort.” 


“Qh, she did!” she said, in a voice of agony, her cheeks aflame. 
“T stumbled over a chair—was there ever such luck? The noise was 
enough to wake the dead. Nelsine came flying in, thinking I had a 
nightmare, perfectly dumfounded to find me still dressed and out of 
bed. I told her that I had only fallen asleep in the hammock. It 
was horrible—to have to fib like that; and to think that now it may 


all come out x“ 


“ But why should anything come out, Miss Ellery?” he eagerly 
protested. “TI assure you P 

“You will not tell of it?” she cried, in an anguish of entreaty. 
“ Promise me that you will not, whatever comes up.” 

“How can you ask such a thing? How can you imagine such a 
possibility? Don’t you know that I would die a thousand deaths 
before I would let you have a moment’s annoyance because of last 
night?” he protested, with a sort of furious tenderness. It seemed 
to him that this sting of her doubt, added to his physical pain, must 
well-nigh drive him mad. “ How can you hurt me by hinting such a 
thing, when you know—how can you help knowing ?—that I am yours 
body and soul,—that I could not be unfaithful to you? Why will you 
torture me so?” 

“Hush! you must not,” she whispered, breathlessly, hurriedly 
turning toward her horse, which had strayed the length of the long 
bridle-rein and was now quietly nipping grass. A mass of wild sun- 
flowers grew rankly beside the corral gate, and, in her sudden turn, 
she had stepped back among them. The ragged petals of a flower 
brushed one hot cheek with a touch like an insect, and, as she put up 
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her hand to the spot, she suddenly paused as though turned to stone. 
It seemed to Brown as if some thought had struck her which she was 
— considering, hesitating, yet perhaps longing, to express ; 
and he waited, with a wild, unexpressed hope fluttering at his heart, 
looking at her with dumb questioning, until, still glued to the spot, she 
raised her finger and pointed. 

“My God!” he hoarsely ejaculated, thrusting her aside with such 
rude force that she almost fell to the ground, while he furiously bent 
himself'to trampling down the softly glittering coil of mottled browns 
which now he saw for the first time. It was such a combat as he had 
met numberless times before, in his life upon the plains; but now, in 
the sudden perception of the danger, with the time lost in the instinc- 
tive movement to save her, and with his stiffened, almost useless right 
foot, his cunning failed him by just so much as left the ugly, swaying 
head free to throw itself against his ankle, at just the point where he 
had cut loose the boot but a moment before. He had been pale, but 
now he was ghastly, his sunburned face like a carving in old ivory ; 
but he calmly ground his heel upon the quivering coil, nor stopped 
until its slow surrender to death was well assured, even reaching down 
then, from force of-cowboy habit, to break off the rattles. 

“ Will you have them for a souvenir?” he asked, with a wan smile, 
holding out on his palm the dull husk of corrugated horn. 

“ A rattlesnake ! and my dress brushed right across it,” she gasped, 
pale as the dead. “ And—oh, heavens !—did it bite you? Oh, it 
cannot have bitten you!” wringing her hands wildly, the suffering in 
her eyes entreating him to reassure her. 

“Don’t be worried about it, little girl,” he murmured, gently. “ If 
there is whiskey enough about the place I dare say I shall pull through 
all right; and if I don’t 2 

But Edith was flying toward the house, calling. out incoberent ex- 
planation, as she ran, to Nelsine, who was opportunely coming around 
the corner from the kitchen. “ Where is the whiskey ?—where?” she 
cried, seizing upon the bewildered woman and shaking her frenziedly, 
as though she would wrest the information from her by sheer force. 
“Oh, I know, I saw some in your closet. Don’t come with me: go 
and do what you can for him !” 

“T’I] take care of him,” exclaimed Artalissa, who had heard through 
the open window, darting by them as she spoke. As Edith came out 
with the whiskey, the girl met her on the piazza, fiercely snatching the 
bottle from her hand. ‘“TI’ll take care of him,” she exclaimed again, 
as if repelling any interference, hurrying back to the bunk-house. 

Nelsine was wild with excitement. ‘There was never a snake seen 
so near the house as that before,” she cried. “ And to think that it 
might have been either of the children !—Where are the children?” 
peering anxiously about the lawn. “I can never feel easy to have 
them out of my sight again so long as we live on this dreadful place.” 

“Tt is not the time to worry about the children: they are all right,” 
retorted Edith, sharply. “The question is, what can we do to save— 
him? ; If we only had a doctor! Can we not send for one?—oh, we 
must ! 
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“ But there is not a man on the place to send ; he said himself that 
they were all a mile away, half an hour ago; and they are farther off 
by this,” moaned Nelsine, clasping her hands helplessly together. ‘“ The 
Campbell boys might go, if we could get at them. The doctor would 
get here too late, probably ; but it is horrible to think of the poor 
man dying, perhaps, and we all alone on the place. Oh, we never 
could endure it!” 

“T will ride over and get the Campbell boys to go for a doctor,” 
returned Edith, briefly, setting her teeth hard together. “ Don’t worry ; 
and do everything you can for him, Nelsine. It happened—for me!” 
a sob in her voice as she turned away her head, running toward the 
horse, which had remained nipping grass where she had left him, as 
contentedly as though no shadow of death had fallen across the emerald 
surface. 

“The poor man! it will probably be too late,” murmured Nelsine, 
hopelessly, mechanically keeping along beside her. ‘ But you would 
better go, just the same, Edith ; it will be a comfort to us—afterwards.” 





X. 


Until she reached Campbell’s ranch, Edith rode like one in a dream, 
She had a blurred consciousness of dismounting to open gates, with a 
haunting idea that they had somehow become miraculously multiplied, 
that never before had there been so many ; but not until she drew rein 
at the door did it occur to her that she had been riding at a speed which 
was unmerciful on that hot morning. The poor horse was panting 
painfully, the hair on neck and rump furrowed with moisture. 

Mrs. Campbell exclaimed loudly when she came to the door, her 
calico gown pinned up with a reckless display of a petticoat of the same 
material somewhat dingier in hue, a mop-cloth in her hand explaining 
the occupation from which she had been called. “ For the land’s sake 
alive!” she excitedly cried, when Edith had breathlessly explained her 
errand. ‘ Ain’t the man got eyes in his head? Seems like he can’t 
know a little bit, to go and get bit by a rattler,—a man grown. Of 
course ’]] go right over, though land knows what good itll do. All 
creation can’t do anything but pour whiskey down his throat and trust 
in the Lord.” 

“But the boys—will one of them go for a doctor?” interrupted 
Edith, impatiently. “We will pay them liberally for the trouble, if 
they can get somebody here in time.” 

“Why, now, one of the boys would go, and not ask a nickel for it 
either, for that matter ; though goodness knows ” checking herself 
abruptly, as she saw the expression on her visitor’s face. ‘Oh, well, 
if you feel to want the doctor, you want him, I s’pose; but the boys 
they’ve both gone after a load of wood, and Josiah he started this 
—. to ride fence. The stock has been breakin’ out again lately, 
an 

“Then I must go on myself, Mrs. Campbell,” inflexible resolution 
on the girl’s pale face. “ Will you tell Mrs. Ellery, please ?” 
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“Tell her what? that you’ve gone where?” gasped the astonished 
woman, nervelessly dropping the mop. 

“Tell her that I have gone to Cheyenne for the doctor,” called: 
back the other, steadily, not turning in her saddle. 

“But you never can! It’s nigh on to fifty miles, and you don’t 
know the way !” cried the good woman, in excited expostulation. “ An’ 
it won’t be no manner of use, Miss Ellery. You can’t get a doctor here 
in time to do anythin’, even if there was anythin’ to be done.” But 
Edith was riding on around the turn in the road as if she had been 
deaf. 

There was a stretch of some three miles of bad, sandy road, up-hill 
all the way. She was calmer now, feeling an inexpressible relief in 
having a definite work laid out before her, even though she was not a 
little troubled in respect to the way, as to which she had only a general 
idea to guide her. Nelsine had happened once when they were driving 
to point out at the fork in the road at the top of the hill which of the 
two branching away from each other was the one leading to Cheyenne. 
Beyond this she was sure of nothing; while she was fully aware that 
to go astray on that bewildering sea of plains would be only too easy. 
And to go astray now, when there was so little time to spare! She 
shut her teeth sharply on her quivering under lip, choking back a sob. 

Edith Ellery could not have been called a religious woman. 
Although a decorous attendant at church services, with a certain appre- 
ciation of the esthetic beauty of the liturgy of the church she calied 
her own, her heart had never been roused to its depths. But there are 
times when the most apathetic soul must awake in instinctive clinging 
to that innate faith in a merciful, listening God, without which men 
might well go mad. In her heart-sinking despair, almost unconsciously, 
the girl raised her tear-wet eyes, praying as she never had prayed before 
in all the calm security of her happy life. Over and over again she mur- 
mured her one impassioned plea, finding strange comfort in the anreason- 
ing repetition ; and in the exalted mood that came upon her it seemed like 
a direct answer to her cry, the idea which flashed upon her as she faced 
the dividing point in the roads. It was the one to the right which led 
to Cheyenne; but now she remembered that she could turn to the left 
and go to Hereford City instead, where she could telegraph for a doctor, 
giving herself the advantage of a road she had travelled before, as 
well as saving no little valuable time. She almost laughed aloud in 
hysterical relief as the idea occurred to her. “Only thirty miles to 
Hereford City. Only thirty miles! Surely we can make that in time 
to save him!” As compared with the greater distance she had antici- 
pated, it seemed as nothing. ¥ 

But it was a day of dry, almost tropical heat. A film of hot air 
quivered over the baking earth, and the cattle stood .still, staring with 
eyes of helpless appeal, not bending to the curling, .uzzy grasses that 
seemed shrivelling to ashes beneath the sun’s fier fires. Edith was 
conscious of a weary effort in noting each smallest object along the 
way, in resolutely keeping her thoughts from turning backward. Mrs. 
Campbell’s words were always ringing in her ears: “ All creation can’t 
do anything but trust in the Lord.” And ever, as in a numbing 
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despair she crouched over the saddle with more overpowering weari- 
ness, over and over her quivering lips framed her one pitiful ery, “O 
God, give me time—give me time to save him!” 

Spent with fatigue, so little accustomed to hard riding that she began 
to suffer torture from that most senseless contrivance for real service, 
the modern side-saddle, her eyes winking painfully with the white, hot 
glare, while her face smarted with sunburn, the landscape began to 
appear maddeningly monotonous. Mile after mile was the same grass- 
grown, half-obliterated line of road, relentlessly unchanging. She had 
fancied that she must find the way somewhat familiar; but on and on 
she went, over one rise of ground after another, with always the same 
vast sea of unchanging grays and browns, with never an object. which 
stood out in distinct reminder of that other drive when Paul Brown 
had brought her to meet the carriage from the ranch. Here and there 
wheel-marks crossed the road at different angles, leading she could not 
guess whither; she was sure she had not seen so many on that other 
day. Any one of them might be the way she ought to go, for aught 
she could tell, although she kept to the vague line upon which she had 
started, with a sort of blind despair, even while gradually a convic- 
tion that she had after all missed her way was growing in her mind. 
It began to seem at last as if some uncanny spell had been cast upon 
her, and she were doomed to an endless race with the black blotch 
of shadow ever lying still upon the ground beside her, mocking her 
with the fancy that her progress was all a delusion, that in reality 
she was not going on at all. And yet she could not go back. She 
must struggle on to whatever result might be. She could not turn 
back—to him, stricken down in her service! She could not turn back 
until she had done her utmost, even though she perished in that vast 
world of emptiness where even the cattle now seemed turned to stone. 

But, as if her prayer in truth had reached the listening ear of 
heaven, ‘she could not have kept more unswervingly to the direct route 
toward her goal, nor have made better time upon her mission. It was 
but a little after one o’clock when, exhausted to the utmost limit of 
her strength, as it seemed, she dismounted before the last gate of 
Cameron’s ranch, her limbs so cramped and stiffened that she could 
not mount again. She tottered, rather than walked, across the bridge 
and down to the house, where the cook, a frying-pan in hand, stood 
staring in the door. 

“Mr. Blythe—can I see him?” she asked, leaning heavily against 
the horse for support. 

“Yes, ma’am ; he’s just over at the barn. Come right in, ma’am, 
or—” faltering, with a frightened glance over his shoulder at the dis- 
order growing out of a dinner half cleared away, “just wait a minute, 
and [’ll go call him.” 

The horse pt.'led impatiently, and Edith, comprehending his need, 
wearily followed chis lead on to the watering-trough by the windmill, 
where he fell to drinking greedily. With reviving hope in having 
thus carried her purpose to partial success, she was full of feverish 
anxiety to have all done. Mr. Blythe presently issued from the barn, 
for once appearing almost animated, with the lively curiosity that 
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quickened his footsteps, and, leaving the horse to drink to satiety, the 
girl, with painful effort, hurried forward to meet him. 

She briefly explained the situation, wasting no words in superfluous 
ceremony of greeting. “And can you send somebody to Hereford 
City to telegraph to Cheyenne for the doctor?” she breathlessly de- 
manded. “I am too much used up to go myself. It has been a long 
ride for me.” 

“ Paul Brown bitten by a rattlesnake!” he slowly repeated, seem- 
ingly too much dazed with surprise to grasp the statement fully. “ How 
the—er—that is, how on earth did it happen? Aw’ is he goin’ to pull 
through ?” 

Edith stamped her foot in vehement impatience. “If you would 
send a man at once, please, and let me explain afterward. So much 
time has been lost already.” 

“Sure enough. But I can telephone, you know,” Blythe com- 
fortably returned, in no wise ruffled. “ We have connection with Mr. 
Cameron’s office in Cheyenne, an’ I’ll call him right up. Lots quicker 
than a wire from Hereford City, you see,” he added, with his wooden 
grin. “ Here, you John, come an’ take the lady’s horse. An’ you, miss, 
come in an’ have a bite of sonthin’; you must be nigh about starved.” 

“You can télephone—ah, thank heaven !” cried the girl, tears of 
nervous relief coursing down her cheeks. “ And how soon can we get 
a doctor here?” 

“Oh, within two hours, if his horse is worth a—er—that is, if his 
horse is any good at all. Tl have fresh horses ready to snake you 
through in no time, the minute the pill-peddler shows up. Just make 
yourself easy, miss,” throwing open the door of the room she had 
occupied when there before. “ Don’t you worry. ”T'won’t be our fault 
if the Lord don’t give poor Brown a show for his white alley yet.” 

Edith threw herself in the easy-chair with a grateful sense of its 
luxury, sitting in almost comatose restfulness, until Mr. Blythe, an- 
nouncing his coming by a bashful, preparatory cough, again appeared 
apologetically looking in at the door. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said, cheerily. ‘Mr. Cameron was there hisself, 
an’ he’s out rustlin’ up a doctor this very minute. He’ll have one on 
the road in the shake of a lamb’s tail, now you bet. But I must say, 
it beats me—” he went on, in a ruminative tone, a huge hand settling 
on the door-jamb of either side, “it does just everlastingly get me to 
know how Brown ever come to get hisself done up with a rattler. Why, 
I s’pose he’s killed a thousand of ’em in his day: but the worm will 
turn, as the good book says.” : 

Edith’s face was deeply flushed with sunburn, but she still looked 
wan and ill, as, with a painful feeling of reluctance, she briefly 
sketched the accident. 

“ Well, d—er—dear me!” he explosively ejaculated, in great pertur- 
bation, turning about to spit far across the grass. “ Poor Brown! he 
was a good fellow. Surely. A stem-winder, as you might say ; always 
right there when you wanted him; an’ the best horse-breaker in 
Wyoming. To think that he’d get to play in such d—er—that is, 
such bloomin’ bad luck as that !” 


« 
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“ But: of course we shall get the doctor there in time now,” cried 
Edith, his use of the past tense falling upon her hopes like a knell. 

“ U—m,” pursing up his lips ambiguously. “If they’ve got plenty 
of whiskey in the house, of course he’s got a show; but if they ain’t, 
it’s pretty much like a bob-tailed flush in a show down. And whiskey 
is the meanest stuff to keep in the house; most generally you’re out 
just when you come to want it.” 

“ But they had some whiskey,” protested the girl, wretchedly. 

“Some! they need a bar’], ma’am,” he returned, excitedly. “ How- 
ever, we're bound to hope for the best. But how comes it that you 
come after the doctor?” he added, as if suddenly struck by the strange- 
ness of such a messenger. “ Where was all the men-folks ?” 

“They were following after horse-thieves,” sorry that she must 
say it, since it would entail further explanation: she was so deadly 
tired. ‘Two horses were stolen from the place last night; one of 
them Mr. Brown’s Black Prince.” She had thought that Mr. Blythe’s 
self-possession had been a good deal disturbed by the news of Brown’s 
mishap, but she saw now that this had been but as a ripple on the 
surface. 

“Gosh all hemlock !” he cried, lost to all consideration of his lan- 
guage in the wild excitement that held him. “Two horses stole !—and 
that horse of Brown’s! And to think that I offered him every trade 
under heaven for that horse, not a month ago, an’ nothin’ to tempt 
him. An’ now the horse stole, an’ he laid on his back this way—well, 
if it don’t beat the—if it don’t just beat everything! And they’re on 
the trail of the rustlers, did you say? Didn’t Mr. Ellery send no 
word down? Didn’t he want one of the Stock Association men sent 
up?” 

“He did not know I was coming. They had started before Mr. 
Brown was—hurt.” 

“ But of course he wants somebody sent up. Surely. That’s what 
the Stock Association is for,” sputtered Blythe, eagerly. “There is 
Tregent loafing round Cheyenne now, or was yesterday ; the very man 
for the job. Send him out after a rustler—well, he don’t generally 
bring back much more’n a saddle; but you can bet your life it’s just 
the kind of a saddle that particular rustler used to straddle. The 
thieves have a way of gettin’ away from him, you see.” A twinkle in 
his eye betrayed an immense appreciation of the grim humor involved 
in the statement. ‘ But, somehow, once Tregent has been after ’em, 
they seem scared right out of the country. Leastways, the particular 
rustler belonging to the saddle he brings back is never heard of rustlin’ 
again,—not as a general thing. I'll call Mr. Cameron up again an’ 
tell him to start Tregent along with the doctor. An’ I believe I'll 
drive you back myself, Miss Ellery. Can just as well as not. An’ if 
anythin’ should happen to the poor cuss,—don’t be worried, ma’am ; 
of course he’s got a fightin’ chance,—but if anythin’ should happen— 
well, we’re jest natchlly goin’ to git that horse back if there’s hide or 
hair of him above ground in Wyoming. A horse like that !—I’ll jest 
call up Mr. Cameron ’n’ tell him to git a move on the outfit quick’s he 
can. We ain’t got any time to fool away now!” 

' Vou. LIII.—28 
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XI. 


Thanks to that opportune use of the telephone, it was but a little 
after nine o’clock when the team rattled across the bridge at Big Cow 
Creek, and Nelsine, like a wraith in her white gown, came flying down 
from the house. 

“ Edith! is it really you? Oh, you dear, dreadful girl! What a 
fright you have given us! How could you do such a crazy thing? I 
was sure you would be lost; and I was perfectly frantic! When Mrs. 
Campbell came and told me, I didn’t know what to do: I simply walked 
the floor and wrung my hands.” She had the girl in her arms now, 
and was laughing and crying together in a joyous excitement which 
filled Edith with dull surprise. She had not guessed that she had such 
a place in Nelsine’s heart. “ Hugh came back only a few minutes ago, 
and when I told him what you had done—he almost swore! He did, 
indeed. He wanted to start right off after you,—you would have met 
him had you been five minutes later,—but I insisted that he should 
have supper first—he had been in the saddle all day, you know; and 
who could say where and when he was going to find you?” 

Edith stood still,-staring dully toward that open door of the bunk- 
house where a light glowed feebly. “I have brought the doctor: it is 
not too late?” she half whispered, a choke in her voice. 

“ And this is the doctor,” cried Mrs. Ellery, extending her pretty 
hand, with a beaming smile which made that impressionable young 
man her slave from that hour. She was gregarious to her finger-tips, 
this lady of K 6 ranch, and in her hunger for society of some sort it 
was questionable whether she would not have beamed with that same 
ravishing smile had she been called to welcome the devil himself, hoofs, 
horns, and all; but this, happily, the charmed man now gratefully 
pressing her small hand could not have guessed. “ Doctor——-?” she 
went on, interrogatively, glancing at Edith for the introduction which 
had been forgotten. 4 

“My name is Wright, Mrs. Ellery,” the young man said, with a 
glance of such frank admiration as he had never dreamed of bestowing 
on the younger lady, whose listless dignity and preoccupation he had, 
indeed, found somewhat oppressive. Hugh Ellery had come out from 
the house, for the moment monopolized by Mr. Blythe and Tom Tre- 
gent, who were full of eager questions as to the lost horses; and now, 
while Mrs. Ellery went on to greet these others, he came over to his 
sister, a note of earnestness in his laughing complaint. 

“Well, reversibly speaking, you are a nice girl!” giving her a little 
shake, his hands resting caressingly on either shoulder. “ Flying off 
on a wild-goose chase across a country where even the geese fairly 
require a compass to keep to the right course. To say nothing of 
taking chances on your own account sufficient to warrant a strait-jacket, 
here you have deliberately spoiled the best appetite I ever had in my 
life. Don’t you know, you heedless girl, that every time you start a 
man’s heart to beating out of the normal you are deliberately driving 
nails in his coffin? And what right have you to cut short a good 
brother’s days in this fashion? What have you to say for yourself?” 
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“Oh, her actions speak louder than words,” laughed Mrs. Ellery, 
affectionately clasping the girl’s cold hand. “She has brought the 
doctor to counteract all ill effects—that is, if it is really a true-as-you- 
live doctor,” she added, with a laughing glance at him. “It is by no 
means clearly fixed yet in my mind, I must confess; for how Miss 
Ellery could have managed to fetch you so soon without the aid of 
magic is something which I shall have to have explained to me later. 
I will try and restrain my curiosity, however, until you have had some 
supper, for you must all be starving. Do come right in.” 

“ But how is my patient?” asked Dr. Wright, somewhat surprised 
at this unprofessional greeting. 

Edith stood still, her eyes fixed with a glance of terror upon that 
open door across the lawn, behind which an ominous silence seemed to 
reign. She knew Nelsine too well to imagine that even death, if it 
robbed her of none of her heart’s dearest, could long depress her 
lively temperament. With a sound digestion and not too much 
feeling, Nelsine could always be comfortably philosophical as to the 
ills which did not touch her personal happiness. “He is—dead !” the 
girl hoarsely exclaimed, clasping her hands convulsively together. 

‘“‘ He may be dead—drunk, if one may be pardoned for saying so,” 
laughed Hugh, amusedly. “TI think little of the venom actually got 
into the ankle; naturally the stocking absorbed some of it; and, 
happily for poor Brown, we have a heroine on the place-——” 

“‘ Artalissa! Only fancy!” cried Nelsine, who dearly loved to tell 
exciting news herself: “she deliberately put her lips to the wound and 
sucked out the poison. Was it not heroic—and disgusting ?” 

“ But nothing could have been more sensible,” put in the doctor, 
appreciatively. “She was in no danger. The poison of serpents is 
innocuous in the mouth, unless there should happen to be some cut or 
abrasion; and I dare say the presence of mind of this person saved 
the man’s life.” 

“ With the whiskey which they have been pouring down his throat 
all day,” added Ellery, laughing carelessly. ‘“ Would you like to 
take a look at him before supper, doctor? I dare say there is nothing 
you need do, and it will not detain you long.” : 

“Oh, let’s go and shake with him anyhow, poor old cuss,” put in 
Blythe, with affectionate iaterest in his sometime comrade, promptly 
leading the way toward the bunk-house. 

“And so it was Artalissa who saved his life,” remarked Edith, 
with a queer, staccato burst of laughter, as she followed Nelsine into 
the house. 

“Tt was horrible!—it made me fairly sick,” returned the other, 
glancing back with a shudder; “but then—” she admitted, tenta- 
tively, “it was grand in its way. I should hardly have thought her 
capable of it.” 

“There are times when we are capable of anything,” muttered 
Edith, moodily, sinking into the nearest chair. “Oh, how tired I am! 
I am simply dead !” 

“You poor, dear child !” tenderly removing her hat. “To think 
of your doing such a thing, merely for one of the men! But it was 
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just like your impulsive unselfishness : self-preservation has nothing to 
do with the laws of your nature. You would let yourself be burned 
at the stake without a whimper, if it seemed to you your duty. You 
are the most generous, self-sacrificing——” 

“Oh, don’t ?? murmured Edith, miserably, covering her face with 
her hands. “I am a fool,—an utter fool; and I only wish the fool- 
killer would appear at the door this minute.” 

“You are an angel,—only human enough to be half starved and 
all worn out,” rejoined the other, soothingly. “Sit right there, dearie, 
and don’t move until I bring you a cup of tea.” 

“T don’t want anything ; I cannot eat,” the girl listlessly protested, 
as Nelsine bustled about, arranging a dainty little supper. “They 
gave me such a lunch at Cameron’s, They opened all ‘the canned 
things they had on the place, I think ; but I could not eat; I was not 
hungry.” 

“Then don’t dare to offer that as an excuse for not eating now, you 
unreasonable woman. Do take some tea at least, dear,” holding out 
the cup, with a glance of tender coaxing. “Of course you must be 
half dead.” 

“ And to think that I might have spared myself all the worry and 
all that wild-goose chase, as Hugh calls it; to think that while I was 
flying across the country, merely proving what foolishness I could be 
capable of, Artalissa was quietly saving the man’s life by the simple 
magic of common sense! When I think how wild I was—and all for 
nothing—ah, it is such a joke, Nelsine, is it not? Did you ever hear 
of anything funnier?” laying back her head and laughing in wild 
merriment, until hysterical tears were pouring down her cheeks. “Oh, 
why don’t you laugh, Nelsine?—such a joke !” 

“ Poor girl! it may become a serious joke for you if you don’t eat 
something. You will make yourself ill, Edith,” tenderly stroking her 
hair, as she stood over her. “Try and be calm, dear.” 

“Oh, I am calm as a summer’s morning. And I am waiting to 
hear all about it: I want all the details of the joke. What did he 
say when she saved his life in such romantic fashion? Did he fall on 
his knees and cry, ‘My preserver—my preserver!’? What should 
one say when one’s life is saved? So far as I remember, I said nothing 
at all.” 

“So far as I know, the horse-trainer said no more,” replied Nel- 
sine, dryly, yet hoping, perhaps, to divert the girl from her un- 
natural hilarity. “To tell you the truth, whether it was booziness 
or embarrassment—whatever the cause, I thought the fellow behaved 
rather shabbily. But men take everything for granted, when women 
are in love with them. I presume he will be graciously pleased to 
reward her devotion by allowing her to lay down the rest of her life 
for him; and I shall have the small satisfaction of saying, ‘I told you 
so,’ while I am looking up another girl.” 

“Without doubt: what could be more proper? It is only a pity 
that I could not have known, so that I might have brought a minister 
instead of a doctor. Perhaps they will allow me to send one back 
from Cheyenne to-morrow.” 
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“To-morrow! what do you mean?” cried Nelsine, with a startled 
stare, for the moment convinced that the girl had taken leave of her 
senses. 

“T told Mr. Blythe that I would go back with him. He will be 
taking the doctor back to Hereford City to-morrow, you know.” 

“ But for you to think of going with them! Why, Edith, my dear, 
dear girl, what can you mean? Surely you are not——” 

“Oh, don’t you see?” peevishly interrupting the storm of expos- 
tulation ready to issue from the other’s parted lips. “I was going in 
a few days anyway ; and this will save you the long drive to Hereford 
City. With all the trouble about the horses, I am sure Hugh will 
regard the opportunity as fairly providential. A day or two longer 
here would hardly count for much against such a saving of time and 
trouble ; and—you will but waste breath to oppose the scheme, Nel- 
sine, for I am perfectly determined upon going.” There was that in 
her tone which showed she meant all she said. 

“ Well, perhaps you are right,” admitted Mrs. Ellery, reluctantly, 
as though yielding to the inevitable with what grace she might. “ But 
with so much happening at once—oh, dear, what will come next?” 

“Oh, don’t make it a serial story—to be continued in our next,” 
cried Edith, laughing rather crazily, as she gathered up her hat and 
gloves, moving toward her room. “It will be like the core of the 
little boy’s apple, Nelsine: there won’t be any next.” 








XII. 


Mrs. Hallet, widow of the late Richard Hallet, lawyer and _poli- 
tician, possessed one of the most beautiful homes in that most beautiful 
of residence quarters, the Capitol Hill of Denver; but it had come to 
be remarked by her friends, with good-humored smiles, that she was 
seldom to be found there save when her journeyings elsewhere had so 
clogged her footsteps with accumulations of bric-d-brac that she was 
fairly driven back to this delightful dumping-ground to disembarrass 
herself. Certain it was that since the death of her husband, following 
soon after the birth of their oniy child, some three years before, the 
woodbine climbing the walls had had the handsome gray stone structure 
very much to itself,—the fair mistress of the mansion, as often as she 
returned, seeming ever seized with a new restlessness impelling her 
toward another departure. 

There were those to remark that Barbara Hallet’s evident lack of 
love for her home might be due to the fact that for her, perhaps, the 
place was peopled with a company of ghosts she would fain escape. It 
was generally understood that her married life had been unhappy, her 
husband having been notoriously untrue to her; but for whatever sins 
of omission or commission Dick Hallet might have been guilty of 
toward his wife, he had made what atonement he might by opportunely 
dying ; and now it appeared that the lady must be unreasonable indeed 
if she imagined any just cause for complaint in a lot so fair. She was 
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young, charming in person and manner, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, greatly admired and sought after, with wealth sufficient to 
gratify every reasonable desire, while she had her beautiful boy to give 
breadth and purpose to her life. 

“ But we were perishing with ennui, baby and I,” she gayly de- 
clared, when she was making Edith Ellery welcome in the prettiest 
guest-chamber, one whose windows looked across a vexed sea of roofs 
ruffled with waves of swaying tree-tops, across the vast sea of plains 
beyond, bare and brown as a beach at low tide, on to the royal moun- 
tain-range lost in the blue mists of the horizon-line at north and south, 
that ruffled line of shadowy pinks and grays and purples flecked with - 
eternal snows,—to Mrs. Hallet, as to most Denverites, one of the 
grandest views which earth might offer. “If there is any place duller 
than Denver in July, it must be Denver in August. So far as appear- 
ances go, the city has its best foot forward in summer ; but socially we 
are simply dead.” 

“ Ah, the luxury of being dead for a little while!” returned her 
guest, with something in her laugh which called a keen light of in- 
quiry into the soft blue eyes which had a certain trick of seeing most 
where they assumed to notice least, ‘ You could promise me nothing 
better.” 

Although they had known each other but a short time, a warm 
affection had grown up between these two. It had happened a few 
months before this time that Barbara Hallet, returning with her boy 
from a winter in Egypt, had loitered in New York for a few weeks, 
when Edith, opportunely visiting in that city, had received a peremp- 
tory demand from the Wyoming ranch that she go forthwith to call 
upon Nelsine’s dearest friend from Denver. From a matter of duty 
this call had developed into a delight. Edith had fallen in love with 
the charming widow at first sight, and, finding her planning a visit to 
her old home in a Massachusetts village, had urged that the journey 
be extended to include a visit with her in Boston. This, duly occur- 
ring, had afforded opportunity to develop the impulsive affection each 
had conceived for the other, leading, eventually, to their journey west 
together and to Edith’s visit in Denver now. 

She could not have come toa better place to recover from the severe 
mental as well as physical strain to which she had been subjected. 
Barbara Hallet was that rare type of woman who can entertain, with- 
out over-entertaining, her guests. Full of gracious thoughtfulness for 
the stranger within her gates, she was yet too unselfishly equipped 
with tact and womanly intuition to make her attentions intrusive or 
burdensome. To follow a guest about all day long with pestering 
sociability, as fussy, tactless women are ever doing, was a nightmare 
of duty which could not enter her mind; and Edith Ellery found 
herself in a gracious calm for which she was dully grateful. So fast 
events had tripped on one another’s heels that now, in surpassing weari- 
ness of body as well as mind, the memory of the days just passed was 
as but the blurred outlines of a dream. It was as though she had 
awakened in another world, to woo forgetfulness in a languorous repose 
in which no note of discord could ever sound. 
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With all the love which had grown up between them, there had 
not been time in their brief acquaintance for anything like a real 
intimacy. Their lives had but touched on the surface. But Barbara 
Hallet had missed little that came within the range of her bright eyes 
during her two-and-thirty years of looking upon life; and she had 
been quick to perceive the change which this short month had wrought 
in her friend. “Iam afraid Wyoming did not agree with you,” she 
observed, tentatively, one day, while Edith was lying on a couch near 
by in that inert listlessness which now seemed habitual. “TI don’t 
wonder. The dulness of that ranch life must be nearly insupportable. 
I am surprised that Nelsine can endure it as she does.” 

“She has Hugh, you know, and he is so perfectly devoted to her,” 
Edith suggested, perfunctorily, as if finding an effort in speaking at 
all. “They are very happy together.” 

“T know,” a light of smiling enthusiasm on her face. “It is 
beautiful—their devotion ; as beautiful as it is unusual. Their happi- 
ness in each other should be a lesson for you.” 

“For me! and why for me?” looking up surprisedly, a faint flush 
showing on her cheeks. 

“ Because some day you will marry yourself.” 

“ And you think I should ” 

“Marry some good fellow whom you can love just as Nelsine does 
Hugh.” 

“Qh !” the girl exclaimed, in a curious tone, turning away her face. 
But after a moment she added, not looking up, “ But what if it is not 


one’s nature to feel or to simulate great passion? WNelsine says she 
thinks it is not in me to make a goose of myself that way.” 

“Then you would better not presume to get married,” Mrs. Hal- 
let declared, with a dry laugh; “for a married old maid is a hopeless 


case.” 

“But do you not think that there can be such a thing as rational 
friendship between a man and wife, giving happiness, even though 
sentiment is left out of the bargain?” asked the girl, eagerly, after a 
short silence. 

“No, I don’t,” returned the other, very decidedly, her blue eyes 
quietly studying the flushed face that seemed trying to hide itself be- 
hind the sofa pillows. “No woman’s heart could ever be satisfied for 
more than a moment with such a paltry make-shift ; while, whatever 
the quality of a man’s love, he never fails to demand full measure of 
passion in his wife, and to feel defrauded of his right if it is denied 
him. If you are ever tempted to try such an experiment as that, dear, 
my advice to you is—don’t.” She laughed playfully ; but there was a 
certain something in the depths of her eyes which reminded Edith of 
all Nelsine had told her about Mrs. Hallet’s own married life. 

“Why, thank you; I will at least remember your good counsel ;” 
but her answering playfulness was rather forced. 

There was a silence of many moments between the two women. 
Little Paul had brought his plump pug to play on the bear-skin at his 
mother’s feet, filling the pause with a merry monologue. “Cough, 
Tommy, cough !” he would gayly command, as his plump fists patted 
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the wrinkled little back; and the small bit of solemnity, grown so fat 
it could scarce do more than kick in the fulness of exceeding content, 
would obediently give vent to a lazy growling which seemed curiously 
to delight the child’s sense of humor. “Oh, mamma, isn’t Tommy 
a joke?” he cried, in a gurgle of childish laughter, throwing him- 
self upon the floor. Both women laughed in sympathy with his 
abandon. 

“What a darling he is!” Edith exclaimed, watching him with 
tender eyes. 

“Ts he not?” murmured the mother, in a glow of happy pride. 
“And he is so much like my brother Paul, for whom he is named, 
when he laughs like that—as Paul was at his age. .I have a picture 
of us both, taken together when we were little tots, and the resemblance 
is very striking. I must show it to you some time.” 

“T did not know that you had a brother,” Edith observed, sinking 
back upon the cushions once more. “A brother Paul: it is a pretty 
name,” the last words curiously faltering. 

“Poor fellow! I do not often mention him,” Mrs, Hallet returned, 
sighing heavily. ‘“ He was the dearest fellow.” 

“ He is—dead ?” 

“Yes; he was killed in a railway accident, years ago. It was a 
dreadful shock. I adored him.” 

‘‘ How sad it must have been!” trying to speak with feeling, yet 
conscious of a certain hollowness in the sound of her own voice. It 
seemed as if her heart were so completely filled with its own heaviness 
as to have no real emotion left for others’ sorrows. 

“Tt is sad. We never escape it,” Mrs. Hallet went on, absently ; 
“for it is the one point on which poor father’s mind is not quite right. 
Paul was his only son, and there were circumstances which made it 
very sad, his dying so: father never recovered from the shock. He 
insists that Paul is not dead, that some day he will come back. He 
has his room always ready for him ; he mentions him always at family 
prayers; he is continually referring to him in connection with the 
property after he—father—shall be gone. He has never even had 
: monument placed over the grave, although he brought the body 

ome.’ 

“‘ He was dead, then, really ?” Edith faltered, drawing a long breath, 
her thoughts reverting to that other Paul for whom an empty home 
place like this might somewhere be waiting. . 

“Oh, yes; there was no smallest doubt about that,—poor dear boy ! 
“4 is such a comfort to me that Paul is like him. I was so fond of 

im.” 

“Yes,” Edith listlessly assented. Why should it hurt her so 
merely to think of him,—this other Paul who was alive? But he 
too was dead ; dead to his people, dead to her! Why should she think 
of him? What good could it do? He was dead—dead—dead! She 
sprang up restlessly, beginning to pace the floor. 

Mrs. Hallet caught hold of her gown as she passed. ‘ What is it, 
dear? I have been selfishly prattling of my troubles: it is your turn 
now. Tell me, and let me help.” 
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‘Why should you imagine that there is anything to tell ?” the girl 
demanded, half defiantly ; yet, her mood changing in an instant, she 
sank to a hassock at her friend’s feet. ‘“ But of course there. is: why 
should I deny it? Though I am afraid it may seem to you such a 
trifling matter that you will but laugh at me.” 

“Try me and see,” answered her friend, stroking the flushed cheek 
caressingly. 

“Tt is only that somebody asked me to marry him—and I didn’t 
know what to say,” Edith confessed, with an hysterical burst of 
laughter. “But you have helped me, dear; your words have been as 
apples of gold.” 

“ But what did I say ?” looking puzzled. 

“You said if I were tempted to try the experiment—don’t !” She 
laughed again, a queer, mirthless little laugh. “I said I would 
remember your good counsel.” 

“Then you don’t—love him ?” 

“No.” 

Mrs. Hallet bent down and kissed her tenderly. “I suppose I 
know who he is,” she murmured, tentatively. “I met him at your 
house.” 

“Yes; and .I had taken a month to consider my answer, which I 
am afraid I gave him reason to think might be yes. Oh, Barbara, 
how could I, do you think?” the girl moaned, in a voice of anguish, 
burying her face in the other’s lap. 

“ He is very nice,” Mrs. Hallet murmured, undecidedly. 

“He asked me to wire him when I got here,” the girl went on 
breathlessly, not heeding the interruption. “He is going through to 
California, and he wanted to be sure of seeing me here; and all this 
morning I have been wild with the thought that I must wire him to- 
day if he is to have the message before leaving Boston; and yet— 
what to say ?” 

“But you know now?” surveying the flushed face anxiously. 
“ Don’t be hasty, dear.” 

“ Do you call it hasty to take a month to say no? [I think he will 
rather be disposed to complain that I have been so slow.” 

“You are sure you do not care for him?” urged the other, very 
tenderly. , 

“Oh, I know it! I have known it for a month—only I would 
not admit it,” she said, with such curious repressed feeling in the tone 
that Mrs. Hallet started. 

“Ts it that there is somebody else, darling?” she murmured in the 
small] pink ear, her arms around the girl. 

“Why should there be? Why should you think it?” angrily 
drawing back from the embrace; but on the instant her bravado had 
failed her, and, with a pitiful, inarticulate cry, she buried her burning 
face in Barbara Hallet’s neck. 

“ Forgive me, darling ; I understand,” murmured the older woman, 
triumph and tenderness mingled in her soft smile, as she bent to kiss a 
bit of the white neck revealed below the disordered knot of hair. 
“Some day you must tell me all about it.” 
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XIII. 


The tall clock in the corner of the hall, in five slow, clanging 
strokes, was ringing a knell for another dead hour, as Edith Ellery, 
dressed for a drive, came gingerly tripping down that great oak stair- 
case whose exquisite polish was of a sort to almost audibly cry a warn- 
ing to unwary feet. Never could the girl have looked more lovely 
than now, as she settled herself in a corner of the high-backed seat in 
the shadow of the stairway, her cheeks flushed as though they burned 
to rival the smiling, red-lipped mouth, her brown eyes shining with a 
sort of scintillant glow, like bits of polished gold-stone. It was in 
natural reaction from the gloom which had lately so heavily oppressed 
her, that now, for the moment, she was almost riotously happy. She 
had forgotten to reproach herself for her weak and vacillating attitude 
toward Marshall Woodbury ; she did not care to think what the future 
might hold in store; she only exulted in the thought that within the 
hour, when once her fateful message was flashing over the wires, she 
could feel that she had finally severed the last knot of that foolish 
tangle into which she had blundered. She could have shouted for 
gladness in the mad sense of freedom that was hers once more. 

She idly picked up a newspaper, but she was too excited to read. 
The striking of the clock had suggested a new idea, reminding her of 
the difference in time between Denver and Boston. Marshall Wood- 
bury by this time must have left his office for the day, and her message, 
if directed there, could not reach him before the next morning. In 
her impatience to have the matter settled beyond question, she debated 
if it would not be better to have it follow him to his house; and yet, 
hesitating, with a whimsical smile,—it seemed that she could scarcely 
take any question seriously just now,—she reminded herself that he 
might perhaps prefer not to have his good night’s sleep haunted by 
such words; fidgeting uneasily, as she saw herself confronted again 
with the vexed question of just how much this man really cared for 
her. In truth, it had been a certain jealous distrust of the real depths 
of his love which had held her back in the first instance, when she had 
been most disposed in his favor,—a haunting conviction that there had _ 
been more of cool reason than of passion in his choice; and there was 
a touch of sarcasm in her smile now, as, with a shrug, she decided 
that the telegram should follow him to his pillow, if perchance it 
might go through directly. There was satisfaction of a sort in her 
belief that she was not, after all, to hurt him overmuch; but her 
woman’s heart was still capable of a touch of unreasoning soreness 
that, since he had presumed to call himself her lover, he had not 
loved her a little more. 

It was this slight, unacknowledged pique, perhaps, which lent a 
flavor of almost vengeful zest to the feeling with which she repeated 
over to herself the words she planned to send him, checking off the 
number carefully with her small gloved fingers; for, like most women 
of little acquaintance with that time- and labor-saving device of modern 
communication, she was impressed with a vague conviction that to 
send more than ten words by telegraph was somehow forbidden by law, 
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while to send less would have been an impossible affront to that passion 
for getting the worth of her money innate in every woman’s heart. 
But to convey her meaning clearly in such meagre phrase, and in such 
terms that its sentimental purport should not be patent to every callow 
operator who listened to the clicking of the words between that point 
and Boston, seemed a matter deserving of all serious consideration. 

“Cannot see you here. Useless and painful. Will write.” The 
words came within the prescribed limit, certainly ; but there was room 
for one more,—regarding with a puzzled frown the little finger of her 
left hand, sticking stiffly away from its fellows, as though bound to 
call attention to the fact that it had been left out in the brief scale. 
And then, had any one been watching, he would have seen a strange 
light flash into the eyes which had been absently regarding that paper 
upon her lap, while all the bloom as suddenly faded from her face as 
if the hand of death had fallen upon her. She was staring dizzily at 
a column whose flaring head-lines her rigid fingers seemed to be point- 
ing out, as though moved by the fates to compel her attention : 


“ DISCOVERY OF AN ORGANIZED BAND OF HorsE-THIEVES IN 
Wyomine. STartTuing DEVELOPMENTS. ARREST OF THE RING- 
LEADER OF THE GANG, Paut Brown, A MAN HITHERTO HELD 
In Hieu EsTEEM AMONG THE CATTLE-MEN. FEARS THAT HE MAY 
BE LYNCHED.” 


So far she read uncomprehendingly, dully going over the lines a 
second time before the full meaning of the words seemed clear to her ; 
but then, with a smothered cry, she caught the sheet closer to her 
blanched face, hurriedly devouring the finer print which followed : 


“ CHEYENNE, July 8,18—. For some time past the cattle-men of 
this section have suffered severely from the depredations of rustlers, 
who seemed to be working in a regularly organized band, scattered in 
different parts of the State, passing the stock from hand to hand, 
altering brands, and cleverly hiding their tracks, until detection seemed 
well-nigh impossible. All attempts at unearthing the gang have proved 
unavailing until now, when the man who has undoubtedly been the ring- 
leader in the nefarious work is safely lodged in the custody of the sheriff 
at Cheyenne. It happened on the night of July 4 that two valuable 
horses were stolen from the K 6 ranch on Big Cow Creek, one of 
them, evidently as a clever ruse to ward off suspicion, a fine animal 
belonging to Paul Brown himself, the ‘man under arrest, who was em- 
ployed on the place as a horse-breaker. A trusted agent of the Wyo- 
ming Stock Association at once repaired to the place, upon learning 
the circumstances, and with his accustomed skill quickly succeeded in 
unearthing one of the most brazen schemes of rascality which this region 
has ever developed. It appears that on the night in question there 
was a dance at Cottonwood, a small hamlet a dozen miles on the other 
side of K 6 ranch, to which all the boys belonging on the place, with 
the exception of Brown, had gone. It was remarked at the time as 
rather singular that he so determinedly resisted all importunities to 
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make one of the party ; but business before pleasure was evidently the 
ruling principle with this young man. A young lady residing at the 
place now testifies that she was awakened about midnight by mysterious 
sounds, and, going to the window of her room, which faces the barns 
and corrals, distinctly saw in the moonlight this fellow Brown making 
for the stables. Curious as to what had taken him forth at such an 
hour, she sat waiting at the window to see him return, and thinks she 
must have fallen asleep, as the clock was striking three when she found 
herself rousing up, while at the same time she saw Brown loitering 
under the trees, having evidently just returned from his strange errand. 
Tracks leading through the corral indicate that the horses were taken 
off that way, while all the signs point toward a course in the direction 
of the Lost River country, where Brown has a range of his‘own. The 
girl’s evidence, though given with reluctance, is positive and direct, 
while Brown admits the truth of her statement as to the time of his 
going toward the barns, although he stoutly denies his guilt, offering 
the remarkable explanation that, though he started for that point, he, 
for some caprice yet unexplained, turned aside to gaze at the moon 
through the long hours otherwise unaccounted for. There seems little 
question but that this peculiar sentimentalist was gazing at the moon 
on this particular occasion from the back of his own good horse, which 
was taken merely as a blind, while he rode out to hand over to a con- 
federate one of the most valuable little fillies in that section of Wyo- 
ming. Great excitement prevails over the arrest in Cheyenne, where 
the young man has hitherto borne a good reputation, and startling 
developments are expected. The sheriff announces his determination to 
protect the prisoner at all hazards, but the stockmen are aroused over 
their losses, and it is rumored upon the streets that a necktie social is 
among the possibilities.” 


Edith seemed fairly paralyzed with the growing sense of amaze- 
ment and horror as she read. It was a morning paper, and that com- 
munication from Cheyenne was dated the day before,—dully turning 
the paper over to look. “ Perhaps even now—O God! O God!” she 
gasped and choked with the whispered cry. All the air seemed sud- 
denly exhausted in the room; she had an odd difficulty in breathing, ' 
and everything showed blurred in a dull monochrome. 

She knew too well the temper of the cattle-men as to their losses to 
doubt that there might be short shrift for one proved guilty as a rustler, 
whoever he might be; she could even believe that their indignation, 
turned toward Paul Brown, might burn the more fiercely from the 
feeling that they had so long been hoodwinked by a clever rogue. And 
he—ah, he had sworn to her—she had demanded the vow—that he 
would never betray the silly secret of that night, come what would ; 
and she knew that he would go down to his death, if need were, 
keeping his word. 

Against the dark background of confused thought his face was clear 
before her,—that strong, resolute face, betraying in every line the 
firmness of character which, nursed as a virtue, had developed toward 
an unyielding obstinacy bordering on a vice. Once a resolution had 
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assumed shape in that man’s mind, were it but the outgrowth of a 
whim, his impulse would be to hold to it at any cost. And now it was 
she who had bound him to silence, she, whose lightest wish, she well 
knew, would be to him a law; she, to preserve whose fancied honor 
his lips would be sealed as to that night’s doings, even though she 
had never asked it. Ah, the pity of it, the madness of it! Her 
honor against his! To sacrifice his own good name, to let the world 
point at him as a horse-thief, perchance to lay down life itself, that 
nobody might guess that she, Edith Ellery, had been with him alone 
at an hour to which, from the vileness of their own minds, men were so 
ready to impute evil. To pay such a price as this for that bauble 
thing, her reputation! How could he dream that she could ask it,— 
could permit it? “O God! O God! have pity! To be here, tongue- 
tied and helpless, when a word might save him !” 

The soft frou-frou of silk in the hall above called a poor, strained 
mask of composure to her face; and though her fingers fumbled 
clumsily over the task, they were yet quick to roll that fatal paper into 
smallest compass, thrusting it under the pile of cushions at one side. 
She could not talk to Barbara about this awful thing. 

“ Have I worn your patience to tatters?” cried her hostess, laugh- 
ingly, peeping over the balustrade as she hurried down the stairs. 
“ But, child, what makes you look so queer? Is it the light from the 
stained glass, or are you really ill?” coming to her full of tender 
anxiety. 

“ Oh, it must be the stained glass.” The pale lips bravely essayed 
a smile, which after all amounted to scarce more than a grimace. “I 
have a slight headache, but it is nothing.” 

“The drive will do you good,” Mrs. Hallet returned, with a ca- 
ressing smile, her tone quite reassured. She fancied that she had 
fathomed the difficulty at a glance. The girl’s sympathies were doubt- 
less wrought up to highest tension at thought of the pain she was about 
to inflict upon her lover. Doubtless she trembled, in innocent, girlish 
vanity, with the fancy that she might be about to wreck his life at one 
fell swoop; and Mrs. Hallet, who had lived to see many a life drift 
awreck, but never one for love alone, laughed in her soul in good- 
humored cynicism. “And shall we drive directly to the telegraph- 
office ?” she asked, when they were in the carriage, a gleam of mischief 
in her smile. “ Do you still want to send that fatal message?” 

“Yes; the telegraph-office—and won’t you ask him to drive fast, 
please?” Her breath came hurriedly, while a fever-spot of red of a 
sudden flamed on either white cheek. A telegram—ah, why had she 
not thought of that before? It might not be too late to save him yet. 
“Tf ’twere done, ’twere well ’twere done quickly,” she murmured, 
with a strained, excited laugh, in answer to the other’s curious glance. 

“I believe you are repenting already, Edith,” hazarded Mrs. 
Hallet, teasingly. “ Your expression is quite tragic. Don’t let your- 
self make a mistake, dear.” 

“No; I shall not make a mistake,” the girl exclaimed, with another 
sharp outburst of that strained, hysterical laughter. Her companion 
looked at her with a baffled sense of being, somehow, outside the situa- 
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tion, but, with the exquisite tact which always distinguished her, cleverly 
changed the subject. She was curiously interested in the girl’s strange 
mood, which she meant should be explained to her; but it was one of 
her theories that success in small things, no less than in great, is worth 
the price of infinite patience. She idly chatted on of indifferent 
topics, occasionally calling attention to some building especially fine, 
while Edith, mechanically responsive, in an undercurrent of thought 
was eagerly framing this second telegram she had to send, this time 
with no niggardly counting of words. Fortunately, the drive was 
rather long, and there had been time for the girl to grow quite com- 

osed before the carriage drew up before the Western Union office. 
“Don’t come, Barbara: it is not worth while,” she hastily protested, 
as she eagerly sprang to the ground; and Mrs. Hallet, although she 
might have been a little piqued at the evident desire to be spared her 
surveillance, was yet sufficiently gracious to smile as she settled acqui- 
escently back against the cushions. 

“ And now the deed is done, I suppose,” she observed, laughingly, 
when, after a very short absence, the girl returned. “The die is cast.” 

“Ah, never say die!’ A note of strange triumph was in that 
wild, hysterical laugh. What would Barbara Hallet say could she 
know that at that moment a message was flashing across the wires to 
Tom Tregent of Cheyenne, saying, “Paul Brown is innocent of 
charges against him. I will be in Cheyenne by night train, prepared 
to prove it,” and signed with her name? And now the next thing to 
do—— “Would you mind telling the man to drive to the Union 
Station?” she asked, trying to speak with matter-of-fact carelessness, 
but faltering somewhat, her eyes falling. “I want—” moistening her 
dry lips nervously, “I want to ask about a train.” 

“The trains from Boston ?—to find out if your message will reach 
him before he leaves, you sharp little puss? Can’t you leave it all to 
Providence? But of course, if you wish,” amiably giving the order. 
“‘ How the poor ticket-man will swear in his heart, when you pin him 
down to his book of time-tables with such an unconscionable demand ! 
but I dare say he deserves it for his sins.” 

“T will try not to be too hard on him,” returned the girl, restlessly, 
conscious that the other did not half believe in the pretext she had 
so ingeniously constructed, and was waiting for a fuller explanation. 
All the way to the station she sat in a listless silence, her mind wrestling 
impatiently with the problem which now ‘confronted her. She was 
resolved to go to Cheyenne by the first train, which she knew would 
leave Denver at some hour in the evening. Yet how could she escape 
from her friend without full explanation of her purpose, which, upon 
reflection, she felt but the more determined to withhold? She knew 
too well the character of Barbara Hallet to question that, were all 
made clear, she must have the company of that friend on this journey. 
With her generous, impulsive sympathy, Barbara would count it shame 
to herself to let the girl go upon that weary night expedition alone. 
But Edith, with a sickened heart, remembered that there might be the 
publicity of a court-room to face, reporters and the horrors of news- 
paper notoriety ; there might even be—ah, that “Special Correspond- 
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ence” was dated yesterday ; she could never forget that; even now it 
might be too late! She shut her pale lips together with a sort of 
fierceness, to keep from crying out. Dearly would she have liked the 
support of that stanch friend in the unknown trials which lay before 
her; but Barbara must be spared. It was for her, Edith Ellery, to 
do this errand alone ; and should she weakly shrink and falter, where 
he, for love of her, had faced all so bravely ? 

“ T don’t know what you will say, Barbara,” she began, appealingly, 
when she slowly returned to the carriage from her errand, ‘‘ but—do 
you not have impulses, sometimes, which you can hardly explain, 
impelling you toward doing something which to another might seem 
simply irrational?” 

“ Frequently, my child; it is all that saves me from madness, as 
vaccination keeps one from small-pox. But what crazy move are you 
meditating now? Is it to go back and retract that telegram ?” 

“ Not quite so bad as that ; but—look at those.” 

Barbara Hallet was silent for a moment, amazedly turning over in 
her hand the two bits of pasteboard which the girl had given her, a 
cloud of something like displeasure creeping in a warm flush across 
her fair face. “A ticket for Cheyenne—and a sleeping-car section ! 
Well, I must say, Edith, that this appears a little too irrational for my 
comprehension ; but perhaps you will be good enough to explain.” 

“Tt is only—oh, don’t be vexed, Barbara! it breaks my heart to 
think that you may be displeased with the whim—for of course it is 
merely a whim! But I want to go back to Wyoming for a few days; 
indeed, I feel that I must go.” 

“ But it is perfectly preposterous, running off like this,” knitting 
her brows fretfully over the tickets. ‘“ Wire Nelsine to come down, 
if you want to consult with her; though, for that matter, I thought 
you had already settled it to suit yourself. I thought you knew your 
own mind.” 

Edith had occasionally been put to confusion by her friend’s 
feminine habit of jumping at a conclusion upon the smallest shred of 
evidence; but now there were thanks to heaven in her heart for this 
hint so opportunely offered. ‘“ But Nelsine cannot leave the children,” 
she breathlessly protested. “It would be so much easier for me to go 
to her. And it is such a little journey, now that I know the way.” 

“ But to fly off at a tangent like this! You are planning to take 
the night train, I take it ; to get into Cheyenne at nobody knows what 
uncanny hour,—that rough, cowboy town.” 

“Qh, the place is beautifully civilized.” She tried hard to be calm, 
though her lips rebelliously trembled. “ And one is not obliged to 
face even the electric lights of the place, unless one chooses, so the 
ticket-man told me. The sleeper is side-tracked there until morning, 
for which reason you must see that it is the very train to take to get to 
the ranch comfortably, as one has the advantage of the early start for 
the long drive across the country. I would much rather spend the 
night in the sleeper than be obliged to stop over at Cameron’s, as I did 


before.” 
“T have a good mind to go with you,” announced her companion, 
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“There is not the slightest reason for your going yourself, so far 
as I can see,” Mrs. Hallet declared, with a palpable air of pique, 
“unless you have found your stay with me so disagreeable——” 

“ Ah, you don’t know—you can’t understand, and I can’t explain!” 
her lips now pitifully aquiver, and such pain in her appealing eyes as 
reminded Barbara Hallet of some animal hurt to death. “ Don’t ask 
me to tell you until I come back, dear. I must go; and you must not 
try to stop me. That is all I can tell you now; only—trust me, 


Barbara.” 





XIV. 


His face turned impatiently toward that quarter whence presently 
the head-light of a locomotive would rise as a star against the soft 
darkness of the summer night, Paul Brown loitered at the remote 
eastern end of that long platform extending out from the railway- 
station at Cheyenne. The great stone building looked grim and 
repellent as a prison in the white flood of the electric light. Few were 
there to welcome the coming, at this hour of half-past one in the 
morning, while none were called to speed the parting guest, since the 
expected train was the local from Denver, which here would be at the 
end of its route. An empty baggage-truck rumbled noisily across the 
wooden flooring to a position beside the outer track, the fellow supply- 
ing the propelling force, as though wholly worn out with the effort, 
promptly adjusting himself to a seat on its gridiron surface, his legs 
drawn up to an angle of which the apex fairly met his chin, his hands 
clasped sustainingly around the bent knees. A couple of hotel porters 
leaned lazily against a corner of the building, “swapping lies,” as they 
would have expressed it in the slang which served them for wit; a 
man, perhaps not over-happy in anticipation of the arrival which had 
robbed him of good sleep, perhaps, like Paul Brown, too much absorbed 
in his own thoughts to encourage sociability, walked by himself in the 
shadows at the far end of the platform; while by the door of the 
women’s room an express agent, his canvas-covered book clasped 
tightly under one arm, discussed a question of local politics with a 
burly officer of the law, whose silver star of office shone in conspicuous 
warning to all evil-doers. 

“ Expectin’ comp’ny, Brown ?” the crouching fellow on the baggage 
truck called out, with sleepy interest, after a little; but the one ad- 
dressed never heard him. 

“She is coming! she is coming!” he was saying over and over, in 
passionate recitative, to the accompaniment of his pulsing heart, keeping 
his joy alive. Even with his hand fast closed upon her telegram in 
his pocket, he could yet scarce believe that he was so soon to see her 
face again. He felt that he could almost murmur blessings now on 
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that newspaper thunderbolt, erstwhile so accursed, which had won for 
him a promise he could never have dared to pray for. 

And so when Edith Ellery stepped from the sleeper that night it 
was Paul Brown’s face which looked at her over the porter’s shoulder ; 
it was his hands which were reached out to clasp hers in voiceless 
welcome. 

“Tt is you,—really you?” she gasped, incredulously, touching his 
sleeve with her finger-tips. “Then it was not true? You are not A 

“Decidedly not,” he laughed, taking the bag from her nerveless 
hands with an air of proprietorship. “ Will you take my arm? It 
is scarce more than a dozen steps to the hotel; but I am obliged to 
take it rather slowly, on account of my ankle, which is not yet altogether 
recovered from its wrench the other day. I hope you don’t mind ?” 

“But I don’t understand,” she faltered, bewilderedly. “TI 
thought——” 

“You thought that you might perhaps find me hanging from a 
lamp-post.” He laughed in boyish delight. “I am sorry that you 
had such a fright; but you must not expect me to be altogether sorry, 
since it has brought you here.” 

“Then it was not true—what the paper said ?” 

“Tt was and it wasn’t. Artalissa did give me away, to the best of 
her ability. She evidently did see me from the window that night ; 
and she embroidered the tale with envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness. She was loaded down with circumstantial evidence ; 
she had heard the jingling of my spurs as I passed the house, the sub- 
dued trampling of horses, and the opening of the corral gate, a moment 
later; I was even twisting my quirt in my hands when I returned, 
fully three hours later,—time enough, you will see, to have run the 
stock off to a confederate, as she cleverly suggested. There was almost 
nothing to do but to arrest me after that, though to Tregent it was all 
a joke, while your brother understood it perfectly. I encouraged the 
fun, partly to see how far the girl would go with her scheme of ven- 
geance, partly because I was going back to town and planned to ride 
down with Tregent anyway, and somewhat with the idea that were 
anybody on the place in communication with the thief—one never 
knows what systems of underground telegraphy they have, these fellows 
—it might put him somewhat off his guard. It was all a great bluff, 
so far as we were concerned ; nothing more. But the fellow who drove 
us in from the ranch improved the opportunity by getting himself 
boiling drunk that night, when he went telling the story around the 
saloons, with all sorts of boozy embellishments, while that little carrion- 
crow of a reporter got hold of him, and—well, the joke had rather 
lost its point when the papers came in from Denver this afternoon. 
But I have seen the reporter since,” laughing grimly, “and he will 
have the fullest possible retraction in to-morrow’s paper. But you— 
were you very much frightened?” daringly pressing the small hand 
more closely to his side. 

“Tt was unspeakably horrible,” she said, with a shudder. “To 
think that you would not prove your innocence by telling that I was 
with you that night!” ; 

Vou. LITI.—24 
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“ As if I could possibly have done such a thing! I would have 
died first,” he protested, warmly. 

“T knew you would,” sighing wearily ; “and so—I came.” 

“ And you would have stood up and given such testimony for me? 
—have owned before judge and jury, reporters and the whole gossiping 
world, that you had met your brother’s hired man alone, at dead of 
night,—that you remained with him of your own accord for half an 
hour or more? Indeed, Artalissa swore the time was fully three hours; 
but that was one of her amiable exaggerations, Iam sure. It could 
not have been so long.” 

“Whatever might have been the time, I should have sworn that I 
was with you every minute,” she returned, simply. ‘ What else could 
I have done?” 

“Oh, you—heroine !” he exclaimed, such passionate tenderness in 
his voice that the girl half withdrew her hand, trembling with shy 
apprehension. “ And to think what such an admission might have 
cost you!” They had reached the hotel, and he led the way up-stairs 
to the dimly-lighted parlor, while a sleepy porter followed obsequiously. 
“ The lady will go to her room presently. We will ring when we want 
you,” he said to the fellow, standing in the door until the intruder was 
safely committed to the stairs. “I ought to have let you go at once,” 
he added then, turning to look at the girl’s pale face with compunctious 
tenderness ; “‘ but I wanted to thank you—and for that other time—for 
that ride to Cameron’s—brave little woman! You must let me speak 
of that ; it meant so much to me.” 


“ Ah, it was so little to do: you had saved my life.” 
“ And if I had,—though that is putting it rather strongly, perhaps, 
—you took a thousand times as much pains to save mine. And now 


in ”? 

“ Again I am confronted with a record of wasted effort. You did 
not need me now any more than you did the doctor whom I brought 
you that other time,” she declared, with a certain bitterness. “The 
question now is, at what time does the next train leave for Denver ?” 

“You do not mean the very next train ?” he faltered, appealingly. 

“ Most certainly I do,—the very next. Why not? You must see 
that the sooner I am away now the better.” 

“ There is a train that leaves at three-fifty,” he reluctantly admitted. 
“ But you are so tired re 

“‘ But I shall go by that train, just the same,” with a decisiveness 
which left nothing to be said. “That will be in about two hours.” 

“A little less than two hours,” his face clouded over with frank 
disappointment, as he looked at his watch. She noted now, for the 
first time, her eyes shyly approving, that he was dressed in light summer 
clothes, fashioned after the style of other men’s business wear. He 
had been a fine-looking fellow in the old corduroys which had grown 
so familiar ; but now he looked every inch the gentleman her heart had 
held him to be. “If you are going so soon,” he added, wistfully, “I 
must not detain you longer. You will want to go to your room and 
wen And I ordered a little lunch sent up for you, thinking you might 
need it. 
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“Tt was kind of you, but I am not hungry; I supped full of 
horrors,” smiling up at him, with something of her old brightness, 
from the easy-chair into which she had dropped restfully. “And I 
am so comfortable here: it is hardly worth while to lie down,—if you 
do not mind stopping a little longer.” 

“Well, no; I do not mind, certainly,” smiling broadly at the idea. 
Was she not conscious of the exquisite absurdity of such words to 
him? 

“There are so many things I want to have explained to me. About 
Artalissa, for instance; I cannot understand how she came to turn 
against you so.” 

“Qh, that,” smiling embarrassedly. “As Kipling says, ‘That 
is another story.’ We had a few words. I was in a bad temper, 
the morning you went away, giving me no opportunity for a word 
of thanks or farewell. It was rather unkind of you, don’t you 
think ?” 

“Oh, if you say so, perhaps,” her eyes dropped upon the handker- 
chief which she was industriously drawing through one gloved hand 
after the other. “But I am waiting now to discuss Artalissa’s con- 
duct,—not mine.” 

“Well, I was in an ugly frame of mind, as I said, and it became 
fairly maddening, the sense of obligation toward the girl, with the 
obvious misunderstanding on her part—the expectation that—oh, a 
man feels like a fool, telling such things!” breaking off miserably, a 
deep flush staining his sunburned face. “Don’t ask me to go into 
details. It is enough to say that I felt that E ought to explain myself 
somewhat,—that I made a bungling job of it, and—she hates like an 
Indian.” 

“‘But she has wiped off the score of all obligation by this,” her 
eyes flashing indignation, her cheeks aflame. ‘Surely you owe her 
nothing now ?” 

“TI don’t know. It grinds a little yet,” his glance moodily fol- 
lowing the pattern of the carpet. 

“‘ And the horses,—have you any clue to them ?” 

“Jim Kittery was arrested with my Black Prince, at Laramie, this 
morning. He had ventured into the town for whiskey, like the fool 
that he is. He had sold the filly at a place over in my country, and I 
have already sent a man to fetch’ her back: so, in all probability, she 
will be yours yet,” his smile rather strained. ‘You know, perhaps, 
that vour brother planned to give her to you,—a wedding-present ?” 

“He spoke of it,” her eyes falling embarrassedly. “ But now—— 

“ Well?” as she paused. 

“Qh, nothing ; only—my engagement, so far as it was an engage- 
ment, is broken.” 

“Broken !” fire in his eyes as he sprang impulsively toward her ; 
but after a step he seemed to bethink himself, and moved on to the 
window, parting the lace curtain to stare down into the street. “ What 
ought one to say on such an occasion?” he asked, presently, in an odd, 
muffled voice. “Congratulations seem hardly in order.” 

“T don’t know that there is call for any remark at all,” she replied, 
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rather tartly ; and after a moment, as though she would change the 
subject, she asked, “ And when do you go back to K 6?” 

“Never. I am going to leave the country.” He came moodily 
back from the window and resumed the place near her chair. “I am 
sick of cattle; sick of the life; sick of the whole business, It is like 
dropping buckets into empty wells and growing old with drawing 
nothing up. And I want a change; I must have it. I have been 
offered the management of an outfit in New Mexico, and I am going 
there as soon as I can get away.” 

“To New Mexico!” Edith gasped. It was as if he had said he 
would go to the other end of the world. “Ah, why will you? 
Why will you not go back to your father, if you are tired of this life? 
I have thought of it so much,—so wished you would go!” flashing an 
appealing glance full in his eyes. 

“ Have you—dear little girl?” his heart speaking in the glance he 
gave back to her. 

“My friend Mrs. Hallet, with whom I have been staying in 
Denver,” she went on hurriedly, her color rising, “was talking the 
other day about her brother who died. He was killed; but it seems 
that his poor old father will never admit that he is dead,—that he will 
not some day come back to them. He has his room always ready for 
him ; every day he prays for him. I could not but think of you as I 
heard it, and with tears in my heart for the poor old father who some- 
where must be mourning in just that way for you. Ah, can you not 
see that your hard, unyielding obstinacy is cruel to him? that you 
have punished him more than he deserved in all these years? Can 
you not guess how his heart must be eaten out with sorrow, waitin 
for the opportunity to atone? waiting, like that poor father of the 
Paul who died, for the son who will not return to him ?” 

He had buried his face in his hands as she went on, and when he 
looked up his eyes were flashing with unshed tears. “You do not 
know—oh, can you not guess what you have been telling me?” he 
cried, brokenly. ‘It-is my father you are telling me about—my 
father! I could not have believed it—that he cared for me like that ! 
But it is true—Barbara says so—dear little Bab!” the last in eager 
questioning, as though he could not even now believe what he. had 
heard. 

“You are her brother—you!” her face paling. “ You—Paul 
Brown ?” 

“ My name is Paul Brown Huntington, at your service,” he ex- 
plained, with boyish delight in her amazement. 

“ And you have been living under a false name all these years !”” 

“ Not exactly. Brown was my middle name: it was my mother’s, 
and I thought I had a right to it. I simply dropped the other after 
the railroad accident when I was supposed to have been killed, on m 
way West. I had intended to take that train; my berth was engaged, 
which was how they came to have my name in the list of passengers 
in the sleeper. But I happened to miss it by a hair, on account of 
running against one of my fraternity men and stopping too long talking 
with him; and the next day when the accident was reported, I don’t 
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know whether I was glad or sorry that some one had blundered, so far 
as I was concerned. At all events, it appeared that to all intents and 
purposes I was dead ; and I decided to remain so.” 

“ And you have lived near your sister all these years and never let 
her know? How could you be so hard ?” 

“T was dead. Why should I risk embarrassing my friends by 
rising from the grave, when I had no smallest reason to suppose that I 
was wanted? I kept run of my sister in a way, through the society 
items in the Denver papers, from which it appeared evident that she 
had no smallest need of me. She was in the swim, floating on the top 
wave, while I had all I could do barely to keep my head above water. 
Had she been in want of any help which I could have given, had there 
even been any time in all the long years when I could have gone to 
her without my attitude seeming a tacit appeal for help, it might have 
been different ; but in my shabby old corduroys and cowboy hat, with 
the record of failure written upon me so that he who ran might read, 
was I the guest to appear properly at the door of that grand house on 
Capitol Hill?” 

“ But you will go to her now?” 

“Tf you tell me to.” 

“ And will you go back with me to-night ?” 

“MayI? You know what it would be to me to go with you, if you 
permitted it, even if nothing were beyond. Yet when I think of seeing 
Barbara so soon—dear little Bab! She always had such hopes for me 
—poor little girl !—she believed that I would do great things. My 
record will be a sorry surprise for her.” 

“ How can you say such things? How can you think of anything 
but the glad surprise it will be to her to see you again? Can you not 
guess how she loves you, her only brother, for whom her only boy is 
named? And do you think love will stop to weigh and measure what 
you have done or left undone? She will be proud of you that you 
have done so well, and only love you the better for the failures.” 

“ Will she?” he whispered, huskily. She had taken off her gloves, 
and one bare hand lay, tempting him, on the velvet-covered arm of 
her chair. He reached over hesitatingly, covering its rose-leaf dainti- 
ness with a tremulous pressure, “ Ah, how you always comfort me, 
charm me, make me glad in spite of myself! You make me forget 
everything but the joy I have in you; you make me forget what I 
am and what you are. Did you guess that night when we were sitting 
by the burnt-out bonfire—it was at just about this time, by the way— 
did you dream how hard it was for me to hold myself back from 
snatching you to my heart and telling you that I could never let you 
go? You looked so sweet, so lovely, with the moonlight shining on 
your face—I wonder now that I had strength to be silent. It was 
only the knowledge of the uselessness of it, the pain it might be to 
you, which sealed my lips. Even if I had not known that you 
belonged to another, I think I could not have spoken: I had sworn I 
would never speak. But now, if I go home to my father, I shall at 
least have the name of a good old family to offer the woman I love. 
I may not have much more, for, as I told you that night, I cannot 
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go back begging.” A touch of the old stubborn pride was in the 
slight upward movement of his handsome head. “But you spoke of 
taking up a desert claim, you know.” He tried to turn it off with a 
joking laugh, but halted, with something like a sob, as he bent his 
head to cover the small hand with passionate kisses. ‘Oh, darling— - 
darling, what would you do if I were to offer you one?” 

“T think—” she said, pausing judicially, a mischievous smile 
curving her lips, although the brightness of glad tears shone in her 
tender eyes,—“ all things considered, I think I should accept; it, dear.” 


THE END. 
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I REMEMBER seeing a couple of years ago a full-page illustration 

in Life; in it Henrik Ibsen, his arms and legs entwined about 
him like an Eastern idol, rests in solemn state upon an altar, while a 
reverent woman stirs the flaming incense that mounts before him. 
Below her, in careless confusion, are scattered the cast-off gods that 
have fallen from grace, each in its turn, among them the figures of 
Browning, Madame Blavatsky, and Tolstoi. A broom that was evi- 
dently used in sweeping aside the cast-off gods lies near at hand, sug- 
gestive of the moment—in the eyes of the cartoonist an inevitable one 
—when the glory of Ibsen will also be a thing of the past. 

Two years have gone by since then, and yet I do not think the 
broom has been lifted from the rubbish-heap. The woman still wor- 
ships at the same shrine. It seems a little strange that the adoring 
figure should be a woman, when it was through the enthusiastic efforts 
of two critics, men both of them, that the dramas of Ibsen were 
brought before the English reading public. However, it is not for me 
to find fault with the cartoonist, for I am going to try to{show that 
there is peculiar fitness in a woman being where he has placed her, 
although possibly there is a shade of regret in my mind that it should 
have been deemed necessary to draw the woman long, lean, and lank, 
ot uncertain age, and wearing the inevitable eye-glasses. 

The raison d’étre of woman’s adoration for Ibsen has been ascribed 
to various causes. Some say it is merely woman’s natural penchant 
for strength that is touched with brutality, while there are vague notions 
abroad that it is his having advocated the desertion of husbands and 
babes at midnight at woman’s own sweet will. 

To me it seems fitting that woman should sit at the feet of Ibsen, 
because I believe that no writer of any century has said so much to 
her that is so vital and stimulating, that never falls into sentimentality 
or false praise, but always holds up the highest standard of thought 
and action. Indeed, the standard is so high, so daring, that, his 
meaning taken rightly to heart, woman may find in the commonly 
styled sombre pessimist the hopeful Prophet singing of the dawn. 

Just as through the writings of Rousseau was voiced the social 
awakening that culminated in the Revolution, and in the writings of 
the young Goethe the unrest that produced the period of “Sturm und 
Drang,” so in the dramas of Ibsen are voiced the awakening and un- 
rest which are called the Woman’s Movement, but are only a part of 
the larger movement of the close of the nineteenth century, the effort 
to attain the right growth and liberty of the individual. In having 
so much to say as he does on the unrest of woman to-day, Ibsen is not 
holding up to us an isolated phase of society ; he is not interested in 
woman as a sex merely, but as a part of humanity, for he cannot 
believe that humanity can be emancipated unless all its component 


parts are freed. He is too deep a student of social problems to believe 
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in one panacea for men and another for women, and, notwithstanding 
Mr. William Watson, he is too profound a humorist to fall into the 
common error of handling the most grandiloquent and universal phrases 
and then duly limiting them by a purely masculine interpretation. 

Bernick, the hero of one of his dramas, says, “ It is you women 
that are the Pillars of Society ;” but his sister-in-law replies (and here 
Ibsen speaks with her), ‘‘ That is poor wisdom: the spirits of Truth and 
Freedom, these are the Pillars of Society.” 

Not only does Ibsen tell us that it is not in woman that we find 
the Pillars of Society, but he shows that in the past the influences sur- 
rounding her education and social life have been such as to systemati- 
cally make for the undermining of their foundations. Can we say— 
can the most romantic flatterer say—that Truth and Freedom have 
been the watchword of woman’s development in the past? Is it not 
to come nearer the truth to say it has been Deception and Restriction ? 

Hedda Gabler’s rebuke to her old lover, “ You may think it, but 
you mustn’t say it,” is typical of the kind of surface morality which 
Ibsen certainly does not ascribe to any one sex, but which he believes 
is fostered largely by an artificial respect for appearances above reality, 
which is forced upon women by the autocracy of public opinion. 

That painful but terribly real tragedy, “ Ghosts,” paints the hideous 
consequences of living that kind of life which meets with the applause 
and encouragement of Society to the utter crushing of woman’s self- 
respect. I mean the condoning of demoralization in a husband, Ibsen 
does not shrink from showing this kind of complaisance in its proper 
light. In the career of Mrs. Alving, the hollow hypocrisy of Society’s 
approbation is revealed with a terrible directness and force. What is 
usually called courage he does not hesitate to call ignoble cowardice. 

As to the other Pillar of Society, Freedom, if it had to depend 
upon women to uphold it, what a toppling, sorry support Society 
would rest upon! The whole long history of the Woman’s Movement 
has been nothing else but a determined struggle against restrictions of 
every kind, restrictions and limitations that have been eating their way 
into the very core of woman’s soul. What are nothing more than the 
cruel effects of centuries of such retarding and cramping influences are 
often brought forward as proof that the victims are incapable of rising 
above them. The strangest part of it all perhaps is that so many women 
themselves believe this. 

Ibsen has given us no one drama to show the injustice of shutting 
out women from any special profession or industry. He has done 
more, since others have done that, but no one like him has shown the 
terrible ruin that has been wrought by the subtle forces of Conven- 
tionalism and Repression. We are familiar with Armgart’s passionate 
scorn of women’s lot: 

To feel my life 
Beating upon the world without response, 


Beating with passion through an insect’s horn 
That moves a millet-seed laboriously. 


We find in Ibsen a profound respect for that glowing life of the 
new womenhood which refuses to beat itself out in moving millet-seeds, 
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He recognizes in woman a gigantic force, which, directed into proper 
channels, will move not millet-seeds but dynasties ; which, dammed up 
with fatal lack of thrift and wisdom, will become a menace to progress, 
instead of its chiefest highway. He well knows that in this bitter, rest- 
less dissatisfaction that comes over so many women, almost any change 
will be welcome, even an ignoble one, so long as it is change. He has 
painted this women’s spirit beating against its bars again and again. 
In his “ Lady from the Sea” we hear Boletta complain, “ What is it to 
us that the great world passes our doors? we cannot join the stream. 
. . . I don’t see much difference between our life and that of the carp 
in the pond there.” The same note is struck in Dina Dorf’s readiness 
to marry Rector Rérlund, although she does not love him: “ If I could 
only get far away |” and in Hedda’s explanation of her marriage-with 
the commonplace Tesman : “I had positively danced myself tired.” 

The danger of letting the passionate life of woman beat itself 
out in vain is epitomized in Hedda Gabler. She says of herself, 
“There is only one thing in the world I have any turn for,—boring 
myself to death.” I have heard “ Hedda Gabler” spoken of as a 
nightmare without rhyme or reason. Mr. William Watson, the poet, 
says, “ Its fundamental conception is altogether worthless.” Doubtless 
to many besides Mr. Watson Hedda is a mere “extravagant personifi- 
cation of gratuitous hate and rage.” To me it is the most profoundly 
impressive, the most profoundly real, tragedy that has ever pictured 
the character of woman. There is something almost uncanny in the 
fact that any man could probe so remorselessly into the depths of a 
woman’s consciousness, although I am not ready to go quite so far as 
the well-known English Jlitéérateur who shocked Society by remarking 
that out of every half-dozen girls he met, four or five were Heddas. 

Of the conditions under which women have been reared in the past, 
Hedda is the perfect fruit. Impulsive, totally unaccustomed to self- 
control, infinitely weary of the humdrum existence about her, and yet 
incapable of rising to a higher level herself, pretending to despise the 
petty conventionalities of her small social circle, yet bound hand and 
foot by them, and with its dictates ever upon her tongue, we may feel that 
Hedda Gabler is worthy of scorn, but more worthy are the sentimental 
prejudices that have made such women possible. Give a woman the 
freedom to follow out the dictates of her own soul, let her have access 
to the paths where her bent would lead her, and Hedda would be an 
impossible creature. 

The two most prominent notes in Hedda’s character are, first, “a 
craving for life,” as she expresses it, and, second, a passionate desire to 
influence the destiny of others. When Hedda’s old lover, Lévborg, 
reviews the nature of their early companionship, she says, “ A girl is 
glad to have a peep now and then into a world which she is forbidden 
to know anything about.” She always longed intensely for a dash of 
the picturesque and romantic to enter into her life, and clung fondly, 
childishly, to the belief that it would come even after bitter experience 
had shown her that self-indulgence does not always lend the couleur de 
rose to life’s dull tones. 

In “ Hedda Gabler” Ibsen makes a strong plea against the un- 
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healthful half-ignorance in which we bring up our girls. We fondly 
tell ourselves that this half-ignorance is beautiful innocence. When 
our daughters develop into young women, their curiosity, instead of 
being satisfied by the careful frankness of a parent, is stimulated by the 
fanciful and over-excited imagination of their young companions, All 
this leads to throwing a glamour over certain phases of life. When 
Hedda pictures Lévborg returning to her after his carousal, it is with 
“flushed cheeks and vine-leaves in his hair.” This expression, so in- 
explicable to her audience, though used in a joking and symbolic way, 
reveals that to her there are a certain beauty and bold freedom in vice 
that appeal to her imagination. In reality Lévborg’s reckless orgy 
and his death at the end have something hideous and vulgar about 
them ; and Hedda, when she learns the truth, Hedda with her love of 
the picturesque and the free and the bold, is shocked and disgusted. 
It savors so much of the police court. She cries out, “ Oh, what curse 
is it that makes everything I touch turn ludicrous and mean?” I am 
certain that Hedda would have kept away from a great deal that fas- 
cinated her if when a girl the true nature of vice had been revealed to 
her in a healthy and unsentimental fashion. 

She says, “I want the power to mould a human destiny.” In the 

ast she had tried to influence the career of the young author, Hilert 
Tavborg. The thought that her friend Mrs. Elvsted has sueceeded 
where she has failed, maddens her; she exclaims half scornfully and 
half enviously, “So that pretty little fool has had her fingers in a man’s 
destiny !? Hedda is clever enough—and the cleverness of such women 
is so sad—to see at once the way in which to destroy Mrs. Elvsted’s 
power. Here we find a note that recurs again and again in the dramas 
of Ibsen,—the power of faith and trust in moulding character. We 
find it in the “ Pillars of Society,”” when Dina Dorf tells the rector that 
she is sure that she could be a good girl if she were only away from 
the people who seem to be watching for her mother’s influence to break 
out in her: “They all handle me as carefully as though I would fall 
to pieces.” Again we find it in the “Lady from the Sea,” when 
Ellida chooses the right path the moment she is really free to choose. 
She says to her husband, “I may go, I may leave you in freedom, on 
my own responsibility 2? That transforms everything.” 

Once trusted, once unfettered by binding ties, she is able to resist 
temptation. Indeed, it ceases to be temptation. In the same way, we 
see that the secret of Mrs. Elvsted’s power over Lovborg is her trust in 
him. “ We have absolute faith in each other,” he says. The moment 
Hedda reveals that Mrs. Elvsted distrusts his power of resistance, 
fears that his reform will not endure, her influence is at an end, and 
he hastens to his ruin with his courage broken and his will destroyed. 
It is very easy to shudder at all this, and complain that Hedda is an 
impossible creation; it is like her friend Brack, crying out when he 
hears that Hedda has shot herself, “ People don’t do such things.” The 


way in which Society holds up its hands in holy horror at Hedda re- 
minds me of George Eliot’s saying, that “ mortals have a great power 
of being astonished at the presence of an effect towards which they 


have done everything.” 
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Since women have been given so little power to mould their own 
lives, to shape their careers, I see nothing strange in their being pos- 
sessed with a morbid desire to mould the destiny of others. Has not 
the voice of conservatism been saying for centuries, “ Woman is not 
the creator, she is the inspirer’? “Woman is not born to do great 
things, but to stimulate, to suggest them”? “ Woman in directing, in 
influencing, in moulding the lives of others, has a noble sphere ; it is 
only an unsuccessful or morbid woman that wishes for a different posi- 
tion in life’? I could go on for a long time quoting such familiar, 
canting phrases. This dictum that women should rest content with 
being the inspirers of men is deliciously satirized in the “‘ Lady from 
the Sea.” 

Boletta and Lyngstrand the artist are discussing marriage. She 
says, “Do you think it right for an artist to marry? It seems to me 
that he should rather live for his art alone.” 

Lyngstrand answers, “Of course he must; but he can do that quite 
well, even if he marries.” 

“‘ What about the woman, then ?” 

“The woman? Which woman?” 

“The woman he marries: what is she to live for?” 

“She too must live for his art. I should think that must be such 
happiness fora woman. She can help him create, be ever at his side 
tending him. It must be perfect bliss for a woman.” 

This is the usual kind of bliss that is meted out by the world for 
the wife,—a complete surrender, negation of self. Of course I should 
not call Ibsen a prophet of the New Womanhood if he had not some- 
thing vital to say on the necessity of reconstructing our ideas on the 
demands of married life. With him the true foundations of conjugal 
happiness are the same pillars upon which Society rests,—Truth and 
Freedom. He believes that in the true marriage the wife must hold 
fast to her own individuality. Nora puts her duty to herself even 
higher than her duty to her husband or her children. God puts our 
souls into our own keeping. True marriage must be union, not 
fusion. 

In the “Pillars of Society” Bernick complains, “My wife has 
never been anything to me that I required,” and Lona replies, “ Be- 
cause you have never shared your life-work with her; because you have 
never placed her in a free and true relation to you.” 

Nora’s husband, Helmar, has had the same idea of a wife’s posi- 
tion, not a participant of a husband’s life, but merely of certain phases 
or moments of his life. She realizes this: “I was your lark, your 
doll, your doll-wife. We never exchanged one serious word about 
serious things.” 

There may be those who fancy the new ideas will rob love of its 
poetry, who think with Helmar that “ womanly helplessness makes a 
wife doubly dear,” who fear for the future of marriage if the old 
régime gives place to the new. I can only say to such, read your Ibsen 
a little further, and you will see that the same man who has given us 
Nora and Mrs. Alving and Hedda has also given us Agnes, the wife 
of Brand, and Solveig, the sweet guiding star of Peer Gynt,—two 
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women the beauty and strength of whose love have not been excelled 
by the pen of any poet, not even of the romantic age of Elizabeth. 
And this man who has painted the mistakes and horrors of the old 
régime, who bids us enter into a new era when “ the old, with its tinsel, 
its hypocrisy, its lying propriety, and its pitiful cowardice, shall lie 
behind us like a museum open for instruction,” is called a morbid and 
unwholesome pessimist, a cruel misanthrope, an author to whom it is 


ludicrous to ascribe any conscious purpose ! 
Annie Nathan Meyer. 





THE INMATE OF THE DUNGEON. 


FTER the Board of State Prison Directors, sitting in session at 
the prison, had heard and disposed of the complaints and _ peti- 
tions of a number of convicts, the warden announced that all who 
wished to appear had been heard. Thereupon a certain uneasy and 
apprehensive expression, which all along had sat upon the faces of the 
directors, became visibly deeper. The chairman—a nervous, energetic, 
abrupt, incisive man—glanced at a slip of paper in his hand, and said 
to the warden,— 
“Send a guard for convict No. 14,208.” 
The warden started and became slightly pale. Somewhat confused, 


he haltingly replied, “ Why, he has expressed no desire to appear before 
” 


ou 


“Nevertheless, you will send for him at once,” responded the 
chairman. 

The warden bowed stiffly and directed a guard to produce the con- 
vict. Then, turning to the chairman, he said,— 

“Tam ignorant of your purpose in summoning this man, but of 
course I have no objection. I desire, however, to make a statement 
concerning him before he appears.” 

“ When we shall have called for a statement from you,” coldly. re- 
sponded the chairman, “ you may make one.” 

The warden sank back into his seat. He was a tall, fine-looking 
man, well-bred and intelligent, and had a kindly face. Though ordi- 
narily cool, courageous, and self-possessed, he was unable to conceal a 
strong emotion, which looked much like fear. A heavy silence fell 
upon the room, disturbed only by the official stenographer, who was 
sharpening his pencils. A stray beam of light from the westering sun 
slipped into the room between the edge of the window-shade and the 
sash, and fell across the chair reserved for the convict. The uneasy 
eyes of the warden finally fell upon this beam, and there his glance 
rested. The chairman, without addressing any one particularly, re- 
marked,— 

“There are ways of learning what occurs in a prison without the 
assistance of either the warden or the convicts.” 

Just then the guard appeared with the convict, who shambled in 
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painfully and laboriously, as with a string he held up from the floor the 
heavy iron ball which was chained to his ankles. He was about forty- 
five years old. Undoubtedly he once had been a man of uncommon 
physical strength, for a powerful skeleton showed underneath the sallow 
skin which covered his emaciated frame. His sallowness was peculiar 
and ghastly. It was partly that of disease, and partly of something 
worse; and it was this something that accounted also for his shrunken 
muscles and manifest feebleness. 

There had been no time to prepare him for presentation to the 
Board. As a consequence, his unstockinged toes showed through his 
gaping shoes; the dingy suit of prison stripes which covered his gaunt 
frame was frayed and tattered; his hair had not been recently cut to 
the prison fashion, and, being rebellious, stood out upon his head like 
bristles ; and his beard, which, like his hair, was heavily dashed with 
gray, had not been shaved for weeks. These incidents of his appear- 
ance combined with a very peculiar expression of his face to make an 
extraordinary picture. It is difficult to describe this almost unearthly 
expression. With a certain suppressed ferocity it combined an inflexi- 
bility of purpose that sat like an iron mask upon him. His eyes were 
hungry and eager; they were the living part of him, and they shone 
luminous from beneath shaggy brows. His forehead was massive, his 
head of fine proportions, his jaw square and strong, and his thin, high 
nose showed traces of an ancestry that must have made a mark in some 
corner of the world at some time in history. He was prematurely old ; 
this was seen in his gray hair and in the uncommonly deep wrinkles 
which lined his forehead and the corners of his eyes and of his mouth. 

Upon stumbling weakly into ‘the room, faint with the labor of 
walking and of carrying the iron ball, he looked around eagerly, like 
a bear driven to his haunches by the hounds. His glance passed so 
rapidly and unintelligently from one face to another that he could not 
have had time to form a conception of the persons present, until his 
swift eyes encountered the face of the warden. Instantly they flashed ; 
he craned his neck forward; his lips opened and became blue; the 
wrinkles deepened about his mouth and eyes; his form grew rigid, 
and his breathing stopped. This sinister and terrible attitude—all the 
more so because he was wholly unconscious of it—was disturbed only 
when the chairman sharply commanded, “Take that seat.” 

The convict started as though he had been struck, and turned his 
eyes upon the chairman. He drew a deep inspiration, which wheezed 
and rattled as it passed into his chest. An expression of excruciating 
pain swept over his face. He dropped the ball, which struck the floor 
with a loud sound, and his long, bony fingers tore at the striped shirt 
over his breast. A groan escaped him, and he would have sunk to 
the floor had not the guard caught him and held him upright. Ina 
moment it was over, and then, collapsing with exhaustion, he sank into 
the chair. There he sat, conscious and intelligent, but slouching, dis- 
organized, and indifferent. 

The chairman turned sharply to the guard. “Why did you manacle 
this man,” he demanded, “ when he is evidently so weak, and when 
none of the others were manacled ?”” 
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“Why, sir,” stammered the guard, “surely you know who this man 
is: he is the most dangerous and desperate——” 

“ We know all about that. Remove his manacles,” 

The guard obeyed. The chairman turned to the convict, and in a 
kindly manner said, “ Do you know who we are?” 

The convict got himself together a little and looked steadily at the 
chairman. “No,” he replied, after a pause. His manner was direct, 
and his voice was deep, though hoarse. 

“We are the State Prison Directors. We have heard of your case, 
and we want you to tell us the whole truth about it.” 

The convict’s mind worked slowly, and it was some time before 
he could comprehend the explanation and request. When he had 
accomplished that task he said, very slowly, “I suppose you want me 
to make a complaint, sir.” 

“‘Yes,—if you have any to make.” 

The convict was getting himself in hand. He straightened, and 

at the chairman with a peculiar intensity. Then firmly and 
clearly he answered, “I’ve no complaint to make.” 

The two men sat looking at each other in silence, and as they looked 
a bridge of human sympathy was slowly reared between them. The 
chairman rose, passed around an intervening table, went up to the con- 
vict, and laid a hand on his gaunt shoulder. There was a tenderness 
in his voice that few men had ever heard there. 

“T know,” said he, “that you are a patient and uncomplaining 
man, or we should have heard from you long ago. In asking you to 
make a statement I am merely asking for your help to right a wrong, 
if a wrong has been done. Leave your own wishes entirely out of 
consideration, if you prefer. Assume, if you will, that it is not our 
intention or desire either to give you relief or to make your case harder 
for you. There are fifteen hundred human beings in this prison, and 
they are under the absolute control of one man. If a serious wrong is 
practised upon one, it may be upon others. I ask you in the name of 
common humanity, and as one man of another, to put us in the way of 
working justice in this prison. If you have the instincts of a man 
within you, you will comply with my request. Speak out, therefore, 
like a man, and have no fear of anything.” 

The convict was touched and stung. He looked up steadily into 
the chairman’s face, and firmly said, “There is nothing in this world 
that I fear.” Then he hung his head, and presently he raised it and 
added, “I will tell you all about it.” 

At that moment he shifted his position so as to bring the beam of 
light perpendicularly across his face and chest, and it seemed to split 
him in twain. He saw it, and feasted his gaze upon it as it lay upon 
his breast. After a time he thus proceeded, speaking very slowly, and 
in a strangely monotonous voice : 

“T was sent up for twenty years for killing a man. I hadn’t been 
a criminal : I killed him without thinking, for he had robbed me and 
wronged me. I came here thirteen years ago. I had trouble at first— 
it galled me to be a convict; but I got over that, because the warden 
that was here then understood me and was kind to me, and he made 
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me one of the best men in the prison. I don’t say this to make you 
think I’m complaining about the present warden, or that he didn’t 
treat me kindly ; I can take care of myself with him. I am not making 
any complaint. I ask no man’s favor, and I fear no man’s power.” 

“That is all right. Proceed.” 

“ After the warden had made a good man out of me I worked 
faithfully, sir; I did everything they told me to do; I worked willing] 
and like a slave. It did me good to work, and I worked hard. i 
never violated any of the rules after I was broken in. And then the 
law was passed giving credits to the men for good conduct. My term 
was twenty years, but I did so well that my credits piled up, and after 
I had been here ten years I could begin to see my way out. There 
were only about three years left. And, sir, I worked faithfully to 
make those years good. I knew that if I did anything against the 
rules I should lose my credits and have to stay nearly ten years longer. 
I knew all about that, sir: I never forgot it. I wanted to be a free 
man again, and I planned to go away somewhere and make the fight 
all over,—to be a man in the world once more.” 

“We know all about your record in the prison. Proceed.” 

“Well, it was this way. You know they were doing some heavy 
work in the quarries and on the grades, and they wanted the strongest 
men in the prison. There weren’t very many: there never are very 
many strong men in a prison. And I was one of ’em that they put on 
the heavy work, and I did it faithfully. They used to pay the men 
for extra work,—not pay ’em money, but the value of the money in 
candles, tobacco, extra clothes, and things like that. I loved to work, 
and I loved to work extra, and so did some of the other men. On 
Saturdays the men who had done extra work would fall in and go up 
to the captain of the guard, and he would give to each man what was 
coming tohim. He had it all down ina book, and when a man would 
come up and call for what was due him the captain would give it to 
him, whatever he wanted that the rules allowed. 

“One Saturday I fell in with the others. A good many were 
ahead of me in the line, and when they got what they wanted they tell 
into a new line, waiting to be marched to the cells. When my turn in 
the line came I went up to the captain and said I would take mine in 
tobacco. He looked at me pretty sharply, and said, ‘How did you 
get back in that line?’ I told him I belonged there,—that I had 
come to get my extra. He looked at his book, and he said, ‘ You’ve 
had your extra; you got tobacco.’ And he told me to fall into the 
new line. I told him I hadn’t received any tobacco; I said I hadn’t 
got my extra, and hadn’t been up before. He said, ‘ Don’t spoil your 
record by trying to steal a little tobacco. Fall in”... It hurt me, 
sir. I hadn’t been up; I hadn’t got my extra; and I wasn’t a thief, 
and I never had been a thief, and no living man had a right to call 
me a thief. I said to him, straight, ‘I won’t fall in till I get my 
extra, and I’m nota thief, and no man can call me one, and no man 
can rob me of my just dues.’ He turned pale, and said, ‘Fall in, 
there.’ I said, ‘I won’t fall in till I get my dues,’ 

‘With that he raised his hand as a signal, and the two guards 
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behind him covered me with their rifles, and a guard on the west wall, 
and one on the north wall, and one on the portico in front of the 
arsenal, all covered me with rifles. The captain turned to a trusty 
and told him to call the warden. The warden came out, and the cap- 
tain told him I was trying to run double on my extra, and said I was 
impudent and insubordinate and refused to fall in. The warden said, 
‘Drop that and fall in.” I told him I wouldn’t fall in, I said I 
hadn’t run double, that I hadn’t got my extra, and that I would stay 
there till I died before I would be robbed of it. He asked the captain 
if there wasn’t some mistake, and the captain looked at his book and 
said there was no mistake; he said he remembered me when I came 
up and got the tobacco and he saw me fall into the new line, but he 
didn’t see me get back in the old line. The warden didn’t ask the 
other men if they saw me get my tobacco and slip back into the old 
line. He just ordered me to fall in. I told him I would die before I 
would do that. I said I wanted my just dues and no more, and I 
asked him to call on the other men in line to prove that- I hadn’t 
been up. | 

“He said, ‘ That’s enough of this.’ He sent all the other men to 
the cells, and left me standing there. Then he told two guards-to take 
me to the cells, They came and took hold of me, and I threw them 
off as if they were babies. Then more guards came up, and one of 
them hit me over the head with a club, and I fell. And then, sir,”— 
here the convict’s voice fell to a whisper,—“ and then he told them to 
take me to the dungeon.” 

The sharp, steady glitter of the convict’s eyes failed, and he hung 
his head and looked despairingly at the floor. 

“Go on,” said the chairman. 

“They took me to the dungeon, sir. Did you ever see the 
dungeon ?” 

“ Perhaps; but you may tell us about it.” 

The cold, steady gleam returned to the convict’s eyes, as he fixed 
them again upon the chairman. 

“There are several little rooms in the dungeon. The one they put 
me in was about five by eight. It has steel walls and ceiling, and a 
granite floor. The only light that comes in passes through a slit in 
tre door. The slit is an inch wide and five inches long. It doesn’t 
give much light, because the door is thick. It’s about four inches 
thick, and is made of oak and sheet steel, bolted through. The slit 
runs this way,”—making a horizontal motion in the air,—“and it is 
four inches above my eyes when I stand on tiptoe. And I can’t look 
out at the factory wall forty feet away unless I hook my fingers in the 
slit and pull myself up.” 

He stopped and regarded his hands, the peculiar appearance of 
which we all had observed. The ends of the fingers were uncom- 
monly thick; they were red and swollen, and the knuckles were 
curiously marked with deep white scars. 

“ Well, sir, there wasn’t anything at all in the dungeon, but they 
gave me a blanket, and they put me on bread and water. That’s all 
they ever give you in the dungeon, They bring the bread and water 
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once a day, and that is at night, because if they come in the daytime 
it lets in the light. 

“The next night after they put me in—it was Sunday night—the 
warden came with the guard and asked me if I was all right. I said 
I was. He said, ‘ Will you behave yourself and go to work to-mor- 
row?’ I said, ‘No, sir; I won’t go to work till I get what is due me.’ 
He shrugged his shoulders, and said, ‘ Very well: maybe you’ll change 
your mind after you have been in here a week.’ 

“They kept me there a week. The next Sunday night the warden 
came and said, ‘ Are you ready to go to work to-morrow?’ and I said, 
“No; I will not go to work till I get what is due me.’ He called me 
hard names. I said it was a man’s duty to demand his rights, and 
that a man who would stand to be treated like a dog was no man at all.” 

The chairman interrupted. “ Did you not reflect,” he asked, “ that 
these officers would not have stooped to rob you ?—that it was through 
some mistake they withheld your tobacco, and that in any event you 
had a choiee of two things to lose,—one a plug of tobacco, and the 
other seven years of freedom ?” 

“ But they angered me and hurt me, sir, by calling me a thief, and 
they threw me in the dungeon like a beast. . . . I was standing for my 
rights, and my rights were my manhood ; and that is something a man 
can carry sound to the grave, whether he’s bond or free, weak or 
powerful, rich or poor.” 

“ Well, after you refused to go to work what did the warden do?” 

The convict, although tremendous excitement must have surged 
and boiled within him, slowly, deliberately, and weakly came to his 
feet. He placed his right foot on the chair, and rested his right elbow 
on the raised knee. The index finger of his right hand, pointing to 
the chairman and moving slightly to lend emphasis to his narrative, 
was the only thing that modified the rigid immobility of his figure. 
Without a single change in the pitch or modulation of his voice, never 
hurrying, but speaking with the slow and dreary monotony with which 
he had begun, he nevertheless—partly by reason of these evidences of 
his incredible self-control—made a formidable picture as he proceeded : 

“When I told him that, sir, he said he’d take me to the ladder 
and see if he couldn’t make me change my mind. . . . Yes, sir; he said 
he’d take me to the ladder.” (Here there was a long pause.) “ And 
I a human being, with flesh on my bones and the heart of a man in 
my body. The other warden hadn’t tried to break my spirit on the 
ladder. He did break it, though; he broke it clear to the bottom of 
the man inside of me; but he did it with a human word, and not with 
the dungeon and the ladder. I didn’t believe the warden when he 
said he would take me to the ladder. I couldn’t imagine myself alive 
and put through at the ladder, and I couldn’t imagine any human being 
who could find the heart to put me through. If I had believed him 
I would have strangled him then and there, and got my body full of 
lead while doing it. No, sir; I could not believe it. 

“And then he told me to come on. I went with him and the 
uards. He brought me to the ladder. I had never seen it before. 
t was a heavy wooden ladder, leaned against the wall, and the bottom 

Vou. LITI.—25 
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was bolted to the floor and the top to the wall. A whip was on the 
floor.” (Again there was a pause.) “The warden told me to strip, 
sir, and I stripped. . . . And still I didn’t believe he would whip me. 
I thought he just wanted to scare me. 

“Then he told me to face up to the ladder. I did so, and reached 
my arms up to the straps. They strapped my arms to the ladder, and 
stretched so hard that they pulled me up clear of the floor. Then 
they strapped my legs to the ladder. The warden then picked up the 
whip. He said to me, ‘I’ll give you one more chance: will you go to 
work to-morrow? I said, ‘No; I won’t go to work till I get my 
dues.’ ‘Very well,’ said he, {you'll get your dues now.’ And then 
he stepped back and raised the whip. I turned my head and looked 
at him, and I could see it in his eyes that he meant tostrike. ... And 
when i saw that, sir, I felt that something inside of me was about to 
burst.” 

The: convict paused to gather up his strength for the crisis of his 
story, yet not in the least particular did he change his position, the 
slight movement of his pointing finger, the steady gleam of his eye, 
or the slow monotony of his speech. I had never witnessed any scene 
so dramatic as this, and yet all was absolutely simple and unintentional. 
I had been thrilled by the greatest actors, as with matchless skill they 
gave rein to their genius in tragic situations; but how inconceivably 
tawdry and cheap such pictures seemed in comparison with this! The 
claptrap of the music, the lights, the posing, the wry faces, the gasps, 
lunges, staggerings, rolling eyes,—how flimsy and colorless, how mock- 
ing and grotesque, they all appeared beside this simple, uncouth, but 
genuine expression of immeasurable agony ! 

The stenographer held his pencil poised above the paper, and wrote 
no more. 

“‘ And then the whip came down across my back. The something 
inside of me twisted hard and then broke wide open, and went pouring 
all through me like melted iron. It was a hard fight to keep my head 
clear, but I did it. And then I said to the warden this: ‘ You’ve 
struck me with a whip, in cold blood. You’ve tied me up hand and 
foot, to whip me like a dog. Well, whip me, then, till you fill your 
belly with it. You are a coward. You are lower, and meaner, and 
cowardlier than the lowest and meanest dog that ever yelped when his 
master kicked him. You were born a coward. Cowards will lie and 
steal, and you are the same as a thief and liar. No hound would own 
you for a friend. Whip me hard and long, you coward. Whip me, 
I say. See how good a coward feels when he ties up a man and whips 
him like a dog. Whip me till the last breath quits my body; if you 
leave me alive I will kill you for this.’ 

“His face got white. He asked me if I meant that, and I said, 
‘Yes; before God, I do.” Then he took the whip in both hands and 
came down with all his might.” 

“That was nearly two years ago,” said the chairman. “ You would 
not kill him now, would you?” 

“Yes. I will kill him if I get a chance; and I feel it in me that 
the chance will come.” 
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“Well, proceed.” 

“He kept on whipping me. He whipped me with all the strength 
of both hands. I could feel the broken skin curl up on my back, and 
when my head got too heavy to hold it straight it hung down, and I 
saw the blood on my legs and dripping off my toes into a pool of it on 
the floor. Something was straining and twisting inside of me again. 
My back didn’t hurt much; it was the thing twisting inside of me 
that hurt. I counted the lashes, and when I counted to twenty-eight 
the twisting got so hard that it choked me and blinded me; . . . and 
when I woke up I was in the dungeon again, and the doctor had my 
woo all plastered up, and he was kneeling beside me, feeling my 

ulse.’ 
‘ The prisoner had finished. He looked around vaguely, as though 
he wanted to go. | 

“‘ And you have been in the dungeon ever since ?” 

“Yes, sir; but I don’t mind that.” 

“ How long?” 

“Twenty-three months.” 

“On bread and water ?” 

“Yes; but that was all I wanted.” 

“ Have you reflected that so long as you harbor a determination to 
kill the warden you may be kept in the dungeon? You can’t live 
much longer there, and if you die there you will never find the chance 
you want. If you say you will not kill the warden he may return 
you to the cells.” 

“ But that would be a lie, sir; I will get a chance to kill him if I 
go to the cells. I would rather die in the dungeon than be a liar and 
sneak. If you send me to the cells I will kill him. But I will kill 
him without that. I will kill him, sir. . . . And he knows it.” 

Without concealment, but open, deliberate, and implacable, thus in 
the wrecked frame of a man, so close that we could have touched it, 
stood Murder,—nof boastful, but relentless as death. 

“ Apart from weakness, is your health good ?” asked the chairman. 

“Qh, it’s good enough,” wearily answered the convict. ‘“Some- 
times the twisting comes on, but when I wake up after it I’m all right.” 

The prison surgeon, under the chairman’s direction, put his ear to 
the convict’s chest, and then went over and whispered to the chairman. 

“TF thought so,” said that gentleman. “ Now, take this man to the 
hospital. Put him to bed where the sun will shine on him, and give 
him the most nourishing food.” 

The convict, giving no heed to this, shambled out with a guard and 
the surgeon. 


The warden sat alone in the prison office with No. 14,208. That 
he at last should have been brought face to face, and alone, with the 
man whom he had determined to kill, perplexed the convict. He was 
not manacled ; the door was locked, and the key lay on the table be- 
tween the two men. Three weeks in the hospital had proved beneficial, 
but a deathly pallor was still in his face. 

“The action of the directors three weeks ago,” said the warden, 
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“made my resignation necessary. I have awaited the appointment of 
my successor, who is now in charge. I leave the prison to-day. In 
the mean time, I have something to tell you that will interest you. A 
few days ago a man who was discharged from the prison last year read 
what the papers have published recently about your case, and he has 
written to me confessing that it was he who got your tobacco from the 
captain of the guard. His name is Salter, and he looks very much 
like you. He had got his own extra, and when he came up again 
and called for yours the captain, thinking it was you, gave it to him. 
There was no intention on the captain’s part to rob you.” 

The convict gasped and leaned forward eagerly. 

“Until the receipt of this letter,” resumed the warden, “I had 
opposed the movement which had been started for your pardon ; but 
when this letter came I recommended your pardon, and it has been 
granted. Besides, you have a serious heart trouble. So you are now 
discharged from the prison.” 

The convict stared, and leaned back speechless. His eyes shone 
with a strange, glassy expression, and his white teeth glistened omi- 
nously between his parted lips. Yeta certain painful softness tempered , 
the iron in his face.- 

“ The stage will leave for the station in four hours,” continued the 
warden. “You have made certain threats against my life.” The 
warden paused ; then, in a voice that slightly wavered from emotion, he 
continued: “I shall not permit your intentions in that regard—for I 
care nothing about them—to prevent me from discharging a duty 
which, as from one man to another, I owe you. I have treated you 
with a cruelty the enormity of which I now comprehend. I thought 
I was right. My fatal mistake was in not understanding your nature. 
I misconstrued your conduct from the beginning, and in doing so I 
have laid upon my conscience a burden which will embitter the 
remaining years of my life. I would do anything in my power, if it 
were not too late, to atone for the wrong I have done you. If, before 
I sent you to the dungeon, I could have understood the wrong and 
foreseen its consequences, I would cheerfully have taken my own life 
rather than raised a hand against you. The lives of us both have been 
wrecked ; but your suffering is in the past,—mine is present, and will 
cease only with my life. For my life is a curse, and I prefer not to 
keep it.” | 

With that the warden, very pale, but with a clear purpose in his 
face, took a loaded revolver from a drawer and laid it before the 
convict. 

“Now is your chance,” he said, quietly: “no one can hinder 
”? 
The convict gasped and shrank away from the weapon as from a 
viper. 

- Not yet,—not yet,” he whispered, in agony. 

The two men sat and regarded each other without the movement of 
a muscle. 

“ Are you afraid to do it?” asked the warden. 

A momentary light flashed in the convict’s eyes, 


you 
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“No!” he gasped ; “ you know I am not. But I can’t—not yet,— 
not yet.” 

The convict, whose ghastly pallor, glassy eyes, and gleaming teeth 
sat like a mask of death upon his face, staggered to his feet. 

“You have done it at last! you have broken my spirit. A human 
word has done what the dungeon and the whip could not do. . . . It 
twists inside of me now. . . I could be your slave for that human 
word.” ‘Tears streamed from his eyes. “I can’t help crying. I’m 
only a baby, after all—and I thought I was a man.” 

He reeled, and the warden caught him and seated him in the 
chair. He took the convict’s hand in his and felt a firm, true pressure 
there. The convict’s eyes rolled vacantly. A spasm of pain caused 
him to raise his free hand to his chest; his thin, gnarled fingers— 
made shapeless by long use in the slit of the dungeon door—clutched 
automatically at his shirt. A faint, hard smile wrinkled his wan face, 
displaying the gleaming teeth more freely. 

“That human word,” he whispered,—“ if you had spoken it long 
ago,—if—but it’s all—it’s all right—now. I'll go—I’ll go to work— 
to-morrow.” 

There was a slightly firmer pressure of the hand that held the 
warden’s; then it relaxed. The fingers which clutched the shirt 
slipped away, and the hand dropped to his side. The weary head 
sank back and rested on the chair; the strange, hard smile still sat 
upon the marble face, and a dead man’s glassy eyes and gleaming teeth 


were upturned toward the ceiling. 
W. C. Morrow. 
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HAVE laid each stone in its measured place, 
Turret, and tower, and stair, 
Pillars and carvings that stand on their face ; 
And I know that my work is fair. 


Yet the doubt of its beauty and worth grows strong, 
Now that my work is done; 

And I find the thought I have held so long 
Not worthy to stand in stone. 


And the question comes, as its towers gleam high 
O’er the lower walls of the town, . 
Have I raised earth’s dirt to thy feet, O sky, 
Or dragged thy crystal down? 


Anna Robeson Brown. 
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we a time so recent that it is in the memory of men not yet 

old there was comparatively no horseback-riding in America 
purely for pleasure and the benefit which the exercise affords. There 
was horseback-riding, of course, and a good deal of it, from the ear- 
liest days of the Colonies, but horses were backed and ridden almost 
entirely for utilitarian purposes, and because the roads were so poor that 
it was easier to go from place to place on horseback, and even easier to 
carry merchandise in this primitive manner, than to employ carriages. 
Where this condition continued, and this was notably so in the South- 
ern States, we have for several generations had most excellent saddle- 
horses,—that is, horses trained and gaited to get over the greatest dis- 
tance in a given time with the least inconvenience to the rider. This 
kind of horse is found in greater perfection, perhaps, in Kentucky than 
elsewhere, and though he is not by any means the ideal of what a 
saddle-horse for park use or pleasure-riding should be, still he answers 
his purpose admirably, and is the most distinctive type we have of a 
purely American saddle-animal. A planter who wishes to visit the 
various parts of a large place, when the weather is warm, and also go 
to the village post-office for his letters, very naturally prefers an ani- 
mal who will do what is needed without getting his rider into a great 
heat so that he will have to change his clothes when he dismounts. 
For such work a horse with a running walk, a fox-trot, a rack, or, as 
it is called in the East, the single-foot, serves the purpose very much 
better than an animal whose natural paces only—the walk, the jog, 
the canter, and the gallop—have been cultivated. 

Where such a horse is needed there are certain breeds in which 
these paces have been so long cultivated that these artificial gaits come 
almost, if not quite, by second nature, just as a pointer puppy will 
point game even before he has been trained. In such breeds (the one I 
most distinctly recall is the Drennon family in Kentucky) it is not at 
all difficult to take a young horse and by a little patience teach him 
nearly all the gaits I have mentioned ; and when there gets to be a 
good understanding between rider and horse, the latter goes from one 
gait to another whenever he is bidden. All these paces can be taught 
to any horse of activity and not abnormally high-strung and nervous, 
with the exception perhaps of the running walk, which I am inclined 
to believe is a gait natural to some horses all over the world. It may 
be that it can be taught, but if that be so I would not know how to 

begin the instruction. 
Fifteen and even ten years ago the horsemanship of urban gentle- 
men seen riding in Central Park and Fairmount and in the parks of 
the other great cities was much inferior to that which is now common. 
The great improvement during that time has been due to the fact that 
horseback-riding has come to be fashionable for both men and women, 
and our friends the doctors have been quite fond of late of recognizing 
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the truth of Lord Palmerston’s saying, that “The best thing for the 
inside of a man is the outside of a horse,” and of prescribing this ex- 
ercise for men who in sedentary pursuits are overworked either in brain 
or in stomach. I cannot bring myself to believe that the riding-master, 
as he generally flourishes in our American cities, has had a great deal 
to do with this improvement, for I have rarely seen a riding-master in 
any of our parks who himself practised good horsemanship. Most of 
these teachers are Germans, and the Germans are very thorough in 
whatever they undertake, but when on horseback a German has the 
singular faculty of making his charger appear to be acutely suffering 
and bunched up with pain. It is singular that the more a horse ap- 
pears to suffer the better does his rider seem pleased. I am convinced 
that the improvement we have noted is due to practice and the knack 
which Americans have of applying the rules of common sense to what- 
ever they undertake. 

A man who has not learned something of riding had best not try 
to train his own horse, for it would be almost impossible for master 
and animal to be educated at the same time. But when one has once 
mastered the rudiments of horsemanship he should by all means train 
his horse. Until he has taken a green horse—I do not say an un- 
broken horse—and trained the animal to go the various gaits at com- 
mand, he will never know the highest pleasure to be derived from the 
exercise. When one has such a horse there is something like a double 
ownership in the animal, for the master has supplied the education 
which increases the animal’s value a hundredfold. By a green horse 
I mean a horse that has been bitted and backed, is no longer afraid to 
let a man mount into the saddle, and is what trainers call “ bridle- 
wise.” And yet it is a pity that a gentleman wanting to turn out 
a perfect saddle-horse could not have him in the very beginning, and 
by patience and gentleness get the confidence, respect, and affection of 
the animal. The breaking of colts in this country is usually very 
roughly done, the young horse being conquered in the end by the 
greater persistency and ingenuity of man. The method usually em- 
ployed is only a little less crude than the “ broncho-busting” practised 
on the wild horses of the West, where a pony is lassoed, thrown, sad- 
dled, mounted, and ridden until its strength is exhausted and the ani- 
mal ‘must give up. These rough methods very frequently spoil the 
mouth of a horse, and without a good mouth we can never have a good 
saddle-horse. And then, again, the temper is often hopelessly spoiled, 
and many of the “ busted bronchos” are cruel buck-jumpers to the end. 

Rarey, the great horse-trainer, had three cardinal principles upon 
which he worked: 1st, that a horse is so constituted by nature that he 
will not offer resistance to any demand which he fully comprehends, if 
made in a way consistent with nature ; 2d, that he has no consciousness 
of his strength beyond his experience, and can be handled according to 
man’s will, without notice; 3d, that man can, in compliance with the 
laws of the horse’s nature, by which he examines all things new to 
him, take an object, however frightful, provided it does not inflict pain, 
around or over or on the horse, without causing him to fear. 

The world long ago accepted the first two of these principles with- 
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out reserve, and the third with limitations. We have all seen imitators 
and successors of Rarey give exhibitions which went far towards 
proving the third also to be true. But so far as saddle-horses are con- 
cerned, a trainer has not much use for Rarey’s methods, and need not 
bother even about the third principle. We do not wish to ride horses 
without bridles, nor do we often need to beat a drum in the saddle; 
and still less frequently is it desirable that a lot of tin pans should be 
tied to a saddle-horse’s tail. The English method, somewhat practised 
in this country also, of gradually accustoming a colt to the halter, then 
to the bit, and later on driving him around in a circle with a simple 
harness consisting of surcingle and crupper, with check-rein and mar- 
tingale attached above and below, a long single rein being fastened to 
the bit and held in the hand of the trainer, is excellent, and gets a 
young horse accustomed to being handled long before he is mounted. 
And then the horse learns something of the meaning of the bit. Sev- 
eral times every day for several days before a colt is mounted he should 
be taken through this-exercise, which is called “ lunging,” with the ad- 
dition of a saddle on his back. The stirrups upon such occasion when 
the young horse is saddled should be jerked down several times, so as 
to show him that there is no harm in them. But nothing should be 
done roughly or impatiently. When the rider is ready to mount he 
should put his foot in the stirrup and raise himself quietly several times 
from the ground. Then when he finally mounts he should do it as 
gently as possible, and then sit still for a while, so that the colt may 
get used to the unaccustomed weight. And when he starts off he should 
go as slowly as the colt can be persuaded to move. Or if the colt will 
not move at once, do not urge him, but wait his convenience. Or if, on 
the other hand, the colt will bolt, there is nothing else to be done than 
to “stay with him,” as they say in the West, and see the thing out. 
But with gentleness and patience there is rarely any great amount of 
trouble. 

Once having got a horse used to carrying weight and to obeying 
the pressure of the bit to one side or the other, his education in the gaits 
should begin. Such a horse is what I have termed a “ green horse,” 
and if he has got thus far and his mouth has not been spoiled, so that 
he is neither over-sensitive to the restraints of the bit nor indifferent to 
them, he can be converted in two or three months into as perfect a park 
horse as his capacity admits of. 

Every saddle-horse should be a good walker. To walk, a horse 
must have his head at liberty, for if his bit be pressed upon his slow 
gait will be what the English call a “jog-trot.” There is very little 
use in trying to make a young and mettlesome horse walk when fresh 
from the stable. Therefore this branch of his education is more readily 
taught when he has been ridden some time and is leg-weary. The 
only method is to bring the animal to a stand-still, loosen the rein and 
let him take his own course, and, each time he breaks into a jog or trot, 
bring him to a stand-still and repeat the operation. There is nothing 
in the training of a horse requiring more patience than this, 

Trotting is a natural gait, but untrained horses are disposed to 
break at once into a canter or gallop. To teach a horse to trot easily 
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under the saddle, the rider should bear firmly and steadily upon the 
horse’s mouth by means of the snaffle, lean slightly forward in the 
saddle, press the legs against the horse’s sides, and use the peculiar 
click of the tongue which serves as the encouragement of the horse on 
all occasions. If he be disposed to canter even now, the right hand 
should be placed upon his neck to press his head down, and if this do 
not accomplish the desired result, the right hand should be used to 
twist the horse’s ear. This will certainly make him put his head down 
and turn his gait into a trot. A few lessons such as this will teach a 
horse to trot whenever the rider bears upon the snaffle and touches the 
neck with his right hand. It is easier upon both horse and rider in 
the trot for the latter to rise with the motion of the horse. At the 
precise moment when the hind and fore legs are making their effort 
to throw the horse forward in progression, the body of the rider is 
thrown forcibly into the air, in some horses to so great an extent as to 
make the young rider feel as if he would never come down again. 
After reaching the utmost height, however, the body falls, and reaches 
the saddle just in time to catch the next effort, and so on as long as the 
trot lasts. In this way the horse absolutely carries no weight during 
half the time, and the action and reaction are of such a nature that 
the trot is accelerated rather than retarded by the weight. In the trot 
the foot should bear strongly on the stirrup, so that the elasticity of 
the ankle takes off the jar and prevents the double rise, which is apt 
to be produced with some rough horses. The knees should always be 
kept exactly in the same place, without that shifting motion which is 
so common with bad riders, and the legs should be held perpendicularly 
from the knees downwards. The chest should be well forward and 
the waist in, the rise nearly upright, but slightly forward, as easily as 
can be ‘effected without effort on the part of the rider, and rather 
restraining than adding to the throw of the horse. 

An easy canter, like a low voice in a woman, is a most excellent 
thing. A saddle-horse without a good canter would be valueless, but 
fortunately he is very easily trained in this gait. Notwithstanding this, 
it is very common to see in the American parks horses that canter as 
awkwardly as cows gallop. This is always the fault of the rider. 
Even the German riding-master gets a tolerably good canter out of 
his suffering charger. In the trot the snaffle is used; in the canter 
the curb. It is best to start a horse into a canter from a walk or a 
jog, but it is sometimes necessary to push him in the beginning of his 
education from a trot into a gallop, and then by a firm but gentle pull 
upon the curb restrain him into a canter. While a horse is in a canter — 
this firm and gentle hold upon his mouth should always be maintained, 
as otherwise he will wobble about in his gait as a cow does. It is 
always desirable to choose for a horse which leg he shall lead off with, 
and also to teach him to change his lead at the will of the rider. 
Every horse in starting to canter turns himself slightly across his 
line of progress in order to enable him to lead with the leg he thereby 
advances. Thus, supposing a horse is going to lead with the off fore 
leg, he turns his head to the left and his croup to the right, and then 
easily gets his off fore leg before and his near leg behind into the line 
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which is being taken. Now, to compel him to repeat this action, it is 
only necessary to turn him the same way, by pulling his head to the 
left and by touching him with the left heel, after which he is made to 
canter by exciting him with the voice or whip, while restraining him 
with the curb. When the lead is commenced the hold on the curb 
and the pressure of the legs should be equal ;. but if while the canter 
is maintained it is desired to change the leading leg, the horse should 
be collected and roused by the bit and voice, and then the rider should 
reverse the pull of the reins and the pressure of the legs from that 
practised at the beginning, so as to turn the horse’s head on the other 
side. This will generally compel him to change his lead. 

The gallop is a natural gait, and all the rider needs to do is to 
keep a firm hold on the mouth with the snaffle and to sit low and back 
in the saddle. These are the gaits desirable, in my opinion, in a park 
horse ; but every saddle-horse should be taught also to jump. Most 
active horses jump naturally, and many of them seem absolutely to 
love it. But it is the easiest thing in the world to get a horse to dread 
to jump. This comes about most frequently by reason of jumping a 
green horse so much in the beginning of his training that he gets sore, 
and the effort to rise and the jar of landing are both painful to him. 
At first starting out, take very low objects to jump, and go at them 
slowly. Only jump once or twice a day till the horse is well accus- 
tomed to it, and gradually increase the height of the jump and the 
number. It is a good thing to remember that in jumping a horse over 
an elevation—that is, a log, fence, or hurdle—you cannot go at it too 
slowly, while in going over water you cannot go too fast, for in the 
last case the horse needs momentum to carry him over the brook or 
ditch, There is a great deal of nonsense talked about lifting a horse 
over a fence or brook. A rider cannot lift a horse any more than he 
can raise himself by his own boot-straps. But he can rouse and collect 
the horse and communicate to the beast his own courage and deter- 
mination. 

I have said that the running walk, the fox-trot, and the rack or 
single-foot are the distinctive Southern or Kentucky gaits. I regret 
to say also that some riders in the section alluded to do not scorn to use 
pacers, or side-wheelers, as they are sometimes called. There are, to be 
sure, pacers and pacers. Some of them do their work in such fashion 
that it is very easy on the riders, while others shake the occupant of 
the saddle in such a peculiar way that the only possible seat is no seat 
at all, for the rider must rise in his stirrups, catch hold with his knees 
as tightly as possible, and remain rigidly fixed till the gait has been 
changed or the beast has been stopped. The gait of the jennet which 
was so much used by the ladies and leisure-loving monks of the Middle 
Ages when moved out of a walk was a pace, but it was of an easy and 
gentle nature and nothing approaching that of the animals which get 
over a mile in something near two minutes, The running walk is most 
peculiar, but it has the great advantage of being at once easy on both 
horse and rider. It is a walk in front and a canter behind. I believe 
that when a horse acquires this gait he drops into it of his own accord. 
I have known all kinds of horses from thoroughbreds to Indian ponies 
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to have it. On a decent road or over a prairie a horse can go this gait 
at the rate of eight or nine miles an hour. The fox-trot is very much 
the same as the jog-trot, and is the intermediate gait between the walk 
and the real trot. The horse does not lunge out as he does in the trot, 
and yet he moves his feet more quickly than in the walk. To sit 
solidly in the saddle and use both snaffle and curb slightly will soon 
convert the ordinary jog into a fox-trot. If, however, the horse be 
urged beyond his own inclination in this gait, it will at once be changed 
either into the trot or the rack. 

While it takes more patience to educate a horse to walk than to go 
any of the other gaits, it takes more horse sense to teach a horse to rack 
than is required in giving him any other accomplishment. And the 
teacher’s patience, too, must be of prime quality. This is not the case 
with horses that rack almost by a second nature because sires and dames 
for several preceding generations have done so. I am speaking of the 
ordinary green horse fitted by general conformation for use under the 
saddle. When the jog-trot has been converted into the fox-trot the 
horse is ready to take his first lesson in racking. In this gait only 
the curb is used, and indeed the curb is the cause of it. If you urge 
a horse out of a jog his natural impulse is to go into a trot. If, how- 
ever, you raise his head with the curb, holding your hand high, you 
will interfere with this natural impulse, and the horse will move for- 
ward with accelerated speed, but in a kind of prance, part jog and part 
trot. By repeating this operation very often the horse soon acquires 
a gait of his own, which is called the rack or single-foot. It is more 
distinctly an artificial-gait than any other, and no two horses ever do it 
exactly alike. The sounds made on the earth by the feet of a racking 
horse are peculiarly rhythmical, and any one acquainted with the gait 
can determine it by this sound even when the horse is not in sight. 
To keep a horse at it for any distance is a great hardship on the animal. 
The rider, however, usually sits as easily as in a rocking-chair by his 
fireside. Some horses have acquired great bursts of speed at this gait, 
and I have seen them in the Fair rings in Kentucky going so fast 
that I thought the rate was quite up toa mile in three minutes. It 
is a fortunate circumstance, I think, that the popularity of this gait is 
comparatively local. 

Ifa horse have the habit of shying, it is usually due to timidity, 
defective eyesight, or downright “cussedness.” In the two former 
cases the best way to break him is to show him that there is no harm 
in what has frightened him. But he should never be whipped after 
he has passed the object at which he has shied. Nor should a rider in 
approaching an object at which he suspects his horse will shy communi- 
cate this fear to the horse. Wait till the horse gives the signal, and 
then be firm and gentle. When viciousness pure and simple makes a 
horse shy, he should be whipped out of it, and if the owner have not 
the courage to do this the horse should be sold to a firmer master. A 
rearing horse can usually be cured with a martingale fastened to his bit. 
A kicking horse should have his head held high with a snaffle. A 
shouldering horse—that is, one who tries to rub his rider off by getting 
against a wall or fence or tree—should have his head turned sharply 
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towards the object he rubs against. The natural inclination of a rider 
is todo the opposite. Stumbling can be cured by trotting a horse 
through ploughed ground with a loose snaffle-rein. When a horse runs 
away—if there be space enough—the best method is to take a firm seat 
and a good hold and let him have his run out. Unfortunately, horses 
nearly always choose a crowded place in which to get frightened. A 
strong rider with a good curb can usually keep his horse from bolting. 
If he cannot, he should keep as cool as possible and do the best he can, 
being guided by the circumstances of the case. But there ought not to 
be much danger from horses running away under the saddle. The man 
communicates his own courage or his own timidity to his horse, and in 
riding and training this should never be lost sight of. This sympathy 
between horse and rider is so complete that the saddle-horse is never 
seen in perfection except when ridden by the man who has trained him 


to his gaits and taught him his manners. 
John Gilmer Speed. 





MORE ABOUT CAPTAIN REID.* 


ie the early part of 1863 the commandant of Fort Fisher, which 
constituted the strongest point of defence of the port of Wil- 
mington, called loudly upon the authorities at Richmond for longer- 


range guns; for he found that the ships of the blockading fleet, though 
containing no guns of longer range than his, were able to make the 
circle too close for sea-room of outgoing craft. Under cover of dark- 
ness the cruisers were searching so near the fort that running out was 
close work, and the capture of rich prizes was of nightly occurrence. 

In response to the call, the government purchased in Europe a six- 
mile-range Blakeley gun, which upon its arrival at Nassau became 
with the business agents there a subject of the gravest consideration 
concerning its safe delivery into the Confederacy. 

At that time Captain Reid was running a very old ship belong- 
ing to the Confederate government. She was companion ship to the 
Coquette, run by Captain Carter; slow, unwieldy, and known as the 
Old Sumter. Captain Reid had, however, done valuable service with 
this old craft. He had carried out large quantities of gold in her and 
brought in still larger quantities of gunpowder; in fact, he always 
offered to carry out and bring back the most valuable and the most 
dangerous cargoes, which others rather shirked. It was said at Nassau 
and Bermuda that he seemed to prefer powder. 

On this occasion he offered to bring in the Blakeley gun and a 
cargo of gunpowder, pledging himself to blow up the ship rather than 
surrender her. As no other captain offered these terms, the agents 
deemed it advisable to ship the gun on the Sumter, feeling certain 
that, no matter what tragedy might be enacted on the old craft, the 





* See “Running the Blockade,” in our issue for October, 1893. 
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gun would never become a weapon in the hands of the admiral of the 
fleet to play at long range upon Fort Fisher. 

The passage from Nassau on that occasion was made in a gale of 
wind, and the crazy old ship threatened disaster to herself and crew 
without aid from the vigilant enemy. However, the United States 
government at that date had no chasers out at sea, confining its capture 
of prizes to the blockaded ports of the Southern coast. Therefore the 
old Sumter wended her laborious way through a heavy sea towards 
Wilmington unmolested, though tossed about, first in and then out of 
her course, until, by the adverse will of winds and tides, she found 
herself in view of the blockading fleet off Fort Fisher at mid-day 
instead of in the shades of evening. There was no alternative but to 
race through, and steam was quickened for the trial. This proved the 
one strain too much for the old Sumter. Just four miles outside of 
the fleet the main shaft of her engine broke, and she became the prey 
of the winds. 

At that moment Captain Reid justified his reputation for quick 
thought and intrepid daring in an emergency. Without hesitation or 
parley he ran up the United States flag, and ordered his man at the 
wheel to hold the ship as steady as might be and steer her boldly 
towards the enemy. In exemplification of the adage that it is an ill 
wind that blows nobody any good, the gale assisted rather than retarded 
his venturous design; for the Sumter at that moment found herself 
running with the wind instead of against it. This favor of the 
elements, together with splendid seamanship, carried her swiftly 
through the blockading fleet. resuming her to be a special mes- 
senger craft bearing despatches to the flag-ship, the admiral, of course, 
fired not a gun. 

It was when well inside of the crescent of blockaders that Captain 
Reid’s dangerous moment came; for, with the United States flag 
flaunting to the fore, he became a mark for the guns of the fort. 
Taking the chance of several shots while the wind carried him forward 
under the protection of the fleet, he suddenly hauled down the United 
States flag and ran up the Confederate. 

It required little time for the ships of the fleet to come to a full 
understanding of this audacious proceeding, but that brief interval 
saved the Sumter; for before the cannon in her rear could be brought 
into full play the wind had carried her swiftly within the protective 
line of Fort Fisher’s guns. 

Before night, the six-mile gun was sweeping the sea at long range ; 
the flagship’s anchor was hauled up, and by morning of the next day the 
blockading fleet lay six miles off Fort Fisher instead of four. This 
was a deed in the history of our late unpleasantness which has never 
before been recorded, yet it is one which no man connected with the 
service ever excelled. Who could claim more lasting laurels for cool 
courage or prompt action during “a very bad quarter of an hour”? 

Captain Reid continued to run the blockade until the fall of Fort 
Fisher. During the summer of 1864, after the writer’s escape with 
him to Bermuda, the Lynx sustained an injury at sea, which caused him 
to burn her, and, with a cargo of gold and his crew, to take to sea in 
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the open boats. Meeting with some Confederate craft, they were taken 
up and carried safely to St. George’s in Bermuda. Thence, with his 
crew, he made his way promptly to Liverpool to report to his em- 
ployers and bring over a fresh blockade-runner. But they had at 
that time no new ship ready for sea, and Captain Reid’s services were 
secured by another firm in the same business. A ship just finished 
at Glasgow was given him: he named it the Emma Henry, and 
invited the writer to Glasgow to christen it; but at that time she 
was in Southern Europe in quest of health, and was forced to forego 
the compliment. 

Captain Reid ran the Emma Henry into Wilmington several times 
before the capitulation of Fort Fisher, but finally burnt her off Fort 
Caswell to avoid capture, and by singular good fortune escaped with 
his crew under the shades of night to the coast of North Carolina. 

In the larger interests that followed the surrender at Appomattox, 
this remarkable man passed from the writer’s knowledge; but it is 
impossible to recall these memories of him without a thrill of en- 
thusiasm, which but glows and deepens with the lapse of years. 

It may be hoped that the rough experiences of his Confederate 
service tamed the spirit of the man, and led him to some more honor- 


able course than a return to piracy in the Indian Ocean. 
Emma Henry Ferguson. 





THE GRINDING OF THE MILIS. 


OUNDING, sounding, 

Loud o’er the din of cities, 

Breaking, crashing, clangorous, 
- Over the hills of earth, 

Mocking the shrieks of the changers, 
Changers who stand in the temple, 
Rumbling, rolling, pitiless,— 
These are the mills of the world. 


Sounding, sounding, 
Low from the hills of dream-land, 
Sweet o’er the paths of childhood, 
Just to the farthest reckoning, 
Wood echoes, harp-strings singing, 
Blent with the splash of waters, 
Faint, but so sure,— 
These are the mills of God. 
John James Meehan. 
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(Continued from page 266.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


WHEREIN THE SEAL OF HIS HERITAGE IS SET. 


“ CYOPHIE, when you talk with the man, remember that you are 
near fifty, and faded. Don’t be sentimental.” 
So said Mrs, Gasgoyne to Lady Dargan, as they saw Gaston coming 
down the ball-room with Captain Maudsley. 
“Reine, you try one’s patience. People would say you were not 


quite disinterested.” 

“You mean Delia! Now, listen. I haven’t any wish but that 
Gaston Belward shall see Delia very seldom indeed. He will inherit 
the property, no doubt, and Sir William told me that he had settled a 
decent fortune on him; but for Delia—no—no—no! Strange, isn’t 
it, when Lady Harriet over there aches for him, Indian blood and all? 
And why? Because this is a good property, and the fellow is dis- 
tinguished and romantic-looking : but he is impossible,—perfectly im- 
possible. Every line of his face says shipwreck.” 

“You are not usually so prophetic.” 

“But I am prophetic now, for Delia is more than interested, silly 
chuck! Did you ever read the story of the other Gaston,—Sir Gas- 
ton,—whom this one resembles? No? Well, you will find it, thinly 
disguised, in The Knight of Five Joys. He was killed at Naseby, my 
dear ; killed, not by the enemy, but by a page in Rupert’s cavalry. 
The page was a woman! It’s in this one too. Indian and French 
blood is a sad tincture. He is not wicked at heart, not at all; but he 
will do mad things yet, my dear. For he’ll tire of all this, and then— 
half-mourning for some one!” 

Gaston enjoyed talking with Mrs. Gasgoyne as to no one else. 
Other women often flattered him, she never did. Frankly, crisply, 
she told him strange truths, and, without mercy, crumbled his wrong 
opinions. He had a sense of humor, and he enjoyed her keen chas- 
tening raillery. Besides, her talk was always an education in the fine 
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lights and shadows of this social life. He came to her now with a 
smile, greeted her heartily, and then turned to Lady Dargan. Captain 
Maudsley carried off Mrs. Gasgoyne, and the two were left together,— 
“the second time since the evening. of Gaston’s arrival, so many months 
before. Lady Dargan had been abroad, and was just returned. 

They talked a little on unimportant things, and presently Lady 
Dargan said,— 

“Pardon my asking, but will you tell me why you wore a red 
ribbon in your button-hole the first night you came?” 

He smiled, and then looked at her a little curiously. 

“‘ My luggage had not come, and I wore an old suit of my father’s.” 

Lady Dargan sighed deeply. 

“The last night he was in England he wore that coat at dinner,” 
she murmured. 

“ Pardon me, Lady Dargan: you put that ribbon there?” 

o Yes.”’ - 

Her eyes were on him with a candid interest and regard. 

“T suppose,” he went on, “ that his going was abrupt to you?” 

“ Very—very,” she answered. 

She longed to ask if his father ever mentioned her name, but she 
dared not. Besides, as she said to herself, to what good now? But 
she asked him to tell her something about his father. He did so 
quietly, picking out main incidents, and setting them forth, as he had 
the ability, with quiet dramatic strength. He had just finished when 
Delia Gasgoyne came up with Lord Dargan. 

Presently Lord Dargan asked Gaston if he would bring Lady 
Dargan to the other end of the room, where Miss Gasgoyne was to 
eer her mother. As they went, Lady Dargan said, a little breath- 

essly ae 

“ Will you do something for me?” 

“T would do much for you,” was his reply, for he understood. 

“Tf ever you need a friend, if ever you are in trouble, will you 
let me know? I wish to take an interest in you. Promise me.” 

« “T cannot promise, Lady Dargan,” he answered, “for such trouble 
as I have had before I have had to bear alone, and the habit is fixed, 
I fear. Still, I am grateful to you just the same, and I shall never 
forget it. But will you tell me why people regard me from so tragical 
a stand-point ?” 

“Do they ?” 

“Well, there’s yourself, and there’s Mrs. Gasgoyne, and there’s my 
uncle Jan.” 

“ Perhaps we think you may have trouble because of your uncle 
Tan.” 

Gaston shook his head enigmatically, and then said, ironically, — 

“ As they would put it in the North, Lady Dargan, he’ll cut no 
figure in that matter. I remember for two.” 

“That is right; that is right. Always think that Ian Belward is 
bad,—had at heart. He is as fascinating as ” 

“ As the Snake ?” 

“as the Snake, and as cruel! It is the cruelty of wicked selfish- 
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ness, Somehow, I forget that I am talking to his nephew. But we 
all know Ian Belward,—at least, all women do.” 

“ And at least one man does,” he answered, gravely. 

The next minute Gaston walked down the room with Delia Gas 
goyne on his arm. The girl delicately showed her preference, and he 
was aware of it. It pleased him,—pleased his unconscious egoism. 
The early part of his life had been spent among Indian women, half- 
breeds, and a few dull French or English folk, whose chief charm was 
their interest in that wild, free life now so distant. He had met 
Delia many times since his coming ; and there was that in her manner 
—a fine high-bred quality, a sweet speaking reserve—which interested 
him. He saw her as the best product of this convention. 

She was no mere sentimental girl, for she had known at least six 
seasons, and had refused at least six lovers. She had a proud mind, 
not wide, suited to her position. Most men had flattered her, had 
yielded to her; this man, either with art or instinctively, mastered 
her, secured -her interest by his personality. Every woman worth the 
having, down in her heart, loves to be mastered: it gives her a sense 
of security, and she likes to lean; for, strong as she may be at times, 
she is often singularly weak. Delia knew that her mother deprecated 
“that Belward enigma,” but this only sent her on the dangerous way. 

To-night she questioned him about his life, and how he should 
spend the summer. Idling in France, he said. And she? She was 
not sure; but she thought that she also would be idling about France 
in her father’s yacht. So they might happen to meet. Meanwhile? 
Well, meanwhile, there were people coming to stay at Peppingham, 
their home. August would see that over. Then freedom. 

Was it freedom, to get away from all this,—from England and rule 
and measure? No, she did not mean quite that. She loved the life, 
with all its rules ; she could not live without it. She had been brought 
up to expect and to do certain things. She liked her comforts, her 
luxuries, many pretty things about her, and days without friction. To 
travel? Yes, with all modern comforts, no long stages, a really good 
maid, and some fresh interesting books. 

What kind of books? Well, Walter Pater’s essays; “The Light 
of Asia ;” a novel of that wicked man Thomas Hardy ; and something 
light,—«“ The Innocents Abroad,”—with, possibly, a struggle through 
De Musset, to keep up her French. 

It did not seem exciting to Gaston, but it did sound honest, and 
it was in the picture. He preferred Meredith, and Swinburne, and 
a and Hugo; but with her he did also like the whimsical Mark 

wain. 

He thought of the suggestions which Lady Belward had often 
thrown out; of those many talks with Sir William, excellent friends as 
they were, in which the baronet hinted at the security he would feel if 
there was a second family of Belwards, What if hea——? He smiled 
strangely, and shrank. 

Marriage? There was the touchstone. 

After the dance, when he was taking her to her mother, he saw a 
pale intense face looking out to him from a row of others. He smiled, 

Vou. LITI.—26 
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and the smile that came in return was unlike any he had ever seen 
Alice Wingfield wear. He was puzzled. It flashed to him strange 
pathos, affection, and entreaty. He took Delia Gasgoyne to her 
mother, talked to Lady Belward a little, and then went quietly back 
to where he had seen Alice. She was gone. Just then some people 
from town came to speak to him, and he was detained. When he was 
free he searched, but she was nowhere to be found. He went to Lady 
Belward. Yes, Miss Wingfield had gone. Lady Belward looked at 
Gaston anxiously, and asked him why he was curious. 

“‘ Because she’s a lonely-looking little maid,” he said, “‘and I wanted 
to be kind to her. She didn’t seem happy awhile ago.” 

Lady Belward was reassured. 

‘Yes, she is a sweet creature, Gaston,” she said, and added, “ You 
are a good boy to-night, a very good host indeed. It is worth the 
doing,” she went on, looking out on the guests proudly. “TI did not 
think I should ever come to it again with any heart, but I do it for 
you gladly. Now, away to your duty,” she added, tapping his breast 
affectionately with her fan, “and when everything is done, come and 
take me to my boudoir.” 

Ian Belward passed Gaston as he went. He had seen the affectionate 
passages. 

“* For a good boy!’ ‘God bless our home!’” he said, ironically. 

Gaston saw the mark of his hand on his uncle’s chin, and le for- 
bore ironical reply. 

“ The home is worth the blessing,” he rejoined, quietly, and passed on. 

Three hours later the guests had all gone, and Lady Belward, lean- 
ing on her grandson’s arm, went to her boudoir, while Ian and his 
father sought the library. Ian was going next morning. The con- 
ference was not likely to be cheerful. 

Inside her boudoir, Lady Belward sank into a large chair, and let 
her head fall back and her eyes close. She motioned Gaston to a seat. 
Taking one near, he waited. After a time she opened her eyes and 
drew herself up. 

“My dear,” she said, “I wish to talk with you.” 

“T shall be very glad; but isn’t it late? and aren’t you tired, 
grandmother ?” 

“T shall sleep better after,” she responded, gently. 

She then began to review the past; her own long unhappiness, 
Robert’s silence, her uncertainty as to his fate, and the after-hopeless- 
ness, made greater by Ian’s conduct. In low, kind words she spoke 
of his coming and the renewal of her hopes, coupled with fear also 
that he might not fit in with his new life, and—she could say it now 
—do something unbearable. Well, he had done nothing unworthy 
of their name; had acted, on the whole, sensibly ; and she had not 
been greatly surprised at certain little oddnesses, such as the tent in 
the grounds, an impossible deer-hunt, and some unusual village char- 
ities and innovations on the estate. Nor did she object to Brillon, 
though he had sometimes thrown servants’-hall into disorder and had 
caused the stablemen and the footmen to fight. His ear-rings and hair 

were startling, but they were not important. 
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Gaston had been admired by the hunting-field,—of which they 
were glad, for it was a test of popularity. She saw that most people 
liked him. Lord Dunfolly and Admiral Highburn were enthusiastic. 
For her own part, she was proud and grateful. She could enjoy every 
grain of comfort he gave them; and she was thankful to make up to 
Robert’s son what Robert himself had lost,—poor boy—poor boy ! 

Her feelings were deep, strong, and sincere. Her grandson had 
come, strong, individual, considerate, and had moved the tender courses 
of her nature. At this moment Gaston had his first deep fecling of 
responsibility. 

“ My dear,” she said, at last, “people in our position have important 
duties. Here is a large estate. Am I not clear? You will never be 
quite part of this life till you bring a wife here. That will give you 
a sense of responsibility. You will wake up to many things then. 
Will you not marry? There is Delia Gasgoyne. Your grandfather 
and I would be so glad! She is worthy in every way, and she likes 
you. She is a good girl. She has never frittered her heart away ; and 
she would make you proud of her.” 

She reached out an anxious hand, and touched his shoulder. His 
eyes were playing with the pattern of the. carpet; but he slowly raised 
them to hers, and looked for a moment without speaking. Suddenly, 
in spite of himself, he laughed,—laughed outright, but not loudly. 

Marriage? Yes, here was the touchstone. Marry a girl whose 
family had been notable for hundreds of years? For the moment he 
did not remember his own family. This was one of the times when 
he was conscious only that he had savage blood, together with a strain 
of New World French, and that his life had mostly been a range of 
adventure and common toil. This new position was his right, but 
there were times when it seemed to him that he was an impostor; 
others, when he felt himself master of it all, when he even had a sense 
of superiority—why he could not tell; but life in this old land of 
tradition and history had not its due picturesqueness. With his grand- 
mother’s proposal there shot up in him the thought that for him this 
was absurd. He to pace the world beside this fine queenly creature, 
Delia Gasgoyne, carrying on the traditions of the Belwards! Was it 
—was it possible? 

“Pardon me,” he said at last, gently, as he saw Lady Belward 
shrink and then look curiously at him, “something struck me, and I 
couldn’t help it !” 

“‘ Was what I said at all ludicrous ?” 

“Oh, no; you said what was natural for you to say, and I thought 
what was natural for me to think, at first blush.” 

‘“‘ There is something wrong,” she urged, fearfully. “Is there any 
reason why you cannot marry? Gaston,”—she trembled towards him, 
“you have not deceived us? you are not married ?” 

“‘ My wife is dead, as I told you,” he answered, gravely, musingly. 

“Tell me: there is no woman who has a claim on you?” 

“ None that I know of,—not one! My follies have not run that 
”? : 


wa 
“Thank God! Then there is no reason why you should not marry. 
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Oh, when I look at you I am proud, I am glad that I live! You 
bring my youth, my son back; and I long for a time when I may 
clasp your child in my arms, and know that Robert’s heritage will go 
on and on, and that there will be made up to him, somehow, all that 
he lost. Listen: I am an old, crippled, suffering woman ; I shall soon 
have done with all this coming and going, and I speak to you out of 
the wisdom of sorrow. Had Robert married, all would have gone 
well, He did not: he got into trouble; then came Ian’s hand in it all, 
and you know the end. I fear for you, I do indeed. You will have 
sore temptations. Marry—marry soon, and make us happy.” 

He was quiet enough now. He had seen the grotesque image, now 
he was facing the thing behind it. 

“Would it please you so very much?” he said, resting a hand 
gently on hers. 

“T wish to see a child of yours in my arms, dear.” 

~“ And the woman you have chosen is Delia Gasgoyne ?” 

“The choice is for you; but you seem to like each other, and we 
care for her.” 

He sat thinking for a time, then he got up, and said, slowly,— 

“Tt shall be so, if Miss Gasgoyne will have me. And I hope it 
may turn out as you wish.” 

Then he stooped and kissed her on the cheek. The proud woman, 
who had unbent little in her lifetime, whose eyes had looked out so 
coldly on the world, who felt for her son Ian an almost impossible 
aversion, drew down his head and kissed it. 

“ Indian and all?” he asked, with a quaint bitterness, 

“Everything, my dear!’ she answered. “God bless you! Good- 
night.” 

ar few moments after, Gaston went to the library. He heard the 
voices of Sir William and his uncle. He knocked and entered. Ian, 
with exaggerated courtesy, rose. Gaston, with easy coolness, begged 
him to sit, lit a cigar, and himself sat. 

“My father has been feeding me with raw truths, Cadet,” said his 
uncle; “and I’ve been eating them unseasoned. We have not been, 
nor are likely to be, a happy family, unless in your saturnian reign we 
learn to say, Pax vobisewm—do you know Latin? For I’m told the 
money-bags and the stately pile are for you. You are to beget children 
before the Lord, and sit in the seat of Justice: ’tis for me to confer 
honor on you all by my genius !” 

Gaston sat very still, and, when the speech was ended, said, tenta- 
tively,— 

a Why rob yourself?” 

“Tn honoring you all ?” 

“No, sir; in not yourself having ‘a saturnian reign.’ ” 

“You are generous.” 

“No: I came here to ask for a home, for what was mine through 
my father. I ask, and want, nothing more,—not even to beget chil- 
dren before the Lord.” 

“ How mellow the tongue! Well, Cadet, I am not going to quarrel. 
Here we are with my father. See, I am willing to be friends. But 
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you mustn’t expect that I will not chasten your proud spirit now and 
then. That you need it, this morning bears witness.” 

Sir William glanced from one to the other curiously. He was cold 
and calm, and looked worn. He had had a trying half-hour with his 
son, and it had told on him. 

Gaston at once said to his grandfather,— 

“Of this morning, sir, I will tell you. I——” 

Ian interrupted him : 

“No, no; that is between us. Let us not worry my father.” 

Sir William smiled ironically. “Your solicitude is refreshing, 
Tan.” 

“Late fruit is the sweetest, sir.” 

Presently Sir William asked Gaston the result of the talk with 
Lady Belward. Gaston frankly said that he was ready to do as they 
wished. Sir William then said they had chosen this time because Ian 
was there, and it was better to have all open and understood. 

Ian laughed. ° 

“Taming the barbarian! How seriously you all take it! Iam 
the jester for the king. In the days of the flood I’ll bring the olive- 
leaf. You are all in the wash of sentiment: you’ll come to the wicked 
uncle one day for common sense. But never mind, Cadet; we are to 
be friends. Yes, really. I do not fear for my heritage, and you'll 
need a helping hand one of these days. Besides, you are an interesting 
fellow. So, if you will put up with my acid tongue, there’s no reason 
why we shouldn’t hit it off.” 

To Sir William’s great astonishment, Ian held out his hand with a 
genial smile, which was tolerably honest, for his indulgent nature was 
as capable of great geniality as incapable of high moral conceptions. 
Then, he had before his eye “ Monmouth” and “The King of Ys.” 

Gaston took his hand, and said,— 

“T have no wish to be an enemy.” 

Sir William rose, looking at them both. He could not understand 
Jan’s attitude, and he distrusted. Yet peace was better than war. Ian’s 
truce was also based on a belief that Gaston would make skittles of 
things. 

a little while afterwards Gaston sat in his room, turning over events 
in his mind. Time and again his thoughts returned to the one thing, 
—marriage. That marriage with his Esquimau wife had been in one 
sense none at all, for the end was sure from the beginning. It was in 
keeping with his youth, the circumstances, the life ; it had no responsi- 
bilities. But this? To become an integral part of the life—the Eng- 
lish country gentleman; to be reduced, diluted, to the needs of the 
convention, and no more? Let him think of the details:—a justice 
of the peace; to sit on a board of directors ; to be, perhaps, Master of 
the Hounds; to unite with the Bishop in restoring the cathedral ; to 
make an address at the annual flower-show. His wife to open bazaars, 
give tennis-parties, and be patron to the clergy; himself at last, no 
doubt, to go into Parliament ; to feel the petty, or serious, responsibili- 
ties of a husband and a landlord. Monotony, extreme decorum, civility 
to the world ; endless politeness to his wife; with boys at Eton and 
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girls somewhere else ;—and the kind of man he must be to do his duty 
in all and to all! 

It seemed impossible. He rose and paced the floor. Never till 
this moment had the full picture of his new life come close. He felt 
stifled. He put on a cap, and, descending the stairs, went out into the 
court-yard and walked about, the cool air refreshing him. Gradually 
there settled upon him a stoic acceptance of the conditions. But would 
it last ? 

He stood still and looked at the pile of buildings before him ; then 
he turned towards the little church close by, whose spire and roof could 
be seen above the wall. He waved his hand, as when within it on the 
day of his coming, and said, with irony, “Now for the marriage- 
linen, Sir Gaston !” 

He heard a low knocking at the gate. He listened. Yes, there 
was no mistake. He went to it, and asked, quietly,— 

“Who is there?” 

There was no reply. Still the knocking went on. He quietly 
opened the gate, and threw it back. A figure in white stepped through 
and slowly passed him. It was Alice Wingfield. He spoke to her. 
She did not answer. He went close to her and saw that she was asleep. 

She was making for the entrance-door. He took her hand g&tly, 
and led her to a side-door, and on into the ball-room. She moved 
towards a window through which the moonlight streamed, and sat on 
a cushioned bench beneath it. It was the spot where he had seen her 
at the dance. She leaned forward, looking into space, as she did at 
him then. He moved and got in her line of vision. 

The picture was weird. She wore a soft white chamber-gown, her 
hair hung loose on her shoulders, her pale face cowled in it. The look 
was inexpressibly sad. Over her fell dim, colored lights from the 
stained-glass windows; and shadowy ancestors looked silently down 
from the armor-hung walls. 

To Gaston, collected as he was, it gave an ominous feeling. Why 
did she come here even in her sleep? What did that look mean? He 
gazed intently into her eyes. 

All at once her voice came low and broken, and a sob followed the 
words : 

“Gaston, my brother, my brother !”” 

He stood for a moment stunned, gazing helplessly at her passive 
figure. 

ane Gaston, my brother !” he repeated to himself. 

Then the painful matter dawned upon him. This girl, the grand- 
daughter of the rector of the parish, was his father’s daughter,—his 
own sister! He had a sudden spring of new affection—unfelt for 
those other relations, his by the rights of the law and the gospel. The 
pathos of the thing caught him in the throat: for her how pitiful, how 
unhappy! He was sure that, somehow, she had come to know of it 
only since the afternoon. Then there had been so different a look in 
her face! 

One thing was clear: he had no right to this secret, and it must be 
for now as if it had never been. He came to her, and took her hand. 
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She rose. He led her from the room, out into the court-yard, and from 
there through the gate into the road. 

All was still. They passed over to the rectory. Just inside the 
gate, Gaston saw a figure issue from the house and come quickly towards 
them. It was the rector, excited, anxious. 

Gaston motioned silence, and pointed to her. Then he briefly 
whispered how.she had come. The clergyman said that he had felt 
uneasy about her, had gone to her room, and was just issuing in search 
of her. Gaston resigned her, softly advised not waking her, and bade 
the clergyman good-night. 

But presently he turned, touched the arm of the old man, and said, 
meaningly,— 

“T know.” 

The rector’s voice shook as he replied,— 

“You have not spoken to her?” 

if No.” 

“You will not speak of it ?” 

“No.” 

“Unless I should die, and she should wish it ?” 

“‘ Always as she wishes.” 

They parted, and Gaston returned to the Court. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
HE ANSWERS AN AWKWARD QUESTION. 


THE next morning Brillon brought a note from Ian Belward, 
which said that he was starting, and asked Gaston to be sure and come 
to Paris. The note was carelessly friendly. After reading it, he lay 
thinking. Presently he chanced to see Jacques look intently at him. 

“Well, Brillon, what is it?” he asked, genially. 

Jacques had come on better than Gaston had hoped for, but the 
light play of his nature was gone: he was grave, almost melancholy, 
and, in his way, as notable as his master. Their life in London had 
changed him much. A valet in St. James’s Street was not a hunting 
comrade on the Coppermine River. Often when Jacques was left 
alone ‘he stood at the window looking out on the gay traffic, scarcely 
stirring, his eyes slow, brooding. Occasionally, standing so, he would 
make the sacred gesture. One who heard him swear now and then, in 
a calm, deliberate way, at the cook and the porter, would have thought 
the matters in strange contrast. But his religion was a central habit, 
followed as mechanically as his appetite or the folding of his master’s 
clothes. Besides, like most woodsmen, he was superstitious. Gaston 
was kind with him, keeping, however, a firm hand till his manner had 
become informed by the new duties. Jacques’s greatest pleasure was 
his early morning visits to the stables. Here were Saracen and Jim 
the broncho,—sleek, savage, playful. But he touched the highest 
point of his London experience-when they rode in the Park. 

In this Gaston remained singular. He rode always with Jacques. 
Perhaps he wished to preserve one possible relic of the old life, 
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perhaps he liked this touch of drama; or both. It created notice, 
criticism, but he was superior to that. Time and again people asked 
him to ride, but he always*pleaded another engagement. He would 
then be seen with Jacques plus Jacques’s ear-rings and the wonderful 
hair, riding grandly in the Row. Jacques’s eyes sparkled and a snatch 
of song came to his lips at these times. 

No figures in the park were so striking. There was nothing bizarre, 
but Gaston had a distinguished look, and women who had felt his hand 
at their waists in the dance the night before now knew him, somehow, 
at a grave distance. Though Gaston did not say it to himself, these 
were the hours when he really was with the old life—lived it again,— - 
prairie, savannah, ice-plain, alkali desert. When, dismounting, the 
horses were taken and they went up the stairs, Gaston would softly lay 
his whip across Jacques’s shoulders without speaking. This was their 
only ritual of camaraderie, and neglect of it would have fretted the 
half-breed. Never had man such a servant. No matter at what hour 
Gaston returned, he found Jacques waiting; and when he woke he 
found him ready, as now, on this morning, after a strange night. 

“What is it, Jacques?” he repeated. 

The old name! Jacques shivered a little with pleasure. Presently 
he broke out with,— 

“ Monsieur, when do we go back ?” 

“Go back where?” 

“To the North, monsieur.” 

“ What’s in your noddle now, Brillon ?” 

The impatient return to “ Brillon” cut Jacques like a whip. 

“ Monsieur,” he suddenly said, his face glowing, his hands opening 
nervously, “we have eat, we have drunk, we have had the dance and 
the great music here: is it enough? Sometimes as you sleep you call 
out, and you toss to the strokes of the tower-clock. When we lie on 
the Plains of Yath from sunset to sunrise, you never stir then. You 
remember when we sleep on the ledge of the Voshti mountain,—so 
narrow that we were tied together? Well, we were as babes in 
blankets. In the prairie of the Ten Stars your fingers were on the 
trigger firm as a bolt; here I have watched them shake with the coffee- 
cup.. Monsieur, you have seen: is it enough? You have lived here: 
is it like the old lodge and the long trail ?” . 

Gaston sat up in bed, looked in the mirror opposite, ran his fingers 
through his hair, regarded his hands, turning them over, and then, 
with sharp impatience, said,— 

“Go to hell!” 

The little man’s face flushed to his hair; he sucked in the air with 
a gasp. Without a word, he went to the dressing-table, poured out 
the shaving-water, threw a towel over his arm, and turned to come to 
the bed; but all at once he sidled back, put down the water, and 
furtively drew a sleeve across his eyes. 

Gaston saw, and something suddenly burned in him. He dropped 
his eyes, slid out of bed, into his dressing-gown, and sat down. 

Jacques made ready. He was not prepared to have Gaston catch 
him by the shoulders with a nervous grip, search his eyes, and say,— 
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“You damned little fool! I’m not worth it !” 

Jacques’s face shone. 

“‘ Every great man has his fool—alors !” was the happy reply. 

“ Jacques,” Gaston presently said, “ what’s on your mind ?” 

“T saw—last night, monsieur,” he said. 

“You saw what ?” 

“‘T saw you in the court-yard with the lady.” 

Gaston was now,very grave. 

“Did you recognize her?” 

“No: she moved all asa spirit.” 

“ Jacques, that matter is between you and me. I’m going to tell 
you, though, two things; and where’s your string of beads?” 

Jacques drew out his rosary. 

“ That’s all right. Mum as Manitou! She was asleep: she is my 
sister. And that is all, till there’s need for you to know more.” 

In this new confidence Jacques was content. The life was a 
gilded mess, but he could endure it now. 

Three days passed. During that time Gaston was up to town 
twice,—lunched at Lady Dargan’s, and dined at Lord Dunfolly’s, 
For his grandfather, who was indisposed, he was induced to preside at 
a political meeting in the interest of a wealthy local brewer, who 
confidently expected the seat, and, through gifts to the party, a knight- 
hood. Before the meeting, in the gush of—as he put it—“ kindred 
aims,” he laid a finger familiarly in Gaston’s button-hole. Jacques, 
who was present, smiled, for he knew every change in his master’s 
face, and he saw a glitter in his eye. He remembered when they two 
were in trouble with a gang of river-drivers, and one did this same 
thing rudely; how Gaston looked down, and said, with a devilish 
softness, “Take it away.” And immediately after the man did so. 

Mr. Sylvester Gregory Babbs, in a similar position, heard a voice 
say down at him, with a curious obliqueness,— 

“If you please !” 

The keenest edge of it was lost on the flaring brewer, but his 
fingers dropped, and he twisted his heavy watch-chain uneasily. The 
meeting began. Gaston, in a few formal words, unconventional in 
idea, introduced Mr. Babbs as “a gentleman whose name was a house- 
hold word in the county, who would carry into Parliament the civic 
responsibility shown in his private life, who would render his party a 
support likely to fulfil its purpose.” 

When he sat down, Captain Maudsley said,— 

“ That’s a trifle vague, Belward.” 

“ How can one treat him with importance ?” 

“ He’s the sort that makes a noise one way or another.” 

“Yes. Obituary: ‘At his residence in Babbslow Square, yester- 
day, Sir 8. G. Babbs, M.P., member of the London County Council. 
Sir 8. G. Babbs, it will be remembered, gave £100,000 to build a 
home for the propagation of vice, and os 

“That’s droll !” j 

“Why not vice? ’Twould be just the same in his mind. He 
doesn’t give from a sense of moral duty. Not he: he’s a bungowawen.” 
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“ What is that ?” 

“That’s Indian. You buy a lot of Indian or half-breed loafers 
with beaver-skins and rum, go to the Mount of the Burning Arrows, 
and these fellows dance round you and call you one of the lost race, 
the Mighty Men of the Kimash Hills. And they’ll do that while 
the rum lasts. Meanwhile you get to think yourself a devil of a 
swell,—you and the gods! . . . And now we had better listen to this 
bungowawen, hadn’t we ?” 

The room was full, and on the platform were gentlemen come to 
support Sir William Belward. They were interested to see how 
Gaston would carry it off. 

Mr. Babbs’s speech was like a thousand others by the same kind 
of man. More speeches—some opposing—followed, and at last came 
the chairman to close the meeting. He addressed himself chiefly to a 
bunch of farmers, artisans, and laboring-men near. After some good- 
natured raillery at political meetings in general, the bigotry of party, 
the difficulty in getting the wheat from the chaff, and some incisive 
thrusts at those who promised the moon and gave a green cheese, who 
spent their time in berating their opponents, he said,— 

“ There’s a game that sailors play on board ship,—men-o’-war and 
sailing-ships mostly. I never could quite understand it, nor could any 
officers ever tell me: the fo’castle for the men and the quarter-deck for 
the officers, and what’s English to one is Greek to the other. Well, 
this was all I could see in the game. They sat about, sometimes talk- 
ing, sometimes not. All at once a chap would rise and say, ‘ Allow 
me to speak, me noble lord,’ and follow this by hitting some one of 
the party wherever the blow got in easiest,—on. the head, anywhere. 
[Laughter.] Then he would sit down seriously, and some one else 
spoke to his noble lordship. Nobody got angry at the knocks, and 
Heaven only knows what it was all about. That is much the way 
with politics, when it is played fair. But here is what I want particu- 
larly to say. We are not all born the same, nor can we live the same, 
One man is born a brute, and another a good sort ; one a liar, and one 
an honest man ; one has brains, and the other hasn’t. Now, I’ve lived 
where, as they say, one man is as good as another. But he isn’t, there 
or here. A weak man can’t run with a strong. We have heard to- 
night a lot of talk for something and against something. It is over. 
Are you sure you have got what was meant clear in your mind? 
[Laughter, and “ Blowed if we ’ave!’] Very well; do not worry 
about that. We have been playing a game of ‘ Allow me to speak, 
me noble lord!’ And who is going to help you to get the most out of 
your country and your life isn’t easy to know. But we can get hold of 
a few clear ideas, and measure things against them. I know and have 
talked with a good many of you here [“ That’s so! That’s so!’], and 
you know my ideas pretty well,—that they are honest at least, and that 
I have seen the countries where freedom is ‘on the job,’ as they say. 
Now, don’t put your faith in men and in a party that cry, ‘ We will 
make all things new,’ to the tune of ‘We're a band of brothers.’ 
Trust in one that says, ‘ You cannot undo the centuries, Take off the 
roof, remove a wall, let in the air, throw out a wing, but leave the old 
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foundations.’ And that is the real difference between the other party 
and mine; and these political games of ours come to that chiefly.” 

Presently he called for the hands of the meeting. They were given 
for Mr. Babbs. 

Suddenly a man’s strong, arid voice came from the crowd : 

“¢ Allow me to speak, me noble lord!’ [Great laughter. Then a 
pause.] Where’s my old chum, Jock Lawson ?” 

The audience stilled. Gaston’s face went grave. He replied, in a 
firm, clear voice,— 

“Tn heaven, my man. You'll never see him more.” 

There was silence for a moment, a murmur, then a faint burst 
of applause. Presently John Cawley, the landlord of “The Whisk o’ 
Barley,” made towards Gaston. Gaston greeted him, and inquired 
after his wife. He was told that she was very ill, and had sent. her 
husband to beg Gaston to come. Gaston had dreaded this hour, though 
he knew it would come one day. A woman on a death-bed has a right 
to ask for and get the truth. He had forborne telling her of her son; 
and she, whenever she had seen him, had contented herself with asking 
general questions, dreading in her heart that Jock had died a dreadful 
or shameful death, or else this gentleman would, voluntarily, say more. 
But, herself on her way out of the world, as she feared, she wished 
the truth, whatever it might be. 

Gaston told Cawley that he would drive over at once, and then 
asked who it was had called out at him. A drunken, poaching fellow, 
he was told, who in all the years since Jock had gone had never p: 
the inn without stopping to say, “ Where’s my old chum, Jock Lawson?” 
In the past he and Jock had been in more than one scrape together. 
He had learned from Mrs. Cawley that Gaston had known Jock in 
Canada. 

When Cawley had gone, Gaston turned to the other gentlemen 
present. 

“ An original speech, upon my word, Belward!” said Captain 
Maudsley. 

Mr. Warren Gasgoyne came. 

“You are expected to lunch, or something, to-morrow, Belward, 
you remember? Devil of a speech, that! But, if you will ‘allow 
me to speak, me noble lord,’ you are the rankest Conservative of us all.” 

“ Don’t you know that the easiest constitutional step is from a re- 
public to an autocracy, and vice versa ?” 

“T don’t know it; and I don’t know how you do it.” 

“Do what?” 

“ Make them think as you do.” 

He waved his hand to the departing crowd. 

“T don’t. I try to think as they do. I am always in touch with 
the primitive mind.” 

“You ought to do great things here, Belward,” said the other, 
seriously. ‘“ You have the trick ; and we need wisdom at Westminster.” 

“Don’t be mistaken: I am only adaptable. There’s frank con- 
fession !” 

At this point Mr. Babbs came up and said good-night in a large, 
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self-conscious way. Gaston hoped that his campaign would not be 
wasted, and the fluffy gentleman retired. When he got out of earshot 
in the shadows, he turned and shook his fist towards Gaston, saying, 
“ Half-breed upstart!” Then he refreshed his spirits by swearing at 
his coachman. : 

Gaston and Jacques drove quickly over to “The Whisk o’ Barley.” 
Gaston was now intent to tell the whole truth. He wished that he had 
done it before; but his motives had been good: it was not to save 
himself. Yet he shrank. Presently he thought,— 

‘“ What is the matter with me? Before I came here, if I had an 
idea I stuck to it, and didn’t have any nonsense when I knew I was 
right. Iam getting sensitive,—the thing I find everywhere in this 
country ; fear of feeling or giving pain; as if the bad tooth out isn’t 
better than the bad tooth in! When I really get sentimental I’ll fold 
my Arab tent—so help me, ye seventy Gods of Yath!” 

A little while after, he was at Mrs. Cawley’s bed, the landlord 
handing him a glass of hot grog, Jock’s mother eying him feverishly 
from the quilt. Gaston quietly felt her wrist, counting the pulse-beats, 
then told Cawley to wet a cloth and hand it to him. He put it gently 
on the woman’s head: The eyes of the woman followed him anxiously. 
He sat down again, and, in response to her questioning gaze, began the 
story of Jock’s life as he knew it. 

Cawley stood leaning on the foot-board; the woman’s face was 
cowled in the quilt with hungry eyes; and Gaston’s voice went on in 
a low monotone, to the ticking of the great clock in the next room. 
Gaston watched her face, and there came to him like an inspiration 
little things Jock did, which would mean more to his mother than large 
adventures. Her lips moved now and again, even a smile flickered. 
At last Gaston came to his father’s own death and the years that fol- 
lowed ; then the events in Labrador. 

He approached this with unusual delicacy: it needed bravery to 
look into the mother’s eyes and tell the story. He did not know how 
dramatically he told it,—how he etched it without a waste word. When 
he came to that scene in the Fort,—the three men sitting, targets for 
his bullets,—he softened the details greatly. He did not tell it as he 
told it at the Court, but the simpler, sparser language made it tragically 
clear. There was no sound from the bed, none from the foot-board, 
but he heard a door open and shut without, and footsteps somewhere 
near. 

How he put the body in the tree, and prayed over it and left it 
there, was all told; and then he paused. He turned a little sick as 
he saw the white ‘face before him. She drew herself up, her fingers 
caught away the night-dress at her throat ; she stared hard at him for 
a moment, and then, with a wild, moaning voice, cried out,— 

7 You killed my boy! You killed my boy! You killed my 
boy ! 

Gaston was about to take her hand, when he heard a shuffle and a 
rush behind him. He rose, turned swiftly, saw a bottle swinging, 
threw up his hand, . . . and fell backwards against the bed. 

The woman caught his bleeding head to her breast, and hugged it. 
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“My Jock! my poor boy !” she cried, in delirium now. 

Cawley had thrown his arms about the struggling, drunken assailant, 
—Jock’s poaching friend. 

The mother now called out to the pinioned man, as she had done 
to Gaston,— 

“ You have killed my boy !” 

She kissed Gaston’s bloody face. 

A messenger was soon on the way to Ridley Court, and in a little 
upper room Jacques was caring for his master. 





CHAPTER IX. 
HE FINDS NEW SPONSORS. 


Gaston lay for many days at “The Whisk o’ Barley.” During 
that time the inn was not open to customers. The woman also for two 
days hung at the point of death, and then rallied. She remembered 
the events of the painful night, and often asked after Gaston. Some- 
-how, her horror of her son’s death at his hands was met by the injury 
done him now. She vaguely felt that there had been justice and pun- 
ishment. She knew that in the room at Labrador Gaston Belward had 
been scarcely less mad than her son. 

Gaston, as soon as he became conscious, said that his assailant must 
be got out of the way of the police, and to that end bade Jacques send 
for Mr. Warren Gasgoyne. Mr. Gasgoyne and Sir William arrived at 
the same time, but Gaston was unconscious again. Jacques, however, 
told them what his master’s wishes were, and they were carried out: 
Jock’s friend secretly left England forever. Sir William and Mr. 
Gasgoyne got the whole tale from the landlord, whom they asked to 
say nothing publicly. 

Lady Belward drove down each day, and sat beside him for a couple 
of hours,—silent, solicitous, smoothing his pillow or his wasting hand. 
The brain had been injured, and recovery could not be immediate. 
Hovey the housekeeper had so begged to be installed as nurse that her 
wish was granted, and she was with him night and day. Now she 
shook her head at him sadly, now talked in broken sentences to herself, 
now bustled about silently, a tyrant to the other servants sent down 
from the Court. Every day also the head groom and the huntsman 
came, and in the village Gaston’s humble friends discussed the mystery, 
stoutly defending him when some one said it was “more nor gabble, 
that theer sayin’ o’ the poacher at the meetin’ !” 

But the landlord and his wife kept silence, the officers of the law 
took no action, and the town and country newspapers could do no more 
than speak of “A vicious assault upon the heir of Ridley Court.” It 
had become the custom now to leave Ian out of that question. But 
— died, as all wonders do, and Gaston made his fight for 

ealth. 

The day before he was removed to the Court, Mrs. Cawley was 
helped up-stairs to see him. She was gaunt and hollow-eyed. Lady 
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Belward and Mrs. Gasgoyne were present. The woman made her 


_ respects, and then stood at Gaston’s bedside. He looked up with a 


painful smile. 

“Do you forgive me?” he asked. “ I’ve almost paid.” . 

He touched his bandaged head. 

“Tt ain’t for mothers to forgi’e the thing,” she replied, in a steady 
voice, “but I can forgi’e the man. "Twere done i’ madness: there © 
beant the will workin’ i’ such. *T'were a comfort that he’d a prayin’ 
over un!” 

Gaston took the gnarled fingers in his. It had never struck him 
how dreadful a thing it was—so used had he been to death in many 
forms—till he had told the story to this mother. 

“ Mrs. Cawley,” he said, “I can’t make up to you what Jock would 
have been; but I can do for you in one way as much as Jock. This 
house is yours from to-day.” 

He drew a deed from the coverlet, and handed it to her. He had 


got it from Sir William that morning. The poor and the crude in 


mind can understand only an objective emotion, and the counters for 
these are this world’s goods.. Here was a balm in Gilead. The love 
of her child was real, but the consolation was so practical to Mrs. 
Cawley that the lips which might have cursed said,— 

“Oh, sir, the wind do be fittin’ the shore lamb! I’ the last Judgen, 
T’ll no speak again ’ee. I be sore fretted harm come to ’ee.” 

At this Mrs. Gasgoyne rose, and in her bustling way dismissed the 
grateful peasant, who fondled the deed and called eagerly down the 
stairs to her husband as she went. 

Mrs. Gasgoyne then came back, sat down, and said,— 

“Now you needn’t fret about that any longer,—barbarian!” she 
added, shaking a finger. ‘Didn’t I say that you would get into 
trouble? that you would set the country talking? Here you were, in 
the dead of night, telling ghost stories, and raking up your sins, with 
no cause whatever, instead of in your bed. You were to have lunched 
with us the next day,—I had asked Lady Harriet to meet you, too!— 
and “you didn’t ; and you have wretched patches where your hair ought 
to be. How can you promise that you’ll not make a madder sensation 
some day ?” 

Gaston smiled up at her. Her fresh honesty, under the guise of 
banter, was always grateful to him. He shook his head, smiled, and 
said nothing. 

She went on. 

“T want a promise that you will do what your godfather and god- 
mother will swear for you.” 

She acted on him like wine. 

“Of course, anything. Who are my godfather and godmother ?” 

She looked him steadily, warmly in the eyes : 

“‘ Warren and myself.” 

Now he understood: his promise to his grandmother and grand- 
father. So, they had spoken! He was sure that Mrs. Gasgoyne had 
objected. He knew that behind her playful treatment of the subject 
there was real scepticism of himself. It put him on his mettle, and 
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et he knew she read him deeper than any one else and flattered him 
east. 

He put out his hand, and took hers. 

“You. take large responsibilities,” he said, “but I will try and 
justify you—honestly, yes.” 

In her hearty way, she kissed him on the cheek. 

“There!” she responded: “if you and Delia do make up your 
minds, see that you treat her well. And you are to come, just as soon 
as you are able, to stay at Peppingham. Delia, silly child, is anxious, 
and can’t see why she mustn’t call with me now.” 


In his room at the Court that night, Gaston inquired of Jacques 
about Alice Wingfield, and was told that on the day of the accident 
she had left with her grandfather for the Continent. He was not sorry. 
For his own sake he could have wished an understanding between them. 
But now he was on the way to marriage, and it was as well that there 
should be no new situations. The girl could not wish the thing known. 
There would be left him, in this case, to befriend her should it ever be 
needed. He remembered the spring of pleasure he felt when he first 
saw other faces like his father’s,—his grandfather’s, his grandmother’s. 
‘But this girl’s was so different to him,—having the tragedy of the 
lawless, that unconscious suffering stamped by the mother upon the 
child. There was, however, nothing to be done. He must wait. | 

Two days later Lady Dargan called to inquire after him. He was 
lying in his study with a book, and Lady Belward sent to ask him if 
he would care to see her and Lord Dargan’s nephew, Cluny Vosse. 
Lady Belward did not come; Sir William brought them. Lady 
Dargan came softly to him, smiled more with her eyes than her lips, 
and told him how sorry she had been to hear of his illness. Some 
months before Gaston had met Cluny Vosse, who at once was his 
admirer. Gaston liked the youth. He was fresh, high-minded, ex-¢ 
travagant, idle, but he had no vices, and no particular vanity save 
for his personal appearance. His face was ever radiant with health, 
shining with satisfaction. People liked him, and did not discount it 
by saying that he had nothing in him. Gaston liked him most because 
he was so wholly himself, without guile, beautifully honest. 

Now Cluny sat down, tapped the crown of his hat, looked at him 
cheerily, and said,— 

“Got in a cracker, didn’t he?” 

Gaston nodded, amused. 

“The fellows at Brooke’s had a talkee-talkee, and they’d twenty 
different stories. Of course it was rot. We were all cut up, though, 
and hoped you’d pull through. Of course there couldn’t be any doubt 
of that: you’ve been through too many, eh ?” 

Cluny always assumed that Gaston had had numberless tragical 
adventures which, if told, must make Dumas turn in his grave with 
envy. 

Gaston smiled, and laid a hand upon the other’s knee. 

“T’m not shell-proof, Vosse, and it was rather a narrow squeak, 
I’m told. But I’m kept, you see, for a worse fate and a sadder.” 
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“T say, Belward, you don’t mean that? Your eyes go so queer 
sometimes, that a chap doesn’t know what to think. You ought to 
live to a hundred. You'll have to. You've got it all——” 

“Oh, no, my boy, I haven’t got anything.” He waved his hand 
pleasantly towards his grandfather. “I’m on the knees of the gods 
merely.” 

Cluny turned on Sir William. 

“Tt isn’t any secret, is it, sir? He gets the lot, doesn’t he?” 

Sir William’s occasional smile came. 

_ ®T fancy there’s some condition about the plate, the pictures, and 
the title; but I do not suppose that matters meanwhile.” 

He spoke half musingly and with a little unconscious irony, and 
ee boy, vaguely knowing that there was a cross-current somewhere, 

rifted. 

“No, of course not; he can have fun enough without them, can’t 
he?” 

Lady Dargan here soothingly broke in, inquiring about Gaston’s 
illness, and showing a tactful concern. But the nephew persisted : 

“T say, Belward, Aunt Sophie was cut up no end when she heard 
of it. She wouldn’t go out to dinner that night at Lord Dunfolly’s, 
and of course I didn’t go. And I wanted to; for Delia Gasgoyne was 
to be there, and she’s ripping.” 

Lady Dargan, in spite of herself, blushed, but without confusion, 
and Gaston adroitly led the conversation otherwhere. Presently she 
said that they were to be at their villa in France during the late 
summer, and if he chanced to be abroad would he come? He said 
that he intended to visit his uncle in Paris, but that afterwards he 
would be glad to visit them for a short time. 

She looked astonished. 

“ With your uncle Ian !” 

*  €Yes. He is to show me art-life, and all that.” 

She looked troubled. He saw that she wished to say something. 

“Yes, Lady Dargan?” he asked. 

She spoke with fluttering seriousness : 

“TI asked you once to come to me if you ever needed.a friend. I 
do not wait for that. I ask you not to go to your uncle.” 

ii Why 9” 

He was thinking that, despite social artifice and worldliness, she 
was sentimental. 

“ Because there will be trouble. I can see it. You may trust a 
woman’s instinct ; and I know that man.” 

He did not reply at once, but presently said,— 

“T fancy I must keep my promise.” 

“ What is the book you are reading?” she said, changing the sub- 
ject, for Sir William was listening. 

He opened it, and smiled musingly. 

“It is called Affairs of Some Consequence in the Reign of Charles 
I. In reading it I seemed to feel that it was incorrect, and my mind 
kept wandering away into patches of things—incidents, scenes, bits of 
talk—as I fancied they really were, not apocryphal or ‘ edited’ as here.” 
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“T say,” said Cluny, “ that’s rum, isn’t it?” 

‘For instance,” Gaston continued, “ this tale of King Charles and 
Buckingham.” He read it. “ Now, here is the scene as I picture it.” 
In ‘quick, elliptical phrases he gave the tale from a different stand- 

oint. 
. Sir William stared curiously at Gaston, then felt for some keys 
in his pocket. He got up and rang the bell. Gaston was still talking. 
He gave the keys to Falby with a whispered word, In a few moments 
Falby placed a small leather box beside Sir William, and retired at 
anod. Sir William presently said,— 

“ Where did you read those things ?” 

“T don’t know that I ever read them.” 

“ Did your father tell you them?” 

“T don’t remember so, though he may have.” 

“Did you ever see this box ?” 

“ Never before.” 

“You do not know what is in it?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“ And you have never seen this key ?” 

“ Not to my knowledge.” 

“It is very strange.” He opened the box. “Now, here are 
private papers of Sir Gaston Belward, more than two hundred years 
old, found almost fifty years ago by myself in the office of our family 
solicitor. Listen.” 

He then began to read from the faded manuscript. A mysterious 
feeling pervaded the room. Once or twice Cluny gave a dry nervous 
kind of laugh. Much of what Gaston had said was here, in stately 
old-fashioned language. At a certain point the MSS. ran,— 

“T drew back and said, ‘ As your grace will have it, then——’ 

Here Gaston came to a sitting posture, and interrupted : 

“Wait! wait!” 

He rose, caught one of two swords that were crossed on the wall, 
and stood out. 

& This is how it was. ‘As your grace will have it, then, to no 
waste of time? We fell to. First he came carefully, and made 
strange feints, learned at King Louis’s court, to try my temper. But 
I had had these tricks of my cousin Secord, and I returned his sport 
upon him. Then he came swiftly, and forced me back upon the garden 
wall. I gave to him foot by foot, for he was uncommon swift and 
dexterous. He pinched me sorely once under the knee, and I returned 
him one upon the wrist, which sent a devilish fire into his eyes. At 
that his play became so delicate and confusing that I felt I should go 
dizzy if it stayed: so I tried the one great trick cousin Secord taught 
me, making to run him through, as a last effort. The thing went 
wrong, but checking off my blunder he blundered too,—out of sheer 
wonder, perhaps, at my bungling,—and I disarmed him. So droll 
was it that I laughed outright, and he, as quick in humor as in 
temper, stood hand on hip, and presently came to a smile. With 
that my cousin Secord cried, ‘The king! the king! I got me up 
quickly ——” 

Vou. LIII.—27 


”? 
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Here Gaston, who had in a kind of dream acted the whole scene, 
swayed with faintness, and Cluny caught him, saving him from a fall. 
Cluny’s color was all gone. Lady Dargan had sat dazed, and Sir 
William’s face was anxious, puzzled. 

A few hours later Sir William was alone with Gaston, who was 
recovered and cool. 

“Gaston,” he said, “I really do not understand this faculty of 
memory, or whatever it is. Have you any idea how you come by it?” 

‘“‘ Have we any idea how life comes and goes, sir?” 

“T confess not. I confess not, really.” 

“Well, I’m in the dark about it too; but I sometimes fancy that 
I’m mixed up with that other Gaston.” 

“Tt sounds fantastic.” 

“Tt is fantastic. Now, here is this manuscript, and here is a letter 
I wrote this morning. Put them together.” 

Sir William did so. 

“The handwriting is singularly like.” 

“ Well,” continued Gaston, smilingly whimsically, “suppose that I 
am Sir Gaston Belward, Baronet, who is thought to lie in the church 
yonder, the title is mine, isn’t it?” 

Sir William smiled also. 

“The evidence is scarce enough to establish succession.” 

“‘ But there would be no succession. A previous holder of the title 
isn’t dead: ergo, the present holder has no right.” 

Gaston had shaded his eyes with his hand, and he was watching 
Sir William’s face closely, out of curiosity chiefly. Sir William 
regarded the thing with hesitating humor. 

“ Well, well, suppose so. The property was in the hands of a 
younger branch of the family then. There was no entail, as now.” 

“ Wasn’t there?” said Gaston, enigmatically. 

He was thinking of some phrases in a manuscript which he had 
found in this box. 

a “ Perhaps where these papers came from there are others,” he 
added. 

Sir William lifted his eyebrows ironically. 

“T hardly think so.” 

Gaston laughed, not wishing him to take the thing at all seriously. 
He continued, airily,— 

“Tt would be amusing if the property went with the title after all, 
wouldn’t it, sir?” 

Sir William got to his feet and said, testily,— 

“That should never be while I lived !” 

“Of course not, sir.” 

Sir William saw the bull, and laughed, heartily for him. 

They bade each other good-night. 

“T’ll have a look in the solicitor’s office all the same,” said Gaston 


to himself. 
Gilbert Parker. 


(To be continued.) 
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BEES AND BUCKWHEAT. 


7. great storm of yesterday cleared the air as well as cleaned the 

beaches, and the river was fresh and sparkling as though the 
tempest had added new life, so that the listless midsummery water was 
now as champagne, “ with beaded bubbles winking at the brim.” The 
air was heavy with sweetness and with song, the fields and meadows 
painted as the rose. The buckwheat was in bloom, and a million bees 
were humming. The pasture was gay with pink gerardia, or reflected 
the summer sky where the day-flower blossomed. There was no com- 
mingling of these late flowers. Each had its own acre, exercised 
squatter sovereignty, and allowed no trespassing. The only evidence of 
man’s interference, except the buckwheat-field, was a dilapidated worm 
fence, and this is 6ne of several instances where beauty increases hand 
in hand with decay. The older such a fence, the better; when merely 
a support for Virginia creeper or the rank trumpet-vine, it is worthy 
the rambler’s regard. Wild life long ago learned what a safe snug- 
harbor such ruined fences offer. It puzzles even a mink to thread 
their mazes, and the shy rabbit that has its “form” in a brier-hidden 
hollow of the crooked line feels that it is safe. 

There are traces of these old fences of which no record remains, 
. placed perhaps by the very earliest settler in a tract that he had cleared 
and which has since gone back to an almost primitive state. In an 
old woodland I once traced a fence by the long line of cypripediums 
in bloom, which were thriving in the mould of decayed fence-rails, a 
pretty if not permanent monument to departed worth. 

A word more of these old fences in winter. When the snow beats 
across the field, it stops here and gracefully curves above it, arching the 
rails and vines until all is hidden, unless it be some lonely projecting 
stake, by which alone it communicates with the outside world. I 
rashly attempted once to go across-lots over a new country, and made 
a discovery. The snow-bound fence was but a drift, I thought, but it 
proved to be far different. The thick mat of hardy growths had kept 
back the snow, which was but a roof and did not wholly exclude the 
light. For some distance I could dimly make out the various growths, 
and each little cedar stood up as a sentinel. A loud word sounded 
and resounded as if I had spoken in an empty room or shouted in a 
long tunnel. The coldest day in the year could not inconverience any 
creature that took shelter here, and I found later that life, both furred 
and feathered, knew the old fence far better than I did. 

But this is the last day but one of August, and so nominally the 
end of summer. Only nominally, for these flowery meadows and 
sweet-scented. fields contradict the almanac. This quiet nook in the 
Delaware meadows offers no intimation of autumn until October, and 
late in the month at that. The bees and buckwheat will see to this, or 
seem to, which is just as much to the purpose. To-day along the old 
worm fence are many kjng-birds, and, although mute, they are not 
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moping. There is too much insect life astir for that. With them are 
orioles and bluebirds, the whole making a loose flock of perhaps a 
hundred birds. The bluebirds are singing, but in a half-hearted, 
melancholy way, reminding me of an old man who spent his time when 
over ninety in humming “ Auld Lang Syne.” Before the buckwheat 
has lost its freshness these birds will all be gone, but at what time the 
bluebirds part company with the others I do not know. They certainly 
do not regularly migrate, as do the others. There was a colony of 
them that lived for years in and about my barn, and one was as sure 
to see them in January as in June. No English sparrows could have 
been more permanently fixed. 

When the buckwheat is ripe and the fields and meadows are brown, 
there will be other birds to take their place. Tree-sparrows from 
Canada and white-throats from New England will make these same 
fields merry with music, and the tangle about the old fence will ring 
with gladness. But it is August still, and why anticipate? High 
overhead there are black specks in the air, and we can mark their 
course, as they pass, by the bell-like chink-chink that comes floating 
earthward. It is one of the sounds that recall the past rather than 
refer to the present. The reed-bird of to-day was a bobolink last 
May. His roundelay that told then of a long summer to come is now 
but a single note of regret that the promised summer is a thing of the 
past. It is the Alpha and Omega of the year’s song-tide. Not that we 
have no other songs when the reed-bird has flown to the Carolina rice- 
fields. While I write, a song-sparrow is reciting ‘reminiscences of last 
May, and there will be ringing rounds of bird-rejoicing from November 
to April. Still, the initial thought holds good: bobolink in May, and 
only a reed-bird in August; the beginning and the end; the herald 
of Summer’s birth and her chief mourner ; Alpha and Omega. 

Where the brook that drains the meadow finds its way, the little 
rail-birds have congregated. Many spent their summer along the Mus- 
ketaquid, where Thoreau spent his best days, but they bring no message 
from New England. They very seldom speak above a whisper. Not 
so the king rail. He chatters as he threads the marsh and dodges the 
great blue harrier that sweeps above the cat-tail grasses and has to be 
content with a sparrow or a mouse. 

These late August days are too often overfull, and one sees and hears 
too much,—so very much that it is hard to give proper heed to any one 
of the many sights and sounds. But how much harder to turn your 
back upon it! All too soon the sun sinks into the golden clouds of the 
western sky, and 


As glides the lissome serpent through the brake, 
Gently as thistle-down upon the breeze, 

The shadows now their evening journey take, 
Streaking the meadow-grass among the trees ; 

And homely crickets’ ceaseless chirping rang, 
Incessant as the sobbing of the tide, 

Alone of all the merry throng that sang 
While sunlight lingered by the river’s side. 


That was a happy day when the buckwheat was threshed in the 
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field, on a cool, clear, crisp October morning. The thumping of the 
flails on the temporary floor put the world in good humor. No bird 
within hearing but sang to its time-keeping. Even the crows cawed 
more methodically, and squirrels barked at the same instant that the 
flail sent a shower of brown kernels dancing in the air. The quails 
came near, as if impatient for the grains eyes less sharp than theirs 
would fail to find. It was something at such a time to lie in the gath- 
ering heap of straw and join in the work so far as to look on. That is 
a boy’s privilege which we seldom are anxious to outgrow. A nooning 
at such a time meant a fire to warm the dinner, and the scanty time 
allowed was none too short for the threshers to indulge in weather 
prognostications. This is as much a habit as eating, and to forego it 
would be as unnatural as to forego the taking of food. As the threshers 
ate, they scanned the surroundings, and not a tree, bush, or wilted weed 
but was held to bear evidence that the coming winter would be “ open” 
or “hard,” as the oldest man present saw fit to predict. No one dis- 
puted him, and no one remembered a week later what he had said, so 
the old man’s reputation was safe. 

The buckwheat threshed, the rest is all a matter of plain prose. 
Stay! In the coming Indian summer there was always a bee-hunt. 
The old man whom we saw in the buckwheat-field in October was our 
dependence for wild honey, which we fancied was better than that from 
the hives. He always went alone, carrying a wooden pail and a long, 
‘slender oaken staff. How he found the bee-trees so readily was a ques- 
tion much discussed. “ He smells it,” some one suggested ; “ He hears 
’em a-buzzin’,” others remarked. Knowing when he was going, I once 
followed on the sly and solved the mystery. He went without hesita- 
tion or turning of the head to a hollow beech, and straightway com- 
menced operations. I did not stay to witness this, but came away 
recalling many a Sunday afternoon’s stroll with him in these same 
woods, What he had seen in August he had remembered in December, 
and, wise man that he was, said nothing meanwhile. Why, indeed, 
should he throw aside the opportunity to pose as one having superior 
knowledge, when others were so persistent in asserting it of him? 
There is that much vanity in all men. 

But a year later his superior knowledge failed him. I had found 
the same tree in my solitary rambles, and was there ahead of him. 
Still, I never enjoyed my triumph. I felt very far from complimented 
when he remarked, as an excuse for his failure, that “a skunk had been 
at the only bee-tree in the woods. He saw signs of the varmint all 
about ;” and when he said this he looked directly at me, with his nose 
in the air. 

It is winter now, and when in the early morning I find cakes and 
honey upon the breakfast-table, excellent as they are in their way, 
they are the better that they call up the wide landscape of those latter 
August days and of frosty October, for I see less of the morning 


meal before me than of bees and buckwheat. 
Charles C. Abbott. 
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THE LATE MR. WATKINS OF GEORGIA: 
HIS RELATION TO ORIENTAL FOLK-LORE. 


WING to the fact that I have compiled and published from time to 
time such stories of the Southern plantations as chanced to fall in 
my way, an opinion has gone abroad that if I am not.a genuine professor 
of the science of folk-lore I at least know all about the comparative 
branch of the subject. There is no mystery as to how this impression 
got abroad. I beat my forehead in the dust at the reader’s feet and 
make a full confession. It is all owing to the wonderfully learned 
introduction to the volume of plantation stories called “ Nights with 
Uncle Remus.” There is nothing egotistical in my characterization of 
that introduction. I speak as a spectator,—an outsider, as it were. I 
am not a bit proud of it, but I marvel at it. Where did I get hold 
of all the information that seems to be packed in those unobtrusive 
pages, and how did I have the patience to string it out and make it fit 
so the joints wouldn*t show? It is the habit of man, the world over, 
to stand in awe, secret or avowed, of that which he does not understand. 
When I say, therefore, that the introduction is wonderfully learned, 
I mean that I do not understand it. 

To that introduction I owe my reputation abroad (very much 
abroad) as a student or a professor of folk-lore. To that introduction 
also the reader owes the curious narrative (or narratives) which I have 
concluded to put on record here, in order (if I may be so fortunate) to 
put an end to a bitter dispute that has raged and is still raging in the 
various folk-lore societies in Europe and Asia, from Jahore to London, 
—a dispute that is not the less bitter or demoralizing because it is 
carried on in seven different languages and thirteen different dialects. 

The way of it was this. On the 16th of February, 1892,—the 
date is in my note-book, though it is not of the slightest importance, 
—I received a communication from Sir Waddy Wyndham, one of her 
Majesty’s officials at Jahore. Sir Waddy evidently had plenty, of time 
at his command, for his letter contained fourteen sheets of note-paper, 
containing by actual count two hundred and eleven words to the page. 
The envelope to the letter had a weather-beaten appearance. It was 
literally covered with post-marks, save the address and one little spot 
in a corner, where some one, evidently a postal clerk in Georgia, had 
written, “ All for Joe!” Sir Waddy’s cramped handwriting was 
trying, but I managed to make out that he had read with great pleasure 
the learned introduction to the plantation stories, and was proud to 
know that he and his coadjutors in India and other parts of the world 
had so worthy a co-worker in the fertile fields of South America. 
Without further introduction he would take the liberty of sending me 
a story which he regarded as the key to the folk-lore of India. “If 
you can find even a trace of this story on the South American planta- 
tions,” he wrote, “you will solve a riddle that has been puzzling us 
for years, and give the science of folk-lore a new claim to the consider- 
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ation of the thoughtful.” The story that Sir Waddy sent is interesting 
enough to narrate here. I have taken the liberty to tell it in my own 
way,—which is decidedly not the way of a professional folk-lorist. 


THE SYMPATHETIC VINE. 


At a certain place, which is marked by a river, a furrow, a hedge, 
and a range of hills, there dwelt a prince who made his people very 
unhappy. A Brahmin, going into the forest to do penance, had told 
the prince that there was a great supply of gold in his dominions. 

“ How shall I get it?” the prince inquired. 

“ Dig for it,” said the Brahmin. 

“ Where shall I dig?” asked the prince. 

“In the space of land,” replied the Brahmin, “that is marked off 
by a river, a furrow, a hedge, and a range of hills.” 

The Brahmin, after receiving the kindest treatment, took his leave 
and went forward into the forest. The prince immediately summoned 
his subjects and told them that, as there was to be a great scarcity of 
food the next year, the best thing they could do would be to become 
farmers. 

“ You have little land,” said the prince, “but I have plenty. Go 
yonder where the land is marked off by a river, a furrow, a hedge, and 
a range of hills. Dig there, and make the ground arable. The mists 
will rise from the river and help you, and the dew will fall from the 
hills and make the soil sweet.” 

So they went, some gladly, but others with a bad grace. 

“ How shall we begin ?” asked one old man. 

“ Dig,” said the prince. 

“ When we have dug, what then?” asked a young man. 

“ Continue to dig,” replied the prince. 

Now, the prince, being afraid that the people would find the gold 
and hide it, took his stand by a tree on the range of hills and watched 
them, and at night when they could no longer work he caused the 
laborers to pass near him, in single file, so that he might question 
them. ‘To each he said, “ What have you found ?” and the reply was, 
“Nothing but the trouble of digging.” 

This happened day after day, and the workers got no rest except 
the little they found at night. The young men asked when it could 
end, and the old men shook their heads, Life is a little span, but 
greed runs from generation to generation. So the people dug and dug 
from day to day, and the prince sat by the tree and watched them. 

At last, one day, an old man, while digging wearily, turned up a 
lump of gold. It was dingy and dirty, but he knew it was gold be- 
cause it was hard and very heavy. After this, it seemed that the field 
was full of gold, and when night had come, each took a lump, intend- 
ing to give it to the prince who was watching by the tree. So they 
came to him, and an old man said, “ Your high mightiness, we have 
found something.” 

But the prince answered not a word. He sat there still and cold. 
A quick-growing vine had wrapped around his body, crushing his 
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bones and strangling him. The Brahmin, coming out of the forest, 
saw the people gathered together. He went to them and said, “ What 
you have found is yours; what your master has found is his.” 

So they went to their homes, leaving the prince dead and covered 
with ants. 


I need not quote Sir Waddy Wyndham’s letter, nor recite the 
history of this legend as he had traced it through the several Indian 
dialects. It struck me as being very tame at best, lacking both the 

‘humor and the picturesque verity (if I may say so) of the plantation 
stories with which I am familiar. 
For a time Sir Waddy’s letter and the story and all his remarks 


* ” about Bidpai and other fabulists passed out of my mind. But one 


day, a few months ago, while adjusting the fixtures of the pump near 
the kitchen door, I overheard a conversation between my cook, Mrs. 
Edie Strickland, and Mrs. Caroline Biggers, a colored lady who cooks 
for a neighbor, and this conversation reminded me of Sir Waddy 
Wyndham’s Indian story. I concluded at once that I had found it 
here, somewhat disfigured, it is true, but still able to speak for itself. 
Without loss of time, I reduced the story I had heard in the kitchen 
to writing, and sent a brief outline of it to Sir Waddy. Perhaps this 
was a mistake, and yet my intentions were of the best. I regret 
now that I violated a rule made several years ago, not to reply to 
letters from strangers. No doubt Sir Waddy regrets it too, but it is 
only fair to say that no word of complaint has ever come from him. 
Nevertheless, some one has sent me an envelope containing slips from 
an Indian newspaper, though neither the name of the paper nor the 
date accompanies them, and I gather from these that a most furious 
controversy has been going on among the professors of folk-lore in 
that far-away country. One communication charges that Sir Waddy 
Wyndham has been deceived, first by his own imagination, and second 
by “a South American impostor.” There is no doubt that the writer 
of the communication is a very learned man, and he touches on the 
folk-tales of India in a way that shows his familiarity with the foot- 
notes and appendices of a great number of volumes. The next in 
order is a card from Sir Waddy himself, who explains that the atiack 
on him and his “South American correspondent” is the result of a 
professional grudge, Sir Waddy having refused to admit that either 
the Indian story or the alleged South American “ fragment” is 
intended to typify the eclipse of the sun. 

I have reason to believe that this unhappy controversy has spread 
or is spreading to other countries, and, in order to prevent any mis- 
conception or misunderstanding,—seeing that the outline of the 
American story on which Sir Waddy bases his defence is imperfect,— 
I deem it best to give here a correct version of the story as told by 
Mrs. Caroline Biggers to Mrs. Edie Strickland, and repeated to me 
by Mrs. Biggers a few weeks ago. This can be done in the language 
of Mrs. Biggers, who is a pleasant and fairly well educated young 
woman. 

“T thought Miss Edie done mighty funny when she told me you 
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wanted to see me,” said Mrs. Biggers, striving to hide her embarrass- 
ment. She laughed and went on. “I declare, if you hadn’t come 
out there just when you did, I would have been gone—gone. Yes, sir, 
I would. If I could tell tales like my grandmother did, I could keep 
you up at night. But nobody can tell tales unless they’re sitting in 
front of a big wood fire, where the sparks will fly out and spangle 
right before your eyes. My grandmother always said that what was 
a good tale at night was mighty weak talk in the daytime. And I 
reckon it’s so, because she was a mighty old woman. I can tell you 
what I told Miss Edie, but I know mighty well it won’t sound right.” - 
Whereupon Mrs. Biggers settled herself, and told 


THE STORY OF MR. WATKINS. 


“ Maybe you didn’t know much about the Watkinses. Well, they 
' lived in Jasper County, and a mighty big family it was. Some of ’em 
was good people, but one—old Mr. Watkins—was mean as gar-broth. 
He was mean and rich. You take notice, and ’most all the time you'll 
see the meanest folks have more money than anybody else. I don’t 
know why it is, unless it’s because they are just too mean to spend it. 
Well, this Mr. Watkins was so mean that he had all the chincapin- 
trees, and all the chestnut-trees, and all the muscadine vines, and all 
the plum-bushes on his place cut down to keep the children from 
getting them. Now, you know that wa’n’t right, was it? I tell you, 
now, when anybody gets that mean, something will certainly happen 
* to ‘em. 

“Tt seemed like everybody knew how mean this Mr. Watkins was, 
and they tried to shun him. When people went by his house going 
to church or coming back from frolics, they’d stop talking and laughing. 
Some of ’em would say, ‘Hush! Mr. Watkins may be out on his 
front porch ;) and then they’d go by just like somebody was dead in 
the house. And my grandmother used to say that sometimes they’d 
hear noises like somebody was in great pain. 

“But Mr. Watkins didn’t pay any attention to how people done, 
so long as they didn’t come bothering him. He was all crippled up 
like he had the palsy or something, and he had to be moved about 
from room to room. He could walk a little by holding on to two of 
his negroes and shuffling along, but in general they toted him about 
on a chair. Once a week he went to town. They toted him out to 
his buggy and wrapped a blanket around his legs, and then a little 
negro, about the size of Miss Edie’s Zach, got in the buggy and drove 
him to town. There he’d get his jimmy-john filled, and then he’d go 
back home and sit in his front porch and talk to himself all day when 
he wasn’t dozing. 

“JT can’t tell it like my grandmother did. She used to get started, 
and she’d stand up on the floor and shuffle around and roll her eyeballs 
and skeer us children mighty near to death. 

“ Now, you’d think that nobody would be afraid of Mr. Watkins, 
weak and crippled like that ; but he had everybody on his place under 
his thumb. Temper! he was rank poison. And cuss! my grand- 
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mother used to say he’d lean back in his seat and cuss till he’d make 
the cold chills run up and down your back. He could sit right still 
and run the chickens out of the garden and drive the dogs off the 
place. Now, you know a man must be mighty mean when he can 
stay right still and do all that. 

“This was during the’ week-days. On Sunday—well!” Here 
Mrs. Biggers raised both hands vigorously and then permitted them to 
fall helplessly in her lap. “That was the day he let his meanness 
come out, sure enough. I know you ain’t ready to believe what I’m 
going to tell you. The children believed it because my grandmother 
told it at night when she was combing her hair. She said her grand- 
mother was well acquainted with Mr. Watkins, because she lived on a 
joining plantation. Some things she heard tell of, and some she saw 
with her own eyes. I told you that Mr. Watkins was rich. Well, I 
don’t know whether he had much money, but he had a heap of negroes. 
And he made ’em work. Yes, sir, work! Up in the morning by the 
crack of day—work, work,—until dark, and, if the moon shone, until 
away in the night. And that wa’n’t all. No, sir! He made ’em 
work Sundays! I’m telling you the truth, Sundays! I know that 
it don’t look like the truth, but my grandmother heard her grand- 
mother tell about it, and this much she saw with her own eyes. 

“Yes, sir! That old man, crippled and trembly as he was, made 
his negroes work on Sunday same as any other day. He’d make ’em 
tote him out to the field and put him up on a stump close by the big 
road, and there he’d stay all day. If he saw anybody coming along 
the road, he’d wave his stick, and the negroes would lay down in the 
field till the people went by. Then he’d wave his stick, and the 
negroes would get up and go to work again. 

“T don’t know how long this went on—I can’t tell it like my 
grandmother did, because she went through the motions; but Mr. 
Watkins made his negroes work Sunday after Sunday. They worked 
until he waved his walking-cane or called them, and then they’d come 
and tell him how much they had done. Then they’d take him off the 
stump and put him in his chair and tote him to the house. 

“ Well, one Sunday, while the negroes were at work, a man passed 
along the road, and Mr. Watkins didn’t wave his cane. But the 
negroes stopped work anyhow and looked at him. The man was tall 
and dark-looking. He had on black clothes, and he rode a big black 
horse. When he came close to Mr. Watkins there was a flash of fire. 
Some said the man’s horse hit his shoe against a flint rock and made 
the blaze, and some said not. My grandmother didn’t know how that 
was, because her grandmother wasn’t there to see. But there was the 
tall dark man riding a big black horse, and there was the flash of fire, 
and there on the stump was Mr. Watkins, 

“ Well, sir, when the time come for the negroes to quit work, Mr. 
Watkins didn’t wave his cane, and so they kept on until it got too 
dark to work. Then they went to where Mr. Watkins was perched 
up on the stump, and asked him if it was time to quit. He wouldn’t 
say anything, so they hung around and didn’t know what to do. 
They thought they could smell brimstone; but they wa’n’t certain. 
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Anyhow, when they tried to lift Mr. Watkins off the stump they 
couldn’t budge him. No, sir! They couldn’t budge him. Some of 
the negroes run to the house and told Mr. Watkins’s one and they 
got torches and went to see about it. 

“ Well, sir, Mr. Watkins had done growed to the stump. I know 
you won't believe me, because I’m half laughing when I tell you 
about it, but my grandmother, she could tell it with a straight face. 
She was old and settled. Yes, sir! Mr. Watkins was growed to the 
stump, and they couldn’t pull him loose. First they pulled and then 
they tried to prize him up. But there he was. It seemed like the 
stump had fastened to him somehow. They sent for the doctor, but 
you know yourself the doctor couldn’t do nothing for a man in that 
kind of a fix. He might drench him with horse medicine, and even 
that wouldn’t do any good. Mr. Watkins was there on the stump, 
and no doctor couldn’t take him loose. The doctor came, but what 
good could the doctor do? He just looked at Mr. Watkins and felt 
of him, and looked at the stump and felt of it, and then he shook his 
head and rubbed his chin. You know how it is when a doctor shakes 
his head and rubs his chin. That was the way it was with Mr. 
Watkins. 

“People come and looked at him, but they couldn’t do any good, 
and, after so long a time, the negroes dug the stump up and put it in 
a wagon with Mr. Watkins and carried ’em both home. There they 
was, Mr. Watkins and the stump. Then when the time come to bury 
Mr. Watkins, they had to bury the stump with him. I won’t blame 
- you if you don’t believe all this, but my grandmother vowed that her 
grandmother saw Mr. Watkins on the stump, and if you could hear 
her tell it you’d feel like every word of it was so, and you’d never 
forget it as long as you lived.” 


This is the story the rough outline of which has caused such a 
commotion among the folk-lore students and scholars in India, in 
Bombay and Jahore. There are symptoms that the controversy is to 
be transferred, in part at least, to these shores, and I feel it to be due 
to all concerned that a true version of the story of the late Mr. Wat- 
kins of Georgia, together with all the facts in the case, should be laid 
beforesthe public. No one can regret more than I do that any act 
or word of mine, however well intended, should have provoked, even 
indirectly, a controversy that has resulted in the resignation of Sir 
Waddy Wyndham as secretary of the Folk-Lore Society of Jahore, a 
position he has adorned during the last five years. 

The question arises, what bearing has the Indian folk-lore story on 


the final episode in the career of the late Mr. Watkins of Georgia? 
Joel Chandler Harris. 














THE EVOLUTION OF PUBLIC ROADS. 


- THE EVOLUTION OF PUBLIC ROADS. 


HE notices, “ Keep off the grass,” posted in public squares or on unfenced 

swards, are not so much a forbidding to children who would play upon 
them as to older persons who, in the hurry of life, would make crossing-paths 
because of the instinctive impulse of pedestrians to cut off corners in seeking 
the shortest distance to points of destination. 

Paths are the beginnings of roads. Man is a social animal, and, in his in- 
tercourse with his neighbors for either pleasure or trade, will make the shortest 
practicable cut to get at them. These cuts are soon worn into paths. 

Undoubtedly the first paths or trails in America were made by the Indians 
in their tribal communication, in trips to their hunting-grounds, and later in 
visits to the trading-posts of the white men. In hilly and mountainous regions 
these trails were directed over the high grounds or the passes through them, and 
thence to the fordable places in streams, or else they followed the summits of 
mountain-ranges or the valleys lying between them. 

The conversion of .the foot-trail into a horse-trail demanded more of air- 
than of earth-work. The forests were many and dense. Overhanging branches, 
obstructive trees, and swinging vines had to be chopped away, or bumped heads, 
skinned legs, and dismantling of pack-trains would have been inevitable. Oc- 
casionally fallen trees and rocks in fords had to be removed; sometimes an 
ascent too steep for horses had to be avoided. 

It was not until the necessity for the wheeled carrier arose that what is now 
called a public road came into existence. The poles of the Indians’ wigwam 
dragged behind their ponies when they carried their household effects, and re- 
quired no wider path than the family loads upon their ponies’ backs; but the 
wagon, with its broad tread and upsetting proclivities, had to be provided for. 
It was not until then that the hands, backs, and ingenuity of the white settlers 
were much road-taxed. The horse-trail had to be broadened, trees, stumps, and 
rocks removed, marshy lands and steep places avoided, gullies and deep streams 
bridged. But the trail indicated the general route ; the wagon-road followed it. 

With the wagon-roads came the obligation upon the people to keep them 
in repair, or at least passable. To accomplish this, the ruling bodies of com- 
munities made orders that:each man should do his allotment of work upon the 
roads or pay his proper share. 

One of the earliest of these “ orders” —1678—is found among the records 
of the court at Upland, Pennsylvania: “ Ordered, that every person within the 
space of two months, as far as his land reaches, make good and passable ways 
from neighbor to neighbor, with bridges where it needs, to the end that neigh- 
bors on occasion may come together; those neglecting to forfeit 25 guilders.” 

The manner of making these roads is not prescribed in this order, but a few 
months later the court in the near town of New Castle made the following order : 

“The highways to be cleared as followeth, viz.: the way to bee made cleare 
of standing and lying trees, at least ten feet broad; all stumps and shrubs to 
bee cut close to ye ground, The trees mark’d yearly on both sydes—sufticient 
bridges to be made and kept ouer all marshy, swampy, and difficult dirty places, 
and whatever else may be thought necessary about ye Highways aforesaid.” 


* 
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In 1680 the Upland Court records, “‘ Whereas, the Court finds itt neces- 
sary that some fitt person bee appointed overseers of ye highways and roads.” 

Very similar methods of making, maintaining, and overseeing roads pre- 
vail to this day. 

As pioneers and emigrants scattered settlements in all directions from the 
mother colonies on the Atlantic coast, roads were made and maintained to them 
by taxing all the citizens residing in the townships, counties, and States through 
which they passed. When a public road was a much-used thoroughfare, de- 
manding extraordinary solidity of road-bed and the best condition of repair, a 
company was organized, capital was furnished, and the road was handed over by 
the people to the company, who lowered its grades, bridged its streams, stoned 
and drained its wheel-way, and, when finished, charged each traveller on horse 
or wheels a toll for each mile travelled upon it. Thus the public road became 
a turnpike; so called because at the places where the toll was collected there 
_ were poles armed with spikes set across the road, which turned upon a post,— 
a prickly notice to the traveller that he must pay or stop. 

The first turnpike in America was chartered in 1792, by the Philadelphia 
and Lancaster Turnpike Company. It was commenced in 1794, and soon com- 
pleted. 

There is no more important economic subject before the American people 
to-day than the best method of making and maintaining the public roads. 

Charles McIlvaine. 





TALKS WITH THE TRADE. 
LITERARY MENDICANCY. 


“4S I live by my pen, and have friends depending on me, kindly look carefully 
and favorably at my work.—A. B.” 

“T am sure you will hold out a helping hand to a poor, struggling novice 
in letters.—C. D.” ? 

“T pray, dear sir, that you may be infused with a spirit of charity and 
wear rose-colored glasses when you read the enclosed MS., and if possible view 
it favorably and accept with generous compensation. The reason for asking 
this favor is—”’ etc., etc.—“ E. F.” 

Esteemed contributors, do you think it right to go and work on the editor’s 
sympathies in this way? Why should he “look favorably” on your work rather 
than on that of others? Because you are poor, or ambitious, or burdened with 
the support of others, or engaged in charitable schemes which require more 
money than you have to spare? But these are no reasons at all. Thousands 
are in the same condition; enough to fill all the existing periodicals and a 
hundred new ones—and to swamp them all within six months. The public 
will not buy your productions simply because you want to sell them; and if 
publishers were so soft-hearted as to lend an ear to these pleas, they would soon 
be objects of charity themselves. 

When you come to think of it, is not private employment a trust, no less 
than public office? Suppose the buyer for one of our great dry-goods houses 
were to purchase inferior articles at the highest rates, simply to oblige his 
friends, or because he was sorry for the unskilled producers, and thought they 
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needed the money: what would the firm think of him? What would we all 
think of him? If his employers did not speedily find him out their customers 
would, and the firm would lose money and credit. That is not what they are 
in business for. They are in business to furnish satisfactory goods, and to earn 
an honest living thereby. 

There is a young grocer on the corner who has just started, and is as 
anxious to get on as any young writer. He too is poor, as beginners are apt to 
be. He has a wife and two babies to support, and an old mother and an invalid 
sister. He is a kindly fellow, and likes to bear his share of the parson’s salary, 
and to put something on the plate for missions, and to send a bag of flour or a 
peck of potatoes now and then to the rheumatic widow in the back alley. But 
he does not mention these facts in his advertisements, nor base his appeal for 
custom upon them; he knows he would be laughed at if he did. No: he aims 
to draw customers by giving as good an article for the money as they can get 
elsewhere. ‘4 

Thackeray pointed out long ago that literature is a trade. It may be more 
intellectual than most other trades: should it therefore be any less honest? Is 
it quite honest, sisters and brethren, to drag sentiment into a business matter, 
to appeal to the sympathy of acquaintances or the compassion of strangers, and 
try to vend your wares on any other basis than their own merits? If your 
lucubrations have merit (of a marketable kind), they will find a market sooner 
or later; if not, they ought to remain unprinted and unknown. No editor who 
understands his business is going to take them simply because he values you as 
a friend or is sorry for you as a stranger: if he does, he wastes the money of 
his firm and puts mercy before justice—which is not the biblical order of the 
virtues. 

If we may trust the occasional reports which come from experts of the 
highest character, this sort of literary mendicancy is largely practised at the 
expense of well-known authors. They have their work to do and their families 
to support, like the rest of us; but they might spend all their time in unsolicited 
tasks of misguided and useless charity. A youth in the rural regions, or a 
maiden fresh from school, sends a portfolio of verse or a novel of one hundred 
thousand words, demanding that it be read, revised, reported on, and furnished 
with a publisher. Long letters come in by every mail from those who seek a 
guide, philosopher, and friend, a mentor, guardian, and Mecenas all in one. 
They show no conception of that reciprocity which the books tell us is the 
corner-stone of social morals and relations: their cry is always this, “I want 
help, and you must help me.” 

There ought to be a Bureau of Literary Charities to examine and appraise 
these voluntary contributions and give their writers good advice. In the vast 
majority of cases the report could be only, “ Your effusions show no marked 
talent,” or at best, “ You have much to learn, and a long apprenticeship to 
serve, before your writings can have value. Unless you have independent 
means, you must find some other way of self-support. Even if you possess a 
competence, is it not better to find some useful occupation than to strive for 
entrance to the most precarious and overcrowded of professions, and dedicate 
yourself to a cause which you may never be able to serve with profit and 
acceptance?” Yet the chance that this counsel might be heeded—say in one 
case out of ten—would justify the existence of the Bureau. 

As the millennium approaches, perhaps such an Institute will be founded. 
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Meanwhile, our army of eager aspirants ought really to stop hurling their 
claims and their woes upon the defenceless and unoffending heads of the few 
who have won any notable success in literature. It is not decent; it is neither 
manly nor womanly ; and—with the rarest exceptions—it does no good to any- 
body. If imagined talent (which usually exists in imagination only) must 
have a vent and force its insistent claim on somebody, let it rather write its 
doleful letters and send its bushels of manuscript (always with return postage) 
to the offices of publishers and periodicals. This course is more excusable than 
the other, because it has a shadow, a tinge, a hint, of business about it: there 
is always a possibility that the offering may have something in it besides words 
—even that it may be “available.” But don’t fancy that you better its chances 
by asking for special favor on the ground that you are a new beginner, or a 
large eater, or weighed down with ten young children and a bedridden grand- 
father. These facts add nothing to the value of your MS. In returning it, 
the editor might be moved to enclose a private check from his own pocket, if 
he could afford it, and if such cases were not so numerous; but the plea is ab- 
solutely irrelevant to the matter in hand. What you have written must stand 
or fall simply on its own merits or demerits. 


“JT am pained and astonished to see that you return my MS. We have 
long been friends: we are such no longer. I have found you out at last, and 


I am done with you. Indignantly, 
“A. OLDE BEAT.” 


We will have to scrub along without your friendship, then. A magazine is 
not a dumping-ground for the elsewhere unsalable productions of the friends 


‘of its publishers, its manager, its editors, its circulation and advertising agents, 


its proof-readers, its printers, its clerks, and its office-boys : if it were, it would 
soon cease to fill even that limited sphere of usefulness. We can’t afford to be 
friends with anybody who expects to live off of us. 


“T think you might have accepted that little paper of mine. It wouldn’t 
kill the magazine to do so, and it would help me.—L. F.” 

Probably, as you suggest, the magazine might survive the appearance of 
your article; but that is not the point. The point is this: why should we pay 
you for what we don’t want, and print what our readers don’t want? Was it 
not a rather one-sided bargain which you proposed ? 

“T am a stranger in these parts, and a beginner in literature. Personal 
acquaintance, I have always heard, is essential to a hearing. In an hour or 
two I can unfold my plans and make suggestions that will be valuable to the 
magazine. Please give me an appointment at your earliest convenience. 

“cc R. N,” 

This again is rather one-sided. How many editors can afford “an hour or 
two” to a stranger, or even an old acquaintance? To make an appointment 
implies that the matter is of mutual interest, which is most unlikely to be the 
case. Besides, you are mistaken as to the value of being personally known. 
As a rule, it only complicates matters undesirably. If you were known to the 
public, that might be another affair, for reasons we have given elsewhere; and 
then you would hardly need an introduction to the editor. Say what you have 
to say by mail, as the late S. Austin Allibone used to insist: that saves time and 
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trouble in the long run. Send your MS. in the usual way; it will receive 
exactly the same attention as if you were to bring it in person and spend 
half the morning in explaining what you mean by it. , 


It sometimes happens that letters to the editor are much more interesting 
than the contributions which they accompany. Here is one such, which, though 
remotely related to those of the literary mendicants, is by no means to be con- 
founded with them. 

“The enclosed MS. is my first attempt in story-making, and something 
tells me to send it to you. I know not whether it be for the pleasure of an 
acceptance or the disappointment of rejection, but I act on the impression, 
hoping for the best, as it means much, very much, to me. 

ee “ ADALINE M.” 

No one with a brain would mistake this for the usual begging letter; no 
one with a heart would fail to be touched by its genuineness, its simplicity, its 
innocence, the pathos of its unspoiled youth and utter inexperience. If Ada- 
line could develop her fictitious characters as clearly as she shows her own, 
and .make them turn their phrases as naturally, her “ first attempt” would be a 
success. But it is not in nature that she should do this. If we were to print 
her little tale, she would wonder, a few years hence, what on earth we did it 
for ; for she will learn much as she grows older. Among other things, she will 
learn that first attempts, in literature as in everything else, are never of any 
value: it would be almost a miracle if they were. Whatever one’s natural 
powers, they must be evolved by time and patience; the writer’s trade, like 
that of the physician or the machinist, has to be learned. 

But have we not heard of successful first stories, as for instance Mr. Davis’s 
“Gallagher”? Ah, they were “first” only in the sense of first given to the 
public—not the first written. Mrs. Burnett has told us how she won admit- 
tance to the magazines at an early age, but not till after years and years of 
story-making. Or if by chance an author’s earliest work in fiction hits the 
mark, you may be sure it is after long mental exercise and practice in other 
kinds of writing. 

Therefore Adaline is mistaken in supposing that the fate of her maiden 
effort “means much, very much” to her in fact, or in allowing it to mean much 
in feeling. Dear child, it gives us no pleasure to inflict on you “the disap- 
pointment of rejection ;” but it ought not to be a disappointment. You have 
not begun to write too early, but you must not expect to get into print for a 
while yet. Non-acceptance, as we have said elsewhere, does not necessarily 
mean that the article is valueless; or if it be worthless, as first attempts almost 
inevitably are, it does not follow that the writer will never do better. The 
“ first attempts” of Scott and Dickens and Thackeray were probably not superior 
to those of other children; these, and many subsequent attempts, were wisely 
kept from the world. Why should our school exercises be printed—or even 
those of budding genius? Let it tarry till its wings have sprouted. 

Take comfort, Adaline, and be not broken-hearted. The ‘something” 
which told you to send your earliest effort forth to dare its fate was a monition 
easily explicable and far from infallible. By and by, perhaps, a maturer and 
wiser inward voice will prompt you to try again for a different result. 

















































’ relish the product. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Books of the Month. 


There is a sort of accidental combinations in nature which 
Bill Nye’s History appeal to us as being foreordained. What is a dish of ter- 
ofthe United State® rapin without its sip of Amontillado? what the high- 

ustrated by F. F E a 

Opper. flavored cabbage without its sustaining corned beef? Some 

such special fitness there is in the association of the name 

of Bill Nye with the authorship of a comic History of the United States. We 

unhesitatingly recognize that they were born for each other; that the connec- 
tion is ideal. 

But the happy union is, in the present case, rendered the more felicitous by 
the addition of an artist who, if the question had been put to vote, would have 
been elected to the office of illustrator by a sweeping majority. When you place 
Opper beside Nye, 
it is evident that, 
in a work like this, 
the force of nature 
can no further go. 
Every member of 
the English-speak- 
ing race who has 
a sense of humor 
will endorse the 
choice and deeply 





Other comic 
histories there 
have been, as of 
Rome, of England, 
and of New York; |. 
but none of our 
own wags has hith- 
erto jingled his 
cap and bells at 
his mother-country, hence the best sustained of all the funny-men has had an 
untilled field in which to cut his delectable capers. He begins at the beginning, 
has his joke with Columbus and Queen Isabella, and, in pages bristling with a 
ludicrous mixture of incongruous things, he glances at every epoch of our his- 
tory down to the present administration. The peculiar flavor of Bill Nye’s fun 
is born of impossible relationship in things wholly unrelated; and here, where 
he is constantly supplied with contrasts between the past modes of life and the 
present, he is at his very best. 

The preface opens with a sentence which is at once the key-note and a fore- 
taste of what is to follow: “ Facts in a nude state are not liable criminally, 
any more than bright and beautiful children commit a felony by being born 
thus.” The argument derived from this figure is a justification of the histo- 
rian’s and the artist’s use of facts. They believe that facts should not be placed 
before the public exactly as they were born, preferring to see them embellished 
Vou. LITI.—28 
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and beautified. That they have taken no liberties with American annals which 
are inconsistent with the wildest jocularity will be evident to the most serious 
reader. 

The bulbul, on a luscious evening in old Spain, sings at the opening of this 
veracious chronicle “‘ of his love and his hope, and of the anticipated victory 
in the morrow’s bulbul-fight.” The Spanish queen goes to her confessor, and 
there learns of Columbus, “by profession a discoverer,” who is willing to work, 
but times are dull and he is out of employment. “Everything he has dis- 
covered has remained that way, so he is willing to let his work show for itself.” 
On the next morning Columbus is summoned before the queen, who “ had some 
discovering to be done,” and he goes forth without breakfast, “for he had almost 
overcome the habit of eating.” He reverses his cuffs, and “ carries a small globe 
wrapped up in a newspaper.” His Majesty Ferdinand is called in when the 
question of money is mentioned, but he is not encouraging. He speaks sadly 
of the public surplus, and refers to one hundred dollars still due on his own 

salary, while he mourns that “the palace has not been 
painted for eight years.” In a fine panegyric on the 
Spanish queen, who ultimately secures funds for the dis- 
coverer, the historian bursts forth in this eloquent strain : 
“ A man would have said that there would be no sense in 
discovering a place that was not popular. Why discover 
a place when it is so far out of the way? Why discover a 
country with no improvements? Why discover a country 
that is so far from a railroad? Why discover, at great 
expense, an entirely new country?” But Isabella ‘‘seen 
her duty and she done it.” 

The voyage is described in a like faithful manner up 
to the morning of the cry of “Land ho!” “A saloon 
was at once started, and the first step thus taken toward 
the foundation of a republic.” Mr. Nye is devoted, like 
many modern historians, to the ‘“‘ philosophy of history,” 
hence he frequently delays his narrative to moralize its 
tale. “From that one little timid saloon, with its family 

entrance,” he ruminates, “has sprung the magnificent and majestic machine 
which, lubricated with spoils and driven by wind, gives to every American to- 
day the right to live under a government selected for him by men who make 
that their business.” 

In this authentic manner the story of America is carried through the Puri- 
tanic, Colonial, and Revolutionary stages, each section fully treated, each epi- 
sode graphically described ; and every important movement or eminent personage 
is brought before us, as the examples accompanying these pages will witness, by 
the equal skill of the pictorial artist. 

A typical episode of Colonial history is that of Governor Sloughter, of New 
York, and Captain Leisler, whom he arrested for treason, but whom he hesitated 
to execute because he hated the sight of blood. Leisler’s enemies gave the gov- 
ernor a dinner, “and when he got ready to speak, his remarks were somewhat 
heterogeneous.” It was under these influences that he signed Leisler’s death- 
warrant. ‘When he woke in the morning,” says the sympathetic author, “the 
sun was gayly glinting the choppy waves of Buttermilk Channel, and by his 
watch, which had run down, he saw that it was one o’clock ; but whether it was 
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one o’clock A.M. or P.M. he did not know, nor whether it was next Saturday or 
Tuesday before last. Oh, how he must have felt! His room was dark, the gas 
having gone out to get better air. He ordered a bottle of cooking brandy, then 
some club soda he had brought from London with him. Next he prepared a 
celery-glass of it, and after that he felt better. He then drank another.” His 
black slave came in at the moment, and he warned him to “‘ keep out of the 
way of this bed, Julius. It is coming around that way again. Step to one side, 
Julius, please, and let the bed walk around and stretch its legs. I never saw a 
bed spread itself so.’ Eighty years after that Sloughter was a corpse.” 

Of .Franklin we are told that he began life a poor boy, with the sage com- 
ment that “nearly everybody in America, except Dr. Mary Walker, was once a 
poor boy ;” and of Gage that “ Washington managed to keep him penned up in 
Boston, and, as Gage knew very few people there, it was a dull winter for 
him.” Mr. Nye’s acquaintance with warlike tactics leads him to remark that 
“ Howe’s idea was to first capture Brooklyn, so that he could have a place to 
sleep at nights while engaged in taking New York.” 

We are thus brought gradually down to the chapter headed “ Befo’ the 
Wah,” and are informed that “a man named Lopez in 1851 attempted to annex 
Cuba, thus furnishing for our Republican wrapper a genuine Havana filler.” 
President Lincoln is pictured as “stealing incog. into Washington like a man 
who had agreed to lecture there,” and we are told that he “was not admired 
by a class of people in the North and South who heard with horror that he had 
at one time worked for ten dollars a month. They could hardly sleep nights 
for fear that Lincoln at a state dinner might put sugar and cream in his cold 
consommé.”” 

With even such a brief foretaste as can be given here, it will be seen 
’ what a keen relish awaits the reader of Bill Nye’s most ambitious and most 
successful work. Every page runs over with whole- 
some mirth, which, while broad and free like all gen- 
uine Ameri- 
can humor, 
is still well 
within the 
bounds of de- 
corum. The 
final chap- 
ters, dealing 
with thfe war 
and the years 
just passed, 
we have not 
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all the more 
diverting because the characters which distinguish them are contemporaries, 
upon whose frailties and oddities Bill Nye has been sent into the world 
especially to turn the search-light of his wit. With Opper for a second, he 
has made a book that will shake both the hilarious sides of the Atlantic. 
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For a story that takes you captive at the first page, keeps 
Waring’s Peril. By you enchained through all its succeeding chapters, and gives 
Captain Charles ° ° ° ° 
King. . you an indefinable longing for something lost whole days 
after it is read, commend us to Captain King! No other 
writer of the time has quite the contagious march of incident; no other is 
healthier or truer to the life he deals with. It is born with us all to “love the 
military,” but when the soldier’s life is pictured in brilliant snap-shots like these 
of Waring’s Peril, just from the Lippincott press, it is fascinating beyond belief. 
Captain King never denies his readers the boon of a good plot. Here we 
have a very dramatic murder, with all its consequent mystery, false accusations, 
and wrong clues, mingled with the vivid scenes in a camp near New Orleans 
just after the war. Nothing could be more spirited than the opening descrip- 
tion of a battery and infantry drill. The author has the rare gift of making 
his technical knowledge plain to the layman, and the peacefullest stay-at-home 
will respond to the martial ring of the words. Lieutenant Waring, it appears, 
is a gay young officer who is the pet of his company. He loves the sex that 
loves the soldier, and shows marked favor for the Creole wife of a gentleman of 
the neighborhood named Lascelles. This brings suspicion upon him when M. 
Lascelles is found dead in his study and Lieutenant Waring is a fugitive from 
camp. He finally turns up upon an arriving steamer, having been rescued from 
asmall boat at sea; but at the same time the man who conceives himself to be 
the real murderer expires with a confession on his dying lips. The truth at last 
comes out; but before reaching a solution of the dark mystery the reader may 
have many admirable descriptions of nature and of army life, with: occasional 
glimpses of New Orleans that are both faithful and picturesque. To say that 
Captain King has achieved another success is to vouch for the interest of an 


absorbing story. 


In March, 1898, Lippincott’s Magazine introduced the attrac- 
Ten Notable tive novelty of Notable Stories by well-known authors, which 
Stories. From Lip- has since grown very popular with readers of the monthly, 
pincott’s Magazine. s 5 : 
By Ten Authors, | 2nd has now crystallized into a volume of ten short stories 
of marked interest. The plan provided for a vote by readers 
of the magazine, carried on by postal card, the author receiving the majority 
being entitled to the royalty on the resulting book. The aim, as expressed by 
the editor, was thus to save from fugitive periodical literature such worthy ex- 
amples of the brief fiction of the day, which deals with life in broad and telling 
touches, as deserved a permanent form. That this purpose has been capably 
fulfilled the present volume is in evidence to prove. The stories have been kept 
well in tone, and are novels in little, throbbing with the intense life of the 
land we live in and illustrating its heterogeneous race in picturesque phases, 
The book has been named after its contents, Zen Notable Stories, and these 
are: A Rose of the Mire, by Kate Jordan; Abraham’s Mother, by Annie Flint; 
A Pastel, by Cornelia Kate Rathbone ; The Philosophers, by Geraldine Bonner ; 
The Reprieve of Capitalist Clive, by Owen Wister; Jane’s Holiday, by Valerie 
Hays Berry; The Cross-Roads Ghost, by Matt Crim; A Deed with a Capital 
D, by Charles M. Skinner; The Rustlers, by Alice MacGowan; and When 
Hester Came, by Bride Neill Taylor. 
It is interesting, as an index of public taste, to learn that Kate Jordan re- 


ceived the largest number of votes for her pathetic story, A Rose of the Mire. 
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How far a cry it seems from the thin-spun fiction of to-day 
back to the healthy romance of Scotland and the robust 
and rollicking tales of the earlier novelists! And yet the 
partition between us and the past is very thin. A little 
more imagination, a trifle of self-confidence, and we may have the genuine thing. 

Here, for instance, in Burgo’s Romance, by T. W. Speight, the last issue of 
the Lippincott Select Novel Series, is a story which carries the delighted reader 
back to the good old times when fiction was created to give pleasure and to 
allure the mind away from the cares which now appear to be its sole source of 
entertainment. A breeze of action, no matter whether true to fact or not, blows 
through the tale, to inhale which is good for the mental lungs. There are 
bizarre color, abduction, poisoning, imprisonment, smuggling, love, tragedy, 
‘ all the elements dealt in by the great craftsmen of by-gone days, and out of 
them the author has woven a plot which will keep you out of bed till cock-crow 
and make you creep at a fancied noise upon the stairs. 

Burgo Brabazon is heir to his rich uncle, Sir Everard Clinton. But Sir 
Everard, at sixty, takes to himself a wife while abroad at Nice. The wife is an 
Italian woman who has already been twice married. Burgo is forbidden by her 
to see his uncle when he removes his household to London. The nephew takes 
to driving a cab, and thus falls in with Sir Everard and gains admittance to his 
house. He undertakes to nurse the old gentleman, who has rapidly become an 
invalid, and under his care Sir Everard wonderfully improves. Burgo is drugged, 
and Lady Clinton flees away with Sir Everard and her whole establishment to 
a sea-crag castle belonging to the Clinton estate. Burgo follows, and is stricken 
down and imprisoned in the tower. He is rescued by a girl whom he learns to 
love, and so ends this alluring story. 


Burgo’s Romance. 
By T. W. Speight. 


Books by military authors are multiplying rapidly. We 


The Principles of have fiction from several sources, notably from Captain 


Strategy, Tllus- 


trated mainly from 
Cam- 
By John 


American 
paigns. 

Bigelow, Jr., Cap- 
tain Tenth Cavalry, 
U.S.A. Second Edi- 
tion, 
Enlarged. 


Revised and 


King, and such works as Captain Mahan’s and Lord Wolse- 
ley’s recent productions lend dignity to the service they 
represent. Equal to these last in authority and acceptance 
is The Principles of Strategy, by Captain Bigelow, of the 
United States Army. This valuable treatise, technical in 
all respects, and thorough to the last degree in its knowledge 
of our history, geography, and military annals, has won the 


applause of experts on both continents, and has taken its 
place 4s the standard in its field. 

Captain Bigelow’s aim was a broad one, and he has fulfilled it admirably. 
The young soldier or the militiaman may gain, through a familiarity with his 
book, a knowledge of the science of warfare equal almost to a long experience 
in the ranks. The captain has the rare gift of conveying his special informa- 
tion in general terms, and his life in the West has provided him with a means 
of illustration totally unknown to military writers who “ stick to their desks.” 

That The Principles of Strategy has so soon gone into a second edition, and 
that this edition is now brought up to date by its author, will be welcome news 
for the citizen soldiers who must, in a large measure, do their campaigning 
under the command of such officers as Captain Bigelow and through such able 


pages. 
The mechanical appearance of the book is in keeping with its dignified 
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contents. The maps and illustrations are excellent in all respects, and will be 
found of unusual aid in the understanding of the conclusions offered by the 
author. 

_ Among the recent publications of the Messrs. Lippincott on technical sub- 
jects, none will take a higher place than this work on strategy ; and Captain 
Bigelow deserves the thanks of all loyal Americans for this voluntary service to 
his country. 


That the first edition of Dr. Stillé’s Major-General Anthony 
Large-Paper Copies. Wayne and the Pennsylvania Line should have been so 
Major-General rapidly exhausted will not be surprising to those who have 
Wayne and _ the 5 
Pennsylvania Line. ‘Secured acopy. It is one of the most thorough and at the 
By CharlesJ.Stillé. same time engaging American military biographies pro- - 
duced for a decade. It is a handsome book in all respects, 
outwardly and inwardly, and does tardy justice to a hero of whom Pennsylvania 
has never been sufficiently proud. 

The Messrs. Lippincott have produced a large-paper edition, which is a 
refinement upon even the elegant original, and seventy-five copies of this still 
remain, in which Dr. Stillé’s signature has been written as a further enhancing 
of their already great value. The edition now promises to take on the added 
_ value of scarcity, and those who desire to hasten this keenest relish of the book- 
lover should obtain at once one of the few remaining copies. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


THOSE who are interested in the beliefs of Spiritualists will find an account 
of some of them in ‘“‘ The Other World and This, a Compendium of Spiritual 
Laws,” published by Charles B. Reed, of New York. 


THE Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, proposes to grant three medals for 
scientific discoveries and inventions. The conditions of the contest may be 


learned from the secretary. 


OnE Way OF GETTING A LuNcH.—A sad-looking gentleman, like a sort 
of very much retired Hamlet, with a painful expression of face, entered the 
coffee-room of a country hotel the other day, holding in his hand a small 
canister. 

“ Look at this, gentlemen,” he said, sorrowfully. “I went into a gunsmith’s 
shop to get something to eat, and the man handed me this can of powder. He 
said I could go and blow myself up; professional actors were not wanted now, 
there’s so many fine amateurs. I pledge you my word,” said the tramp, holding 
the can within an inch of the grate in which a fire was burning, “I’m so_ 
miserable I’ve a mind to follow his advice.” 

“ Dare you do it?” said a by-stander, winking at the crowd. 

The wretched party gave a sad, theatrical, lingering look and tossed the 
can into the fire. ° 

The company yelled and rushed out of the place in all directions. 

When they filed in about ten minutes later, the empty can was sitting 
harmlessly on the fire. Not so the glasses. Four were empty, and several 
luncheon-plates also. | 

Hamlet was gone.—London Tit- Bits. 


“ WurRRA! wurra!” groaned Larry. “ Bad luck to the day I was bor-r-n! 
Here’s thim banks all bustin’ up an’ me not got a cint in anny wan av ’em !”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


THE RIO DE LA PLATA.—Were it not for a decided difference in the color 
of the water, you would never know when the Atlantic is left and the Rio de la 
Plata entered. The high-rolling white-capped billows are the same, and no 
land is visible, for the great river which James Diaz de Solis discoyered is one 
hundred and twenty-five miles wide at its mouth, though with an average depth 
of only fifty feet. Sebastian Cabot, who arrived in the year 1520, soon after the 
natives had murdered poor Don Solis, dubbed it River of Silver,—not on ac- 
count of its color, which might have won for it the more appropriate name 
of Golden River or River of Chocolate, but because he had wrested quantities 
of silver from the Indians who swarmed on its banks, and naturally imagined 
that an abundance of precioussmetal remained in the vicinity. 

In point of fact, the terms Argentina and Rio de la Plata (both meaning 
the same thing with reference to silver) are misnomers, for no metals of any 
sort, precious or otherwise, are found along the banks of the mighty stream 
or anywhere near it, and the scanty argentiferous deposits in the hills of the 
interior have never been worked. The Indians aforesaid probably obtained the 
silver which so excited Spanish cupidity from Peru and Bolivia by some primi- 
tive system of internal commerce known only to themselves.— Philadelphia 
Record. 
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A SrranceE Accipent.—Of all the curious accidents that ever cost a man 
his life, the strangest was one which occurred in the Madras Presidency some 
twenty years ago. A large party were out shooting, and had mortally wounded 
a tigress. She was, however, still able to charge, and had hold of one of the 
sportsmen before he could fire. When the others got him away he was still 
alive, but severely mauled. One of his friends was bending over him, when 
there was a loud report, a bullet whizzed past his ear, and the wounded man 
sprang to his feet, and, crying, “I’m shot !” fell down dead. 

He had been killed by his own rifle, which some one had placed undis- 
charged against a bank. It had fallen over, and in so doing been somehow 
discharged and shot its unlucky owner, who, so far as subsequent examination 
could determine, would probably have survived the injuries inflicted by the 
tigress.— Manchester Times. 


A THOUSAND millions of the animalcula found in stagnant water do not 
collectively equal the size of a grain of sand. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE CRIMEAN WAR.—A mandate had gone forth to the 
effect that a certain suburb of Sebastopol should be raided by a select body of 
English. The attack was to take place at mid-day, when the enemy were at 
dinner. ° 

The venture was so quickly executed that it was completely successful. The 
occupants of the cottages had fled, leaving their dinners untouched on the table 
and the canaries in their cages. In one cottage was found a child about six 
months old, clothed, and asleep in its cradle. 

An officer carried away the little one as a prisoner of war and sent the news 
of his capture to head-quarters. Word came at once from Lord Raglan ordering 
that a flag of truce should be sent out next morning and that all possible search 
and inquiry should be made for the mother of the child. Some of the officers 
were amused that so much trouble should be taken about a stray baby, but the 
chief’s orders had to be obeyed. 

No mother was forthcoming, however, to acknowledge the lost waif. But 
. there was a woman in the rifle brigade who had a baby a few weeks old who 
was willing to undertake double duty. About three weeks elapsed, and then 
Raglan the good sent another message to his staff, who had forgotten all about 
the adopted child, directing that inquiry be made after ‘the mother and her 
twins.” 

Word came back that the two children were thriving admirably, but that 
the mother herself looked worn and tired. 

“‘ How many cows are there?” asked Raglan. 

“One, sir,” was the reply. 

“Then,” said the self-denying chief, “send the woman down a bottle of 
milk every morning.” 

After this the little army protégée became very popular. A chaplain chris- 
tened her Alma, and at the end of the war the queen adopted her and gave her 
a liberal education.—“ Seventy Years of Life in the Victorian Era.” 


Success aT Last.—‘ You say she tried to stop a street-car by whistling at 


it. Did she make a success of it?” 
“Yes, ina way. It wasn’t her whistling that stopped the car, though: it 
was the face she made.”—Jndianapolis Journal. 
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; SoMETHING ABOUT CoLORADO.—The settlement of what is now Colorado 

began but thirty-four years ago, and no people on earth ever achieved so much 
in so short atime. None possess such an empire of wealth and grandeur ; none, 
such possibilities. 

The climatic conditions of Colorado are known to the world as being nearly 
perfection. Hundreds of springs, both hot and cold, famous for their medicinal 
properties, are in various portions of the State, and the grandeur of the mountain 
scenery is known the world over. Twenty-one railroad lines afford the people 
of Colorado easy and rapid communication with all parts of the United States 
and enable Denver to command a larger trade territory than any other city in 
the Union. 

The energy and industry of the silver miners, by recent national legislation 
temporarily deprived of employment, did not falter or rust, but was immediately 
turned into the search for gold, and with the richest reward. Hundreds, yes, 
thousands of gold claims were discovered, and the output of the yellow metal 
was doubled almost at one bound, and there can be no doubt that, so far as the 
people of Colorado are concerned, the depression in silver will cause no more 
than a ripple in the current of their prosperity. The further fact may be men- 
tioned that an ounce of silver will purchase the same amount of the necessaries 
of life as when it was worth $1.29 per ounce, the price of staple commodities 
having declined in sympathy with silver. 

The camp of Cripple Creek, alone, three years ago contained but one family, 
with not a neighbor nearer than twenty miles. The camp now contains nearly 
twelve thousand people, and it is predicted that one year hence both population 
and product will be trebled. The Colorado Midland has just completed a branch 
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line within nine miles of the camp, and work is now progressing on the con- 
struction of a railroad from Florence, a station on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railway, to this thriving camp, which will be completed May 1, 1894. 

Then there is Gilpin County, with its record of a hundred millions of gold 
since 1860, now producing more than ever before. In this county, the smallest 
in area in the State, hundreds of new gold claims are being developed ; and there 
are more than twenty other counties that are producers of gold. New gold 
camps are springing up with wonderful rapidity all over the State. Within a few 
months, Goose Creek, in the Gunnison country, Crooked Creek, near Buena 
Vista, La Plata, near Durango, and Hartsell are drawing to their localities much 
capital and population, while the recent and astonishing output of gold at Lead- 
ville has already placed that city in the front rank of producers of the yellow 
metal. The total output of gold for 1894, it is believed, must reach twenty 
millions of dollars, and will annually increase thereafter. 

The population of Colorado in 1890 was 412,000. 

If each. man, woman, and child in Colorado should be given twenty acres 
of the coal land of the State, the area remaining would equal in extent the 
States of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. In this vast coal-field all kinds are 
found, from soft bituminous to anthracite, a great deal being the best quality of 
coking coal. 

More than two million acres of the most fertile land in the world are under 
irrigation and being successfully cultivated. The annual value of agricultural, 
fruit and dairy products is sixty millions of dollars. 

The assessed valuation of the property of the State is two hundred and thirty- 
six million dollars; the real value, seven hundred million dollars, as shown by 
the report of the Auditor of State. 

The State debt is only two million dollars, less than five dollars per capita. 

The product of gold, silver, lead, and copper for 1892 was $32,342,571. 

The value of the manufactured product of the State is not obtainable for 
publication here, but for the city of Denver alone it is more than forty millions 
of dollars annually. 

Petroleum is a staple product of Colorado; and recently natural gas has 
been discovered, the pressure indicating the presence of a greater volume than 
has ever been found elsewhere in the United States. 

The horticultural and vegetable products of Colorado exceed in point of 
quantity per acre those of any other State, and in quality are unsurpassed. Colo- 
rado potatoes are so highly prized that they find a market in the cities of the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Within the borders of this wonderful State exist marble of every variety 
and texture, the finest building stone, granite, sandstone, and lava, fire-clay, 
potter’s clay, iron, and nearly every other raw material that enters into the 
manufacture of the necessaries of life. 

The people of Colorado are to be congratulated. Never was there a people 
so blessed with opportunity ; never a people so free from want and hunger and 
distress. The progress of such a State and such a people cannot be seriously ob- 
structed. Compared with the people of any other State, they are prosperous 
now. They do not invite the shiftless and unworthy to become pensioners upon 
their generosity, but believe they utter a truth easily established when they 
assert that there are less distress, fewer unemployed, fewer publicly asking 
aid, in Denver and Colorado, than elsewhere in the United States. 
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BENEFICENT Laws IN Inp1A.—The pariahs of India have hitherto fared 
hardly at the hands of the state no less than at those of their fellows, but a new 
era seems about to dawn for them. Two orders recently published by the 
Madras government at least recognize that they have certain rights, and 
abolish some of the unjust laws which have in the past given the caste 
classes an undue privilege. The first order deals with the land question, and 
provides that all waste lands bought in by or forfeited tothe government are the 
absolute property of the government and are thus taken out of the power of the 
caste landholders, who have hitherto insisted on and been allowed a preferential 
claim. These lands are to be assigned in small lots to such pariahs as are able 
to cultivate them to advantage. 

The pariahs are also to receive sites for pariah villages on the waste lands, 
and if the caste people raise a lawsuit to get possession of any sites so assigned 
the government is to be represented in the suit for the protection of the pariahs. 
Slavery is not merely abolished theoretically, as it was in previous enactments. 
It will now be hard to introduce it practically. The government declares that 
by the existing law all bonds executed by parents mortgaging their children’s 
labor for an advance of money are null and void, and invite the co-operation 
of missionaries to report and expose all cases where the law is evaded.— West- 
minster Gazette. 

A Great INVENTOR.—Mrs. Hogan.—“ And fwy isn’t the old mon a-workin’ 
now ?” ; 

Mrs. Grogan.— It’s a invintor he is. He has got up a road-schraper thot 
does the work of foive min.” 

Mrs, Hogan.—“ An’ how minny min do it take to r-run it?” 

Mrs. Grogan.—“ Six. It will be a great thing for givin’ imployment to the 
laborin’-man.”—ZJndianapolis Journal. 


A RECEPTION OF PaTTI.—The following anecdote is told by M. Schurmann 
in his book entitled “ Etoiles en Voyage.” Mme. Patti had arranged to sing at 
Bucharest on a certain dete, but could not be persuaded to leave Vienna, owing 
to the inclemency of the weather. So M. Schurmann, who was in despair, tele- 
graphed to his agent in the Roumanian capital to the effect that the diva must 
at all hazards be met at the station at Bucharest by a deputation of Roumanian 
nobles, and ordered him to send a telegram to the following effect: ‘“‘ Members 
of the Italian and Roumanian aristocracy preparing magnificent reception for 
Patti. Cabinet represented. Torchlight processions, military bands. Wire 
hour of arrival.” 

The telegram duly arrived, and was shown to Mme. Patti, who was en- 
chanted, and at once made ready to start. As the train steamed into Bucharest 
next evening the scene was truly imposing. Flags were flying, bands playing, 
and torches flaring. The diva was escorted to her hotel by an enthusiastic 
crowd, and as they entered the door M. Schurmann signed to his agent to ac- 
company him. The latter, however, refused, promising an explanation next 
morning. It turned out that he had hired a gang of loafers and vagabonds and 
dressed them up for the occasion, securing a choice selection of aristocrats for 
the modest sum of about thirteen pounds. But he naturally was loath to leave 
them for a moment until the show was over, as they would otherwise have 
infallibly decamped with their hired costumes.—LZondon Globe. 
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MEASURING THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA.—The great wall of China 
was measured in many places by Engineer Unthank, the American who sur- 
veyed for the chief Mongolian railroad. His measurements give it an average 
height of eighteen feet and a top width of fifteen feet. Every few hundred feet 
the wall is widened and surmounted by towers twenty-four feet square and from 
twenty to twenty-five feet high. The foundation of the wall is of solid granite, 
and the bricks which constitute the main part of the structure are still good, 
even though they are supposed to have been made two hundred years before 
Christ. 

In building this immense fence as a barrier to the regular incursions of the 
Tartars the builders did not even attempt to avoid mountains or chasms to save 
expense. For eighteen hundred miles the wall goes straight over mountains 
and plains, hills and dales, utterly regardless of nature’s greatest obstructions. 
—Philadelphia Press. 















INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A DoG.—Willie is a small, rough-haired ter- 
rier, a truculent and aggressive character, the terror of tramps, in a skirmish 
with one of whom he has lost an eye. He rules the kitchen with a rod of iron, 
the inmates there admiring and fearing him. Next to tramps, Willie hates cats; 
he has been flogged again and again for chasing the neighbor’s Tom; nothing 
can stop him from rushing at the alien cat, however. But for his own domestic 
Tabby he has tolerance and a certain amount of affection ; if another dog were to 
attack her, dire would be the warfare. Awhile ago, this cat had three kittens ; 
two were taken by the maid and placed in a bucket of water and left to their 
fate. Before that fate had come, Willie perceived them ; he snatched them from 
the bucket one by one, and carried them to hiskennel. The maid attempted 
to get them away, but Willie flew at her with fury, and then returned to lick 
first one and then the other, to shove them up together and lie down near them, 
and in every way to give the poor half-dead things a chance. This went on for 
some time; but when at last there was no sign of breath, and he saw that they 
were hopelessly dead, he marched out of the kennel, shook himself, and indi- 
cated to the maid that she might now proceed to bury them, that they were past 
intelligent treatment. He treats the remaining and living kitten with the in- 
difference of the scientific for the normal.—London Spectator. , 





























THE ORIGIN OF THE Moss-RosE.—There is a very pretty German tradition 
not generally known which accounts in the following manner for the existence 
of the moss-rose. The legend is to the effect that once upon a time an angel, 
having a mission of love to suffering humanity, came down on earth. He was 
much grieved at all the sin and misery he saw, and at all the evil things he heard. 
Being tired, he sought a place wherein to rest, but as it fared With his Master 
so it fared with him; there was no room for him, and no one would give him 
shelter. At last he lay down under the shade of a rose and slept till the rising 
sun awoke him. Before winging his flight heavenward he addressed the rose, 
and said that, as it had given him that shelter which man denied, it should 
receive an enduring token of his power and love. And so, leaf by leaf, and twig 
by twig, the soft green moss grew round the stem, and there it is to this day, a 
cradle in which the new-born rose may lie, a proof, as the angel said, of God’s 
power and love.— Newberry (England) House Magazine. 
























HEALTHY FLESH 


is a storehouse of latent vital strength | 
which comes to the rescue in time of need. ' 
Losing flesh shows that there is a demand | 


made for vital energy. Something is wrong. | 


Scott's 


Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypo: | 
phosphites, gives the system the nour- | 
ishment it requires, and thus restores a ' 
normal condition. Thin, angular women : 
need it. /Piysicians, the world over, en-; 
dorse it. ! 


Coughs and Colds, | 


Throat and Lung Troubles, Blood Diseases and Emacia- 
tion—all give way to Scott’s Emulsion. 


Don’t be Deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New-York City. Druggists sell it, 
Vou. LIIT.—29 
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CARRYING A LOCOMOTIVE WITH RopeEs.—‘ The most successful and at the 
same time most unique civil service examination I know of occurred during 
the war,” said T. C. De Land at the examining board of the Treasury. ‘ The 
Confederacy was very much in need of a railway locomotive in order to operate 
its supply system. It was in 1864, and it had not the means to buy an engine, 
so the invariable alternative arose,—-steal one. A band of one hundred men 
was selected from Lee’s army and placed under the command of a big six-foot- 

«four Georgian, who had been foreman of a stone-quarry and was more or less 
skilled in the use of derricks, etc. 

“He took his men up into Maryland, and they tore up a section of the 
Baltimore and Ohio railway tracks, flagged the next train, and with nothing on 
earth save plenty of rope those hundred men carried the locomotive fifty-two 
miles over hills, across streams, through bogs and woods, until they struck a line 
the Confederacy had built. Then they ran the engine down to Virginia. 

“When Robert Garrett, then president of the Baltimore and Ohio, heard 
of the feat, he couldn’t believe it. He went out and personally inspected the 
scene, went over the route, and declared it the most wonderful feat of engi- 
neering ever accomplished. After the war he delegated a man to find the leader 
of the band. He was located in Georgia. Garrett sent for him, and on the 
strength of that single feat made him roadmaster of his entire system of railroads. 

“¢ Any man that can pick up an engine with fishing-lines and carry it over 
a mountain has passed his examination with me,’ said he.”— Washington Post. 


A MAyor OF FERTILE REsoURCE.—The mayor of a Western town was 
playing a small game of draw in his office with the city marshal, the editor, the 
hotel-keeper, and a councilman. At first the mayor was in great luck and 
piled the chips up around him a foot thick; then he began slipping, and before 
very long he had only a couple left. The next deal gave him a great hand, and 
he wanted more chips, but he couldn’t get them. The other fellows were in to 
clean him out, and wouldn’t lend him a cent. 

“‘ Boys,” he said, earnestly, “ will you allow me fifteen minutes in which to 
make a raise?” 

They knew he couldn’t borrow on the outside, so they agreed to that. 

“Here, Tom,” he said to a policeman who was watching the game, “skip 
out on the street and arrest somebody quick and bring him here.” 

Tom skipped in about a minute, and in about ten minutes he was back 
again with a victim. 

The mayor looked the man over. 

‘“‘ What’s the charge, Mr. Officer?” he said, sternly. 

“ Drunk and disorderly, your honor.” 

‘What have you got to say?” said the court, addressing the prisoner. 

“ Guilty, your honor.” 

“Ten dollars and costs,” decided the mayor, “ with costs remitted if the 
fine is paid on the spot.” 

“Good enough, your honor.” And the prisoner pulled out a tenner and 
rolled out of the room. 

“Gentlemen,” said the mayor to the company, “I have a few minutes left, 
but I shall not ask your further indulgence. Give me ten dollars’ worth of 
chips.” And the mayor, with characteristic enterprise, swiped the pot.— Detroit 
Free Press, 
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BEECHAM’ PILLS 


(Vegetable) 


What They Are For 


Biliousness 

indigestion (dyspepsia) 

sickness at the stomach 
(nausea) 

heartburn . 

loss of appetite (ano- 
rexia) 

coated tongue 

bad taste in the mouth 

torpid liver 

pimples 

sick headache (megrim 
or hemicrania) 

nervous headache 


dull headache 

neuralgia 

fulness of the stomach 
(distention) 

shortness of breath 
(dyspnoea) 

dizziness (vertigo) 

wind on the stomach 

pain or oppression 
around the heart 

fluttering of the heart 
(palpitation) 

irritability 

nervousness 


depression of spirits 

great mental depression 

general debility 

backache 

pain in the side 

heaviness 

disturbed sleep 

nightmare 

hot and throbbing head 

coldness of hands and 
feet 

hot skin 

sallow skin 


when these conditions are caused by constipation; and 


constipation is the most frequent cause of most of them. 


One of the most important things for everybody to 
learn is that constipation causes more than half the sick- 
ness in the world, especially in women ; and it can all be 
prevented. ‘They who call the cure for constipation a 
cure-all are only half wrong after all. 

Write to B. F. Allen Company, 365 Canal Street, 
New York, for a little book on ConsTIPATION (its causes, 
consequences, and correction); sent free. If you are not 
within reach of a druggist, the pills will be sent by mail, 


25 cents a box. 
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Ir is one of the astonishing things about the firm of W. Atlee Burpee & 
Co., Philadelphia, that it has built up in seeds one of the largest mail, express, 
and freight businesses of any kind in the United States. During the months 
of February, March, and April its mail is the heaviest of any firm in the coun- 
try, and its order-books show that it keeps in touch with more sections of this and 
other countries than any other firm known.* It took years of the hardest kind of 
work and personal energy to bring about this state, but popular prejudice against 
the use of the mails for purchasing was finally overcome, and this, combined 
with the gradually acquired certainty in the public mind that seeds bought from 
Burpee would be seeds that would grow, sufficed to make the firm what it is to- 
day,—the unique house of its kind in the world. Any seed-buyer can have a 
copy of their catalogue free. 


Two SrorieEs OF BisHop UTTERTON’Ss MoTHER.—The bishop’s mother 
was a remarkable woman, and inherited much of the vivacity of her father. 
Two good stories in which she bore a part seem worth preserving. When she 
and her husband were at Gibraltar during the Peninsular war, the latter was 
known to be particular about his shaving-water. From his friend the Spanish 
governor of Algeciras he received the sympathetic present of some dozens of 
rain-water in bottles, which the butler, thinking it to be wine, duly took charge 
of. Some time afterward the colonel gave a dinner-party, but at the last moment 
was called off by official duty, and a brother officer was asked to take his place 
at the table. In due course the hock was handed round; but it was observed 
that the guests were singularly abstemious in regard to it. The explanation 
was discovered when they had departed. The well-stored and savory shaving- 
water had been supplied for hock ! 

The second story used to be told by Dean Milman. At the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s funeral, a lady, having a ticket for a reserved seat, presented herself 
at the wrong entrance to St. Paul’s, and knocked vigorously. The dean pres- 
ently opened the door, pointed out to her the mistake she had made, and indi- 
cated the proper entrance. She, quite unaware whom she was addressing, and 
mistaking him for one of the under officials, utterly refused again to face the 
seething crowd, and insisted on being conducted to her seat, or she “ would 
report him.” Of course she had her way, and presently slipped half a crown 
into her cicerone’s palm. Needless to say, the dean was delighted, and did not 
fail to exhibit his “ tip.”—Notes and Queries. 


THE works of the composer Balfe, whose son at fifty-four is poor and wretched, 
were gold-mines to the publishers. The enterprising gentlemen who published 
“The Bohemian Girl” made forty thousand dollars profit out of “ When Other 
Lips,” a similar sum out of “I Dreamt that I Dwelt in Marble Halls,” and 
twenty-five thousand dollars from “The Heart Bowed Down.” The composer’s 
unfortunate son is a little old man, bent with years of hard and unremunerative 
work.—New York World. 


It has been noticed that when Jack is deserted by his Gill he sometimes 
squares himself by taking a pint. 





* It may be interesting to the reader to know that in the United States alone our order- 
books show customers at 56,830 separate post-offices. W. A. B. & Co. 
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Chafing Dish Recipes. 


By Miss Cornelia C. Bedford, Supt. New York School of Cookery. 


“* Sweetbreads 4 la Careme.”—Drop a pair of sweetbreads in cold water and let stand two hour 
changing the water as it becomes discolored. Drain, put in a sauce pan with one half of a bay leaf, one sma 
blade of thace, one sprig of parsley and one Half teaspoon salt. Cover with: boiling water and simmer twen: 
minutes. Drain, lay in a bowl of ice water till cold. Wipe the sweetbreads on a dry towel and with 
silver knife trim, off the pipes and membrane, then cut in pieces one inch square and one half inch thic! 
Cut three large truffles and twelve fresh mushrooms in similar shaped pieces. On bird skewers p’ 
alternate slices of sweetbread, truffle and mushroom, Chop all the trimmings very fine and put them wit 
one tablespoonful of butter in the chafing dish. Cook three minutes, dredge in one heaping tablespoon 
flour, when brown add three quarters of a cup of brown stock; when smooth add one quarter of a ct 
of port wine, ten drops of onion juice, a dash of cayenne and salt to taste. Add the filled skewers, cov: 
and simmer ten minutes. 

“Oysters Maitre d’Hotel.”—Rinse and thoroughly drain two dozen oysters. Put with one tabl: 
spoon of butter in the chafing dish. Stir carefully and when the edges begin to ruffle add the juice of or 
half lemon, one tablespoonful of chopped parsley. Season with salt and paprika and serve on squares of toas 

‘“‘ Chickens’ Livers with Madeira.”—Wash and dry six chickens’ livers. Cut each in four piec: 
and put in the chafing dish with one tablespoonful of butter. Cook three minutes, add three quarters of 
cup of Spanish sauce, salt and pepper to taste, simmer ten minutes longer, add four tablespoonfuls Madei 

and serve at once, 
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A DISAPPOINTING FLOWER-GARDEN.—A thing of a bloom or two, shriv- 
elled leaves, sticks, and bare ground,—smiled at by your friends,—laughed at by 
your family. Nearly all amateur gardeners have such experiences, but they 
can frequently be avoided by a wise choice of seeds. The products of the 
Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, Ohio, have a happy habit of taking root 
and growing under more than ordinarily adverse conditions, This firm has 
twenty-eight greenhouses and one thousand acres of ground, where are raised 
trees, shrubs, vines, roses, bulbs, plants, seeds, etc. They are making a special 
fifty-cent offer now that is well worth taking. An elegant annual of one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight pages will be mailed free on application to Storrs & Harri- 
son Co., Painesville, Ohio. 


INDIVIDUAL WEALTH.—In former days, and possibly in backward states 
like Russia in our own time, no mean could or can be found between poverty 
and wealth. The Old Testament indicates that the trade of the Jews with the 
East was in the hands of Solomon, and that its profits enriched the king and 
not the people. Herodotus tells us of a Lydian who had nearly five million 
pounds in gold and silver, while in another passage he mentions a Greek who 
drew ninety thousand pounds a year from a single mine. According to M. 
Jannet, in the time of the Caesars seven men owned between them the Roman 
province of Africa; up to a certain period of the Middle Ages the Church held 
one-third of Western Europe, and before the Revolution one- ne of the 
whole soil of France was held by princes of the blood. 

Individual fortunes of to-day may possibly be larger than those which ex- 
isted in Rome or Greece, though, if the fall in the value of the precious metals 
which has occurred in the interval be taken into account, even this is doubtful. 
But while in the old time wealth was concentrated in a few hands, it is now 
dispersed among many holders. As M. Jannet says,— 

“The colossal fortunes of a Hirsch or a Rothschild are no doubt important, 
for they occasionally enable these men to exert a decisive influence on the mar- 
kets of the world. Yet, contrasted with the wealth of a nation, they are really 
insignificant. They are like the point of a pyramid, which attracts attention 
because it is high, though the centre of gravity lies near the soil in the massive 
blocks which compose its lower courses.” 

‘In fact, the great additions which have been made to the wealth of the 
world during the last tltirty years have not been due to the accumulation of 
great but to the multiplication of small fortunes. M. Jannet says that there is 
no doubt that there are not more than seven or eight hundred persons in France 
in the enjoyment of ten thousand pounds a year, and that there are not more 
than eighteen or twenty thousand with two thousand pounds a year and upward. 
Nor.is it only true that the great incomes are comparatively few; the striking 
fact is that the masses of the people are the owners of property. 

From 1869 to 1891 the debt of France was doubled; in the same period its 
holders were quadrupled. In 1889 it was held by 4,708,000 persons. The hold- 
ings of individual shareholders in the great railway companies similarly tend 
constantly to decrease: one-half of the bonds of the city of Paris are held by 
holders of a single bond ; there are 7,000,000 depositors in French savings-banks, 
with an average of twenty pounds each; while, most striking fact of all, out 
of 8,802,672 inhabited houses in France, 5,460,355, or sixty-five per cent., are 
occupied by their owners.—Edinburgh Review. 
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10,000 Babies 


Were cared for at THE CRECHE in the Children’s Building at the World’s Fair. 
They were fed exclusively on the only perfect substitute for mother’s milk— 
MELLIN’s Foop. The Highest Award given at the World’s Fair for Infants’ Food 
was received by ” 


MELLIN’S FOOD. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A., Oct. 14, 1893. 
Zo 7he Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 

MELLIN’s Foon is used in the Children’s Building at the World’s Fair, 
for feeding infants that are left at the Créche. No other Infants’ Food is 
used. After a fair trial of the other Foods, I find MELLIN’s Foon gives 
the best satisfaction. 1 confidently recommend it to all mothers. 


Mey Wain Hontt 


Matron of the Créche and Day Nursery Exhibit,World’s Fair, Chicago, 
and of the Virginia Day Nursery, New York City. 
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Extinct Birps.—It may be remembered that on the 18th of August, 1868, 
the shores of Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia were visited by a disastrous earthquake, 
by which scores of cities were overthrown and thousands of lives destroyed. 
So violent was the quivering of the earth that great crags were toppled from the 
pinnacles of the Andes and the ocean heaved into waves of such height that 
their undulations swept across the whole of the Pacific Ocean. Forty-eight 
hours after leaving the American coast these huge rollers reached the longitude 
of the Chatham Islands and broke with disastrous force on the shores of aon 
Bay. 

These waves, of which there were at least three of greater magnitude than 
the others, swept in on the Waitangi beach, washing many yards of the sand 
cliffs away, breaking through the compact belt of karaka and ake-ake trees 
that clothed them and had for generations protected them against the inroads 
of the sea and the force of the wind. The latter of these agencies has during 
the last twenty-five years continued ceaselessly to widen the breaches then made 
in the hills, and has already broken down and carried away into the country 
beyond stratum after stratum, in some places down to the limestone rocks un- 
derlying the sand. The hills in a few places, however, still present an unbroken 
face, where the succession of the strata can be perceived as they existed before 
the tidal waves disturbed the scene. 

The belt of wood on the crest of the sand-hills, formerly unbroken along the 
whole length of the shore, stands on a band of dark vegetable soil, whose depth 
indicates that a long period of time has been necessary for its accumulation. 
Beneath this bed lies a second of more or less friable sea-sand, several feet in 
depth, either an old elevated sea-beach or a drift from a more seaward shore. 
Supporting this stratum is a third, in-some places thirty to forty feet thick, of 
hard pink-colored sand (not sufficiently consolidated, perhaps, to be designated 
sandstone), and it is in this bed alone that the bones of the extinct birds, now 
being uncovered by the wind, seem to be entombed. 

Our search was rewarded by finding the remains not only of the aphanap- 
teryx, but those also of a tall coot and a large and peculiar raven-like crow 
(Paleocorax moriorum) equally unknown to have existed in any part of the New 
Zealand region. On the shore—but not embedded, so far as I could ascertain, 
in the hard pink sand, because they have probably died out more recently—I 
found bones of several other birds; of the mountain parrot (Nestor notabilis), 
the lesser owl (Spiloglaux Nove- Zealandia), the small hawk (Harpa ferozx), and 
of the weka or wood-hen (Ocydromus australis), which are now living in and 
characteristic of New Zealand, but long extinct in the Chatham Islands,.—Fort- 
nightly Review. 


DeEcEIVED.—“ Brakes and couplings! Rats!” exclaimed Mrs. Hogan, as 
she threw down her paper in disgust. ‘ Pfwin I read thot liead on the ar-r-ticle, 
sure I t’ought it was divoorces an’ marriages, an’ it’s nought but a lot of stuff 
about the railroads.” —Jndianapolis Journal. 


Among books lately published, the 1894 Souvenir Catalogue by Miss C. H. 
Lippincott, Minneapolis, Minn., devoted exclusively to flower-seeds, is one of 
the most artistic. The phenomenal success of the lady seedswoman proves that 
she has supplied a long-felt want to flower-lovers. Every reader of this maga- 
zine that grows flowers should get a copy of this book. See advertisement else- 


where, 
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XN. J 
Z | which way the wind 
blows. Watch them— 
and be convinced, When youseeall sorts 






SA ¥ of washing powders patterned 
aoe =S after Pearline,; when you see it 
RS imitated in appearance, in name, 

VS in everything except merit; when 


you find three persons using Pear/- 
zne where two used it a year ago; when you hear it as 
a household word with the best housekeepers; when 
you find its former enemies nowits staunchest friends; 
—then you may know the wind is taking you along 
_ toward Pearline. — 
Why not gowith it? Youare losing money by 
trying to head the other way; money, and labor, 
and time and patience. 
Go with the rest—use Fearline—and you stop 
losing, and begin to gain. Millions realize that there 
is everything to gain and nothing to lose—with 


oe Pearline. 
o ° Peddlers and some grocers will tell you, ‘‘this is as good 
NN Blowin as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—but what 3 
puff for Pearline. 199 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 
of Philadelphia. 


Safe Investments. Low Rate of Mortality. Low Expense Rate. 

Unsurpassed in everything which makes Life Insurance reliable and 
moderate in cost. 

Has never in its entire history contested a death loss. 


Cryine BaBies.—Some people do not love them. They should use the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, a perfect infant food. A million 
American babies have been raised to manhood and womanhood on the Eagle 
Brand. Grocers and druggists. 
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Persons who have visited Europe, Asia, and Africa say that of all mosqui- 
toes the American specimen is the most energetic, the simplest in its manners, 
and the most deceptive in its appearance. Its song is not more soothing to the 
sleeper nor its bill more formidable in its looks, but it has a penetrating power 
that puts to shame the ram of the Camperdown. The American mosquito is, 
besides, vastly superior in the construction of its digestive organs and in its 
ability to repeat its vicious attacks. It can work through a smaller mesh and 
surpasses all rivals in accuracy of aim and skill in the selection of strategic 
positions.—New York World. 


THE STUDENT WAS PassED.—Professor Rudolf Virchow, rector of the 
University of Berlin, is a small man with a dry, parchment-like skin and wears 
very powerful spectacles. The clothes that the learned professor wears are 
sometimes such as no old-clo’ man would invest in. On one occasion he began 

‘the examination of a student by abruptly asking, “ What color is my coat?” 
The student paused for a moment, and then replied, “ Apparently, Herr Pro- 
fessor, it was originally black. Now it seems to be of a bluish tint,” for which 
reply he was passed.—San Francisco Argonaut. 


TO MY BRIER PIPE. 


Hail! faithful brier, friend indeed, 
Thou solace of my lonely hours, 
With good “ Yale” Mixture I will fill thee up, 
And airy castles build with smoky towers. 
Perchance I’ll wander through Elysian fields 
Or in Utopia’s fair land may roam ; 
Yet when the magic of thy power is spent 
I'll find myself safe back again—at home. 


When fortune frowns and fickle friends forsake, 
And failure seems to be a deadly crime, 
T’]l fill thy bowl and in the incense sweet 
Puff out defiance to old Father Time; 
Forget the wrongs that breed revengeful thoughts, 
And, blissfully unconscious of life’s toil and tears, 
The balm of peace will permeate my soul, 
And wing my thoughts to brighter, happier spheres. 


JUDGE KELLEN was for many years police judge of St. Louis. An old 
Irishwoman named O’—— was often before him,in consequence of her great 
fondness for “a drap of the cratur.” One Monday morning she was called up, 
and the clerk read the charge: ‘‘ Mary O’——, found drunk in the street.” 

“What plea do you want to enter, Mary ?” said the judge. 

“ Well, yer honor,” said Mary, “I’ll not be pl’adin’ at all to that charge: 
it’s too gineral. It don’t say what strate.’”—Green Bag. 


“Wuat did he strike for?” 
“ Eight hours.” 

“What did he get?” 
“Three months.”—Judge. 





Don’ t Dose your Stomach 


» With @ lot of patent medicines in hopes of curing 
) coughs and colds, lame sides and aching backs, 
rheumatism, kidney pains or neuralgia; use a rem- 
edy that will do its work while you work, use what 
physicians recommend and use Dr. Grosvenor’s 


|BELL-CAP-SIG 
a. 


Old Dr. Mabon, 
bed two or three 


8 tru 
“ Emsworth, Pa., ‘No ‘ov. v3, tite * «Mrs, Ggo. LYLE.” 


Bell-cap-sic Plasters cure by absorption, when all 
others fail. Try one, and you will say, with thou- 
sands of others, that they 


Give Quick Relief 
From Pain. 


CAUTION. —The genuine Bell-cap-sic Plasters have a picture of a Bellin the back cloth—look for it. For sale by 
Druggists every where= cents each—or J. M. GROSVENOR & CO., Boston, Mass. 
urifying the breath. 


KREMLIN CREAM, sie: cett' tree. “try one."5- iM. GROSVENOR & CO, Boston, Mass. 


TEN REASONS FOR USING 


DOBBINS ELEGTRIC SOAP. 


THE REASON WHY it is best from a sanitary point of view, is because of its absolute 
purity. 
it is unscented, is because nothing is used in its manufacture that 
must be hidden or disguised. 


it is cheapest to use, is because it is harder and dryer than ordinary 
soap, and does not waste away; also because it is not filled with 
rosin and clay as make-weights. 


no boiling of clothes is needed, is because there is no adulteration 
in it—it being absolutely pure, can do its own work, 














it leaves clothes washed with it whiter and sweeter than any other 
soap, is because it contains no adulteration to yellow them. 





it washes flannels without shrinking, bringing them out soft, white, 
and fleecy, is because it is free from rosin, which hardens, yellows, 
and mats together all woollen fibres, making them harsh and coarse. 





three bars of it will make a gallon of elegant white soft-soap if 
simply shaved up and thoroughly dissolved by boiling in a gallon 
of water, is that it contains pure and costly ingredients found in no 
other soap. 
it won't injure the finest lace or the most delicate fabric, is that all 
these ingredients are harmless. 








we paid $50,000 for the formula twenty-five years ago, is that we 
knew there was no other soap like it. 





so many millions of women use it, is that they have found it to be the 
best and most economical, and absolutely unchanging in quality, 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT, °°™EIns sen, mc: co 
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SIMPLE INTEREST RULES.—Four per cent.—Multiply the principal by the 
number of days to run, separate the right-hand figure from the product, and 
divide by 9. 

. Five per cent.—Multiply by number of days and divide by 72. 
’ Six per cent.—Multiply by number of days, separate right-hand figure, and 
divide by 6. 

Seven and three-tenths per cent.—Multiply by number of days and double 
the amount so obtained. On $100 the interest is just two cents per day. — 

Eight per cent.—Multiply by number of days and divide by 45. - 

Nine per cent.—Multiply by number of days, separate right-hand figure, 
and divide by 4. 

Ten per cent.—Multiply by number of days and divide by 86. 

Twelve per cent.—Multiply by number of days, separate right-hand figure, 
and divide by 3. 


THE “ recovered city of Lachish” in Palestine is one of the most interesting 
as well as one of the most important of archeological discoveries in the Orient. 
This ancient city is mentioned in Joshua, and its site was unknown until three 
years ago, when Professor Petrie happened upon its ruins while digging in a 
vast mound known locally as Tel-el-Hesy. The great importance of the “ find” 
lies in the fact that there are eight ancient towns beneath the meund, each 
(except the first) built on an older abandoned town.—New York World. 


- 6 

AN Italian prince who had a Sicilian cook was once travelling to his pro- 
vincial estates, taking with him his cook, together with his entire kitchen force, 
without which, so fond was he of the delicacies they were wont to prepare, he 
rarely if ever travelled. Ata point where the narrow path along the precipice 
turned the angle of a projecting rock, the prince, at the head of his long caval- 
cade, heard a shriek, and the splask of a body falling into the torrent far below. 
With a face white with horror he pulled up, and, looking back, exclaimed, “The 
cook! the cook! Oh, do not tell me it is the cook!” “No, your excellency,” 
cried a voice from the rear; “it is Don Prosdocemo.” The prince heaved a 
sigh of intense relief, then said, “ Ab, only the chaplain! Thank goodness !”— 


Troy Times. 


It is pleasant to know that George Meredith had something to do with 
Thomas Hardy’s first success as an author. The manuscript of Mr. Hardy’s 
exquisite book “ Under the Greenwood Tree” was sent in vain to several pub- 
lishers, and at last reached Chapman & Hall. Mr. Meredith, who is still one 
of the “readers” for the firm, read this manuscript by an unknown writer, 
advised that it be published, and straightway wrote to Hardy in hearty praise of 
it. This praise was to the author like a draught of cool water in the desert. 

Why was this lovely woodland idy] refused so often? Perhaps for the same 
reason that Mrs. Wood’s books have been so successful.— New York Tribune. 


With A GRAIN oF SALT.—Mrs. Hicks.—“ I saw it stated in a paper that 
mosquitoes have twenty-two teeth.” 

Hicks.—“ Then they probably have eleven.” 

Mrs. Hicks.—“ Why eleven?” 

Hicks.—“ It isn’t safe to believe over half you see in the papers.” — 7ruth. 
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The Jackson Sanatorium, 
DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, NEW YORK. 


fe! nee 
SKS 






DELIGHTFUL home for those 
seeking health, rest, or recrea- 
tion. Under the persozal care 
of experienced physicians. 

Elegant modern fire-proof main 
building and twelve cottages, com- 
plete in all appliances for health and 
comfort. Extensive apartments for 
treatment arranged for individual 
privacy. Skilled attendants. All 
forms of baths; Electricity, Massage, 
Swedish Movements, etc. Delsarte 
System of Physical Culture. Fre- 
quent Lectures, and Lessons on 

ESTABLISHED 1858. Health Topics. 
Especial provision for rest and quiet, also for recreation,amusement, and regular out-door life. 
Culinary Department der sup isi of Mre. Emma P. Ewing, Super- 
tatendent of the Chautauqua Cooking School. 


Hillside location in Woodland Park, overlooking extended views of the famous Genesee 
Valley region, unsurpassed for health and beauty. Charming walks and drives. Lakes, glens, 
and waterfalls in immediate vicinity. Clear, dry atmosphere, free from fogs and malaria. Pure 
spring water from rocky heights. Perfect drainage and sewerage. 

Steam heat, open fires, electric bells, safety e!evator, telegraph, telephone, etc. 

For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, and other information, address 


Mention this Magazine. J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, Dansville, New York. 
Coil LZ 


CrysTaL PEpsIN TABLETS are nature’s only cure for dyspepsia and indigestion. 
They prevent dulness after eating, and induce a refreshed feeling of renewed 
energy. Delivered by mail to any post-office in the United States on receipt 
of fifty cents in stamps. Samples mailed free. Address the Cart L. JENSEN 
Company, 400 N. Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. For sale at all druggists’. 











































GENUINE GuyoTts.—When Charles Guyot proclaimed his decalogue on 
comfort to man fifty years ago, he little thought that his invention (which was 

the product of all the accumulated knowledge on the methods of attaching 

the most important portion of the masculine attire in the only common-sense 

manner) would prove one of the greatest blessings ever bestowed on mankind. 

Were we to question the average man to-day to name the article of dress 
he prizes most and tell us whose make it is, the reply would undoubtedly be, 
“ Guyot Suspenders.” 

Every man is a debtor to Charles Guyot, and every year’s increase in the 
sale of the Guyot Suspenders gives additional proof of this fact. 
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The magnificent showing made in 1893 by the exclusive representatives of 
Charles Guyot in the United States and Canada, Messrs. Ostheimer Brothers, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Montreal, conclusively proves the truth of the 
“survival of the fittest ;” aud, as we should all be abreast of the times, every 
man will be fittest to survive by wearing the Genuine Guyot Suspenders. 

Many fraudulent imitations are being offered to the trade, but it has been 
recently declared by a prominent judge that the dealer who palms off an imita- 
tion Guyot on his innocent buyer is guilty of as flagrant a crime as the rascal 
who passes counterfeit money. 


A WHEAT-FIELD ON A LAKE.—In the island of Corsica, near the head- 
waters of the little stream dignified with the name of Favignano River, and about 
twenty-two miles from the village of Corte, there is a ten-acre field which is 
simply a subterranean lake covered with soil"to the depth of about eighteen 
inches. Last year a field of wheat was cultivated upon this odd piece of soil 
which yielded thirty-five bushels to the acre. A person of curious turn of mind. 
who wishes to investigate for himself and who will take the trouble to dig a hole 
a spade-handle-leagth or more in depth will find that he has dug entirely through 
the covering of soil to the surface of the lake, which repeated soundings prove 
to be from twenty-five to eighty feet in depth. Through the opening thus made 
fish may be caught which have neither eyes nor scales, 

The soil covering of this curious subterranean lake is a black marl made 
up of centuries of accumulations of vegetable matter. All work in this unique 
field must of necessity be done by hand, the soil not being of sufficient strength 
or thickness to bear the weight of horses and machinery. The whereabouts of 
this natural wonder is known to everybody on the islands.—Philadelphia Press. 


AssyRIAN REcoRDs.—Layard, in his “ History of Nineveh,” mentions that 
the national records of the Assyrian Empire were written on bricks in charac- 
ters so minute as to be scarcely legible without the aid of a microscope, and 
that, in fact, a variety of this instrument was found among the excavations.— 
Boston Commonwealth. 


A PrAYER.—Little Dick C—— got into trouble with a school-fellow the 
other day and agreed to “‘ have it out” before school the next morning. That 
evening when Dick knelt by his mother’s side to say his prayers before going to 
bed he delivered himself as follows, after the usual “ Now I lay me:” “ And, 
O God, please make me strong as lions an’ things, ‘cause I got to lick a boy in 
the morning.” 


THERE are times when silence is voluminous in its eloquence. It is re- 
lated of Henry Irving that having once sat through a performance of “ Rich- 
ard III.” by Richard Mansfield, he went behind the scenes and by invitation 
visited the nctor’s dressing-room. Mansfield was exhausted by the exacting 
conditions of the réle, but was revived by the appearance of Mr. Irving, for 
he was sure that the English actor had come to offer some words of congratu- 
lation. But all that Irving did was to slap Mansfield playfully on the shoulder 
and say, in the theatrical Irving way, “ Aha, you sweat!”—New York World. 
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ConsuMPTION CuRED.—An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, 
I will send free of charge, to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, French, or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by ad- 
dressing, with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


EDWARDS’s INNOVATION.—One dollar for one cup of tea will never again 
be charged on the C.,H.& D. You will pay for what you get. A combination 
dining and parlor daily between Cincinnati and Chicago.—General Passenger 
Agent D. G. Edwards of the C., H. & D. will inaugurate an innovation Monday 
that will assuredly fill ‘a long-felt want,” and there are no other words in which 
to adequately express it. The new dining-car service will be put on between 
this city and Chicago, a dining-car running the entire distance both ways daily. 
But Mr. Edwards brings about a reform in the prices. A passenger will only 
be charged for what he orders. If a lady has a sick headache from travelling, 
and a cup of tea would be a godsend to her, she can have it without paying a 
dollar for it, which has heretofore been the iron-clad rule if a person sat down 
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at a table in a dining-car. The dining will be @ /a carte entirely. The running 
of the dining-car clear through will be another satisfactory feature. To save 
cutting off and at the same time to add a source of revenue, the car will be after 
the combination plan, there being a partition, making parlor- and dining-car all 
in one. If a person wishes to be served with a cup of tea or coffee it can be 
brought to them as they sit in their chair. This innovation of Mr. Edwards’s 
will be appreciated by the sick and the well, the rich and those who really have 
to watch the corners in expenses.— Cincinnati Times-Star. 


CHAFFING OF Two FRIENDS.—A porter in a big up-town hotel escorted 
through Central Park yesterday a stalwart sailor friend whose cap proclaimed 
him a member of the Miantonomoh’s crew. As they gazed at the shaggy horned 
rhinoceros the Jandsman said to his companion, — 

“ Billy, that lubbering beast has more sense than you.” 

“ How so?” 

“Because he never indulges in more than two horns daily. * 

When they visited the elephant-house, the sailor was in a thoughtful mood. 
Finally he said,— 

“Tom, hy do all hotel porters hate elephants ” 

“ Wasn’t aware they did,” replied Tom. “ What are you driving at?” 

“ Because, you see, the elephant always carries his own trunk.”—New York 


Times. 





IN a public address in England Lord Coleridge told an anecdote of Brown- 
ing that gives an interesting glimpse of the poet’s self-appreciation. Browning 
sent the jurist a copy of one of his later books of poems, and when he asked 
for an opinion of it was told frankly, “What I understand I heartily admire, 
but there are parts which for the life of me I can’t understand.” “Ah, well,” 
replied Browning, “if a reader of your calibre understands ten per cent. of what 
I write, I think he ought to be satisfied.”—New York World. 





An UnvusvaL OccuRRENCE.—Mr. Hudson Rivers.—“ I suppose fights are 
of very common occurrence in your native town.” 

Colonel Longhorn.—“ Yes: there is so much fighting that when a disturb- 
ance of some kind is not taking place large crowds gather to see what is the 
matter.” — Texas Siftings. 





tre 


A Duns Sect 1n Russta.—One of the deluded sects in Russia is the 

“Dumb Boys.” Why they are called Dumb Boys no one seems to know, but it 

is a curious fact that the sect is composed of both sexes, old men being in the 

majority. It is asserted that some of these aged patriarchs have not spoken 

in fifty years, although perfectly able to do so did they so desire.— Philadelphia 


Press. 


A PORK-PACKING company in Chicago arrested a half-starved man for biting 
a piece of pig’s foot. Its value was less than two cents. The man was im- 
prisoned, and, when released, found that his invalid wife had become insane and 
his helpless little children could nowhere be found. Had the poor man succeeded 
in stealing the entire establishment, he would doubtless have taken rank as an 
“operator.”—New York World. 
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